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7OU laid your commands aan me at Darts : 


ing, to communicate, from time to time, 


the obſervations I ſhould make in the courſe 


of my travels; and it was an injunction | [- 
received with pleaſure.. In gratifying. your 


_ euriofity, I ſhall find ſome amuſement to 
beguile the tedious hours, Which, without 
ſome ſuch employment, would be render- 


ed inſupportable by. diſtemper and. dilquict, 
You. knew and pitied my ſituation, tra- 


duced by malice, perſecuted by faction, a- 
bandoned by falſe patrons, and overwhelm- 


ed by the ſenſe of a domeſtic calamity, 
which it was not in che Power of fortune 
to repair. 


You know with what: cagermets, 1 fled 


0 my, country, as a ſcene of illiberal 
di ſpute and incredible in fatuation, where a 


few. worthleſs incendiaries had, by dint of 


perfidious calumnics and atrocious abuſe, 


kindled up a flame which threateneꝗ all the 


horrors of civil diſſenſi ion, ' 


I packed up my little family i in a | hired: 


coach; ; and, attended by my truſty ſervant;. 


| who had lived with me a dozen of years;. 
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and now refuſed to leave me, took the 
road to Dover, in my way to the South of 
France, where I hoped the mildneſs of the 
climate would prove favourable to the weak 
ſtate of my lungs. 


You adviſed me Lo have wrath. again 


to the Bath- waters, from the uſe of Ach 
I had received great benefit the preceding 
winter. But I had many inducements to 
leave England. My wife earneſtly begged: 


I would convey her from a country where 


every object ſerved to nouriſh her grief : 


IT was in hopes that a ſucceſſion of _— 


ſcenes would engage her attention, and gra- 
dually call off her mind from a . or | 
painful reflections; 3 and I imagined the 


change of air, and a journey of near a thou- | 


fand miles, would have a happy effect u- 
pon my on conſtitution. But as the ſum-. 
mer was already advanced, and the heat 


too exceſſive for travelling i in warm cli- 


mates, I propoſed ſtaying at Boulogne till 


che beginning of autumn, and, in the mean 


time, to bathe in, the ſea, with a view to 
e and pre pare- my body for aue 
3 ſuch a- long Journey x, 
A man. who travels With a family of ge 
perſons, muſt lay his account. with a num 
ber e eee and ſome. of” thele- I. 
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1 could not help being chagrined at the bad 


accommodation and impudent impoſition 


to which I was expoſed: theſe I found thie 


more diſagreeable, as we were detained a 
day extraordinary on the road, in conſe- 
9 of my wife's being indiſpoſed. 

J need not tell you this is the Worst 
yoo in England, with reſpect to the con- 
veniences of travelling, and muſt certain 


u impreſ: 8 foreigners with an unfavourable 
opinion of the nation in general. The 
chambers are, in general, cold and com- 


fortleſs, the beds paultry, the cookery ex- 


ecrable; the wine- poiſon, the attendance _ 
bad, the publicans inſolent, and the bills 
extortion: there is not a drop of tolerable 


malt liquor. to be wag from. London to 


Dover. 3 
Every landiood na ciery waiter karangu- 


al upon the knavery, of a publican in Can- 
terbury, who. had charged the French am- 
baſſador forty pounds-for:a: ſupper that Was 
not worth forty ſhillings, : They talked 
much of honeſty and conſcĩence; but when 
they produced their own bills, they ap- 
_ peared to be all ofthe ſame family and com 
Pplexion. If it was a reproach upon the 
"Engliſh nation that an inn-keeper ſhould 
pillage ſtrangers at that rate, it is a great=. 


2 ſcandal that the fame fellow ſhouldbe able 


to keep his houſe ſtill open. I own, I'think. - 
i * be for thes NONOUT. ne 
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to reform the abuſes of this road ; anch in 
particular, to improve the ennie to Lon- 
don by the way of Kent- ſtreet, which is a 


moſt diſgraceful entrance to Lach an opu- 


lent city. A foreigner, in paſſing through. 


this beggarly and ruinous ſuburb, con- 


ceives ſuch an idea of miſery and mean- 


neſs, as all the wealth and magnificence of 


London and. Weſtminſter are afterwards. 


unable to deſtroy. A friend of mine, who 


brought a Pariſian from Dover in his own 


poſt-chaiſe, contrived to enter Southwark 


after it was dark, that his friend might not 
perceive the nakedneſs of this quarter. 
The ſtranger was much pleaſed with the 
great number of ſhops full of merchandiſe, 


lighted up to the beſt advantage. He 
was aſtoniſhed at the diſplay of riches in 
 Lombard-ſtreet and Cheapſide. The bad- 
neſs of the pavement made him find the 
ſtreets twice as Iong as they were. They 


alighted in Upper Brook-Street,. by Groſ- 


venor- Square; and when his conductor- 
told him they were then about the mid: 
dle of London, the Frenchman declared, 
with marks of infinite ſurpriſe, that Lon- 
don was very near as long as Paris. 


On my arrival at Dover I paid off 1 my 


_ coachman, WhO went away with a heavy. 
heart: he wanted much-to. eroſs the ſea,. 
and endeavoured to perſuade me to carry 


| the. coach and. horſes to the other ſide. If 


* 


* 
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in nad bar reſolved to ſet out 3 

- for the South, perhaps I ſhould have 

a een his advice. If Lhad retained: him 
1- Wt the rate of twenty guineas per month, 
h = hich Was the price he demanded, and he- 
> un my Journey. without hefitation, I ſhould | 
1- ravel more agreeably than I can expect 
of o do in the carriages of this country, and 

ds. | | e difference of the expence would be a 


ere trifle. Iwould adviſe every man who 
ravels thro' France to bring his ownvehicle 


n 
rk ons with him, or at leaſt to purchaſe one 
ot It Calais or Boulogne, where ſecond-hand 
r. Perlins and chaiſes may be generally had at 
ne eaſonable rates. I have been offered a | 
e, ery good berlin for thirty guineas; but | 
Ie. eſore I make the purchaſe; I muſt be bet; 
in er informed touching the different methods | 
d- f travelling 1 in this country | 
he Dover is commonly termed a Ni of : ä 
ey ieves; and I am afraid it is not altoge- | 
{- her without reaſon it has acquired this ap- 
or- ellation. The people are ſaid to live by 4 
d- Piracy in time of war, and by ſmuggling _— 
d, nd fleecing ſtrangers in time of peace ; = 
n- ut I will do them the juſtice to ſay, they 1 
FE ake no diſtinction between foreigners. 74 
ay Ind natives. Without all doubt, a man 1 
ry. annot be much worſe lodged and worſe "i 
a, reated in any part of Europe; nor will he Ti 
ry any other place meet with more flagrant _ | 
If Mitances of fraud, - impoſition: and. brutas - 
| 
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About five years ago, in my paſſage fron 

Fluſhing, to Dover, the maſter of the pack - 

et- boat brought to all of a ſudden off the t 

South Foreland, although the wind was a 

| favourable as it could blow. He was im. | 
mediately boarded by a cuſtom-houſe boat 

the officer of which appeared to be hi : 


derſtand, that as it was low water, the ſhip 
could not go into the harbour; but that] 
the boat would e them aſhore with 
55 their baggage. - 


made. Before we quitted: the ſhip, we 
were obliged to gratify the cabin boy for 
his attendance, and to give drink- money 
to the ſailors. The boat was run a-ground 
on tlie open beach; but we could not get 


2 ſeparate porter : one ran away with a 


-with a couple of ſhirts tied up in a hand- 
kerchief, and two. were employed. in car- 
rying a ſmall portmanteau that did no 
Veen "oy pounds.. All our . WEre 


To 


* 
* 

* 
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E615 One would imagine . had FIR 2 
a. general conſpiracy againſt all thoſe: who 
either go to, or return from the continent, : 


friend : he then: gave the paſſengers to un. 


The nn hen: 5 a 
guinea for this ſervice, and the bargain wa 


aſhore without the afliſtance of three or 
four fellows, who inſiſted upon being paid 
for their trouble. Every parcel and bun- 
dle, as it was landed, was ſnatched up by 


hat-box, another with. a wig-box, a third 
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p hurried to the cuſtom-houſe to 15 W : 
holf and the ſearcher was paid for diſordering 
our cloaths : from thence they were re- 
moved to the inn, where the porters de- 
4 manded half a crown each for their labour. 
lt was in vain to expoſtulate; they ſur- 
4 rounded the houſe like a pack of hungry 


as: a 

im. Ihounds, and raiſed ſuch a clamour, that 
boat Wwe were fain to comply. After we had 
e hi undergone all this impoſition, we were 


viſited by the maſter of the packet, who 
having taken our fares,” and wiſhed us joy 
Jof our happy arrival in England, expreſſed, 


with his hope that we would remember the 
poor maſter, whole wages were very ſmall, 
led: a and who chiefly depended on the genero- 

lity of paſſengers. I own I was ſhocked, 


at his meanneſs, and could not help telling 
him ſo. I told him, I could not conceive 
what title he had to any ſuch gratification: 

he had ſixteen paſſengers, who paid a gui- 

nea each, on the ſuppoſition that every 
perſon ſbauld have a bed; but there were 
no more than eight beds i in the cabin, and 
each of theſe was occupied before I came 


Wand. bad weather, one half of the paſſen- 
gers muſt have ſleeped upon the boards, 
howſoever their health might have fſuffer- _ 
ed from this want of accommodation. 


VNotwithſtanding this check, he was ſo ve- 


on board; ſo that if we had been detained 
at ſea a whole week by contrary winds 


% 
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gb abject" and importunate, og we gave 
him a crown a piece, and he retired: ' - 


The firſt thing I did when I arrived at 


| Dover this laſt time, was to ſend for the J 


maſter of a -packet-boat,- and agree with 
him to carry us to Boulogne at once, by 


which means I ſaved the expence of tra- 


velling by land from Calais to this laſt 


place, a journey of four- and- twenty miles. 


The Ht of 'a veſſel from Dover to Bou- 


logne is preciſely the ſame as from Dover 
to Calais, five guineas; but this ſkipper 


demanded eight, and, as I did not know 
the fare I agreed to give him fix. We 


embarked between ſix and ſeven in the 


evening, and found ourſelves in a moſt 
wretched hovel, on board what is called 


4 Folkſtone kurter. The cabin was ſo 
mall, that a dog could hardly turn in it, 
Aan the beds put me in mind of the holes 
deſcribed in ſome catacombs, in which the 
bodies of the dead were depoſited, being 
thruſt in with the feet foremoſt ; there 
Was no getting into them but end-Wuys, 


and indeed they ſeemed ſo dirty that no- 


thing but extreme neceſſity could have o- 
bilged ne 
night in a moſt uncomfortable ſituation; 
toſſed about by the ſea, cold and cramped 
and weary, and languiſhing for want of 
feep. At three in the morning the ma- 
ſter came 3 and told us we were e juſt 


to uſe them. We fat up all 
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off the harbour of Boulogne; but the wind 
Hf blowing off ſhore, he could fiot poflibly 
at enter, ayd therefore adviſed us to go a- 
he WE ſhore in the boat, I went upon deck to 
th view the coaſt; when he pointed to the 
by place where he ſaid Boulogne ſtood, de- 


a- claring, at the ſame time, we were within. 
alt a ſhort mile of the harbour's mouth. The 
es. morning was cold and raw, and I knew 
u- WE myſelf extremely ſubje& to catch cold; 
er WE nevertheleſs, we were all fo impatient to 


der be aſhore, that I reſolved to take his ad- 
ow vice. The boat was already hoiſted out, 
Ve and we went on board of it, after I had 
the paid the captain, and gratified his crew. 
oft ¶ We had ſcarce parted from the ſhip, when 
led we perceived a boat. coming towards us 
ſo from the ſhore ; and the maſter, gave us 
it, to underſtand, it was coming to carry us 
les into the harbour. When I objected. to 
the the trouble of ſhifting from one boat to 
ing another in the open ſea, which (by the 
ere bye) was a little rough; he ſaid it was 
ays, a privilege which the watermen of Bou- 
no- logne had, to carry all paſſengers aſhore, 
e o- and that this privilege he durſt not ven- 
5 all ture to infringe. This was no time nor 
ion, place to remonſtrate. The French boat 
ped came along fide half filled with water, and 
t of we were handed from the one to the o- 
ma- ther. We were then obliged to lye upon 
juſt our oars, till tae captain's boat went on 
. VoL. 1 B 
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board and returned from the ſhip with a F 
packet of letters. We were afterwards 
rowed a long league, in a rough ſea, againſt 
wind and tide, before we reached the har- i 
bour, where we landed, benumbed with 
cold, and the women exceſlively fick: 
from our landing-place we were obliged to 
1 walk very near a mile to the inn where we 
purpoſed to lodge, attended by fix or ſe- 
ven men and women, bare-legged, car- 
ö Trying our baggage. This boat coſt me a 
| guinea, beſides paying exorbitantly the 
| | people who carried our things; ſo that | 
the inhabitants of Dover and of Boulogne 
. ſeem to be of the ſame kidney, and in- 
od deed they underſtand one another perfect- 
T8 y well. It was our honeſt captain who 
made the ſignal for the ſhore-boat before 

I went upon deck; by which means he | 

not only gratified his friends, the water- 

men of Boulogne, but alſo ſaved about 
_ fifteen ſhillings portage, which he muſt 
have paid had he gone into the harbour; 

and thus he found himſelf at liber ty to 
return to Dover, which he reached in four 
hours. I mention theſe circumitances as 
à warning to other paſſengers. When 


a man hires a packet-boat from Dover to bo 
Calais or Boulogne, let him remember the 
that the ſtated price is five guineas 3 and = 

1 


let him inſiſt upon being carried into the 
harbour in the ſhip, without paying the dix 


| dist and impoſition. 
| B 2 
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leaſt regard to the Hin e of the 


maſter, who is generally a little dirty 
knave. When he tells you it is low wa- 
ter, or the wind is in your teeth, you | 
may. ſay you will ſtay on board till it is 


Z high water, or till the wind comes fa- 


If he ſecs you are reſolute, he 
will find. means to bring his ſhip into the 
harbour, or atleaſt to convinee you, with- 
out a poſlibility of your being. deceived, 
that it is not in his powers, After all, the 3 
felow himſelf was a loſer by his finneſſ» 3 
if he had gone into the harbour, hewauld 
have had another fare immediately haek to 


| Dover, for there was a Scotch gentleman 


at the inn waiting for ſuch an opportunity. 
Knowing my own weak conſtitution, I 


took it for granted this morning's adv en. 5 


ture would coſt me a fit of illaels; ; and 
what added to my chagrin, when we ar- 


Jrived at the inn, all the beds were occu- 


pied; ſo that we were obliged to- ſit in a 


cold kitchen above two hours, until ſome 


of the lodgers ſhould. get up. This was 
ſuch a bad e of French accommo=s 
dation, that my wife could not help re- 
gretting eventhe i inns of Rochefter; Sitting 
bourn, and Canterbury: bad as they are, 
they. certainly have the advantage, when 
compared with the execrable auburges of 
this, country, where one finds nothing but 
One would imagine. 
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the French were {tfl at war with the Eng- 
liſh, for they pillage them without mercy. 
Among the ſtrangers at this inn where 
we loged, there was a gentleman of the fa- | 
culty j juſt returned from Italy. Underſtand- 
ing that I intended to winter in the South 
of France, on account of a pulmonic diſ- 
order, he ſtrongly recommended the cli- 
mate of Nice in Provence, which, indeed, 
I had often heard extolled: and L am ab. 
. moſt reſolved to go thither, not only for | 
the ſake of the air, but alſo for its ſitua- 
ation on the Mediterranean, where I can | 
have the benefit of bathing ; and from 
hence there is a ſhort-cut by ſea to Italy, 
_ ſhould I find it n to try the air of 
Naples. 
After having been Ul bone bse three 
days at our inn, we have at laſt found 
= commodious lodgings, by means of _ 
B, a very agreeable French lady, t 
. we were recommended by her uf 
band, who is my countryman, and at pre- 
ſent reſident in London. For three gui- 
neas a month we have the greateſt part of 
a bouſetolerably furniſhed ; four bed-cham- 
ders on the firſt floor, a large parlour be- 
low, a kitchen and the uſe of a cellar. 
Theſe, I own, are frivolous incidents, 
| fearce worth committing to paper; but 
they may ſerve to introduce obſerva- 
tions of more conſequence ; and, in the 
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mean time, I know nothing will be indi- 
ferent to You. that conceris 
* Your. humble e ſeqvant, I 
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al- PHE ER. cofbeu-biuli Fr "A at BoulSgne; . 
for though as alert, are rather more civil 


than thoſe on your ſide of the water. 1 
brought no plate along with me, but a do- 
zen and a half of {poons, and a dozen tea- 
ſpoons; the firſt being fouid in one of our 


of portmanteaus, when they were examined 1 | 
" the bureau, coſt me {eventeen livres entre 
wee the others being Juckily in my ſervant's 2s 
und I ket; eſcaped duty free. All wrought ſilver. | 
Mrs imported into France, pays at the rate of to 
„ to much per mark: therefore thoſe. Who | 
haſ- WM bave any quantity of plate; will do Well 
pre- to leave it behind them, unleſs they can 
gui- confide in the dexterity of the ſhip-maſters, 


rt of ſome of whom will undertake-to land it 
ham- without the ceremony af examination. 
r be- Thie ordonnances of France are:{orunfa- 
vourable to ſtrangers, that they oblige | 
lents, them to pay at the: rate of five per cent © | 
but for all. the bed and table linnen which they.  - ME 
erva- bring into the kingdom, even though ie 
n the has been uſed, When my trunks: arrived! | 
MY OE Ons, B 3. | | 
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in a ſhip Sen the river Thames, 1 endes | 


went this ordeal. But what gives me 
more vexation, my books have been ſtop- 


ped at the bureau; and will be ſent to A- 
miens at my expence, to be examined by 
the chambre hyndicale, leſt they ſhould 
contain e en prejudicial to the ſtate, | 
or to the religion of the country. This 
is a ſpecies of oppreſſion which one would i 
not expect to meet with in France, which 


piques itſelf on its politeneſs. and hoſpita- 
 Iity : but the truth is, I know- no country 
in which ſtrangers are worſe treated, with 
reſpect to their effential concerns. If a 
foreigner” dies in France, the king ſeizes 
all his effects, even though his. heir ſhould 
be upon the ſpot; and this tyrrany is call- 
ed the droit d! aubdinte; founded. at firſt 

upon the ſuppoſition that all the eſtate of 
foreigners reliding in France was acquired 
in that kingdom, and that therefore it 
would be unjuſt to convey it to another 
country. If an Engliſh Proteſtant goes to 
France for the benefit of his health, at- 
tended by his wife or his ſon, or both, and 
dies with effects in the houſe to- the a- 

mount of a thautand guineas, the king 
ſeizes the whole, the family is. left deſti- 
tute, and the body of the deceafed. is de- 
nied Chriſtian burial. The Swits, by ca- 
pitulation, are exempted from this deſpo- 
tiſm, and ſo are the Scots, in conſequence 


„„ oft mo an od 
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of an ancient alliance between the two na- 
tions. The ſame droit d' aubaine is ex- 


acted by ſome of the princes in Germany: 


but it is a great diſcouragement to com- 
merce, and prejudiſes every country where 


F it is exerciſed, to ten times the value of 
what it briogs into the coffers of the ſo- 


were A 


I am exceedingly. mortified at the de- 


tention of my books, which not only de- 
_— me of an amuſement which I can 

very ill diſpenſe with, but, in all proba- 
bility, will expoſe me to ſundry other in- 
conveniencies. I mult be at the expence 


ef ſending them ſixty miles to be exami- 


ned, and run the riſque of their being con- 


demned : and, in the mean time, I may 


lole the opportunity of {ending them with 
my heavy baggage by ſea to Bourdeaux, 
to be ſent up the Garonne to Tholouſe, 
and from thence tranſmitted through the 
canal of Languedoc to Cette, which is a 


| {ea-port on the Mediterranean, about three 


er four leagues from Montpelier. 


For the recovery of my books, T had | 


recourſe to the advice of my landlord, 
Monſ. B. He is a handſome young 


fellow, about twenty-five' years of age, 


and keeps houſe with two maiden ſiſters, 


who are profeſſed devotees. The bro= 


ther is a little libertine, good natured and. 


obliging 3 but a true F renchman i in vanitys 
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ts this: the ſieur B— - 
honeſt bourgeois lately: dead, who left him 

the houſe, with ſome ſtock in trade, a lit- 
tle money, and a paltry farm; his ſiſters 
have about three thouſand livres (not quite 
140 J.) a- piece; the brother's places are 


which is undoubtedly the ruling paſſion of 
this volatile people. He has an inconſider- 
able place under the government, in con- 


ſcquence of which he is permitted to wear 


a word, a priv ilege which he does not 
fail to uſe: He is: likewiſe receiver of the- | 
tythes of the. clergy in this diſtrict, an of- 


fice that gives him a command of money; 


and he; moreover; deals in the wine trade. 
When I came to his houſe, he made a pa- 
rade of all theſe advantages: he diſplayed 
his bags of money, and ſome old geld 
which his father had left, him. He: de- 


{cribed his chateau in the country: drop- | 
ped hiuts of the fortunes that were ſettled 


upon mademoiſelles his fiſters ; boaſted of 


His connections at court; and aſſured me 
it was not for my money that he let his 


lodgings, but-- altegether with a view to 

enjoy the pleaſure of my company. The. 
truth, when ſtripped of all embelliſhments, 
is the ſon of an 


worth about fifty pounds a-year; and his 
connections at court are confined to a com- 
mis or. clerk in the {ecretary's office, with 
whom he correſponds by virtue of his em- 


Ployment. My landlord piques himſelf” 


— 
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upon u gallantry and ſucceſs. with. the 
fair ſex: he keeps a fille de joye, and 
makes no ſecret of his amours. He told 

= Miſs C 


the other day, in broken En- 
gliſh, that, in the courſe of the laſt year, 


he had made fix baſtards. He owned, at 
the ſame time, he had ſent them all to 
WT the hoſpital ; but, now his father is dead, 
he would himſelf take care of his future 
productions. This, however, was no 
better than a gaſconade.—Yeſterday: the 
houſe was in a hot alarm, on account of 


a new windfall of this kind: the ſiſters 
were in tears; the brother was viſited by 


W the cure of the pariſh ; the lady in the ſtraw 
(a ſempſtreſs) ſent him the bantling in a 


baſket, and he tranſmitted it by the car- 


© ricrs to the Enfans trouves at Paris. 


But to return from this digreſſion: Mr 


B — adviſed me to ſend a requete or peti- 
tiontothe chancellor of France, tha I might 
obtain an order to have my books examined 


on the ſpot, by the preſident of Boulogne, 


or the procureur du roy, or the ſub-delegate 
of the intendance. He recommended an a- 
vocat of his acquaintance to draw up the 


memoire, and introduced him accordingly ; 
telling me at the ſame time, in private, 


that if he was not a drunkard, he would 
| be at the head of his profeſſion. He had 


indeed all the outward ſigns of a ſot; a 
lleepy eye, a rubicund Ree, and car bun 
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cled noſe, He ſeemed to be a little, out 8... 


at elbows, had marvellous foul linen, and | 


the mule : he ſmiled; and promiſed, in a 


whiſper, to ſhow me ſome - chan/onettes il 


de ſa facon. Meanwhile he compoſed the 
requete in my name, which was very 
pompous, very tedious, and very wa 


Such a ſtyle might perhaps be neceſlary in 


a native of France; but I did not think it 


was at all ſuitable hs a ſubject of Great : 
Britain. I thanked him for the trouble he 


had taken, as he wonld receive no other 
gratification : but when my landlord pro- 
poſed to ſend the .zzemorre to his correſ- 


pondent. at Paris, to be delivered to the 5 
chancellor, I told him I had changed m. 
mind, and would apply to the Engliſh am- 


baſſador. I have accordingly ' taken the 
liberty to addreſs myſelf to the Earl of 
H— ; and at the ſame time I have pre- 


ſumed to write to the Ducheſs of D——, 
who is now at Paris, to intreat her Grace's 


advice and interpoſition. What effect 
theſe applications may have, I know 
not: but the ſieur B—— ſhakes his head, 


and has told my ſervant, in one 
that: I am miſtaken if I think the Engliſh. 


his breeches were not very ſound: but he 
aſſumed an air of importance, was very 
courteous, and very ſolemn. I aſked him 
if he did not ſometimes divert himſelf with 


. ambaſſador is as great A man at Paris as 
Wthe chancellor of France. 


1 ought to make an apology for tr oubling 
you with ſuch an unentertaining detail, and 


I conſider that the detention of my books 
muſt be a matter of very little conſequence 
* to any body, but to 


"Y our alfe ctionate humble ſervant. 


3 V 


n III. 
r | Boulogne, Auguſt 15, 1763, 
ST R, CE | 


Am much obliged to you for your 


there was no impoſthume in my lungs, 
and I ſupp oſed the ſtitches were ſpaſmo- 


dical. I was {ſenſible that all my com- 


plaints were originally derived from re- 
laxation. I therefore hired a chaiſe, and 


kind inquiries after my health, Which 
Inas been lately in a very declining condi- 
W tion. In conſequence of a cold, caught a 
few days after my arrival in France, I was 
ſeized with a violent cough, attended with 
Ja fever, and ſtitches in my breaſt, which 
tormented me all night long without. ceaq- 
ſing. At the {ame time I had a great diſ- 
| charge by expectoration, and ſuch a de- 
jection of ſpirits as I never felt before. In 
this fituation I took a ſtep which may ap- 
{ pear to have been deſperate. 1 knew 
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ding to the beach, about a league om 5 
the town, phinged into the ſea without 
heſitation. By this deſperate remedy, [| 

got a freſh cold in my head: but my ſtit- 
ches and fever vaniſhed the very firſt day ; 
and by a daily repetition of the bath, [ have : 
diminiſhed my cough, ftrengthened. my il 
body, and recovered my ſpirits. I believe 
1 ſhould have tried the ſame experiment, Bl - 
even if there had been an abſceſs in my 

lungs, though ſuck practice would have 

. been contrary to all the rules of medicine: 

but J am not one of thoſe who implicitly | 

believe in all the dogmata of phyſic. I ſaw 
bone of the guides at Bath, the ſtouteſt fel- 
low among them, who recovered from the 
laſt ſtage of a conſumption, by going in- 

to the king's bath, contrary to the expreſs 
injunction of his doctor. © He ſaid, if he 
mult die, the ſooner the better, as he had 
nothing left for his ſubſiſtence. Inſtead of 

* immediate death, he found inſtant eaſe, 

. and continued mending every day, till his 

1 health was entirely re-eſtabliſhed, I my- 

ſelf drank the waters at Bath, and bathed, 
in diametrical oppoſition to the opinion of 
ſome phyſicians there ſettled, and found 
myſelf better every day, notwithſtanding 
their unfavourable prognoſtic. If I had | 
been of the ri gid fibre, full of blood, ſub- 
ject to W, I ſhould have followed 
a different courſe, Our acquaintance, doc- 
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tor PRES while he actually ſpit up mat- 
ter, and rode out every day for his life, 


led his horſe to water, at the pond in 


Hyde- park, one cold froſty morning; and 
the beaſt, which happened to be of a hot 


conltifnitioti; plunged himſelf and his ma- 


ſter over head and ears in the water. The 
poor doctor haſtened home, half dead with 


fear, and was put to bed in the apprehen- 
ſion of a new impoſthume; inſtead of 
which, he found himſelf exceedin gly re- 
cruited in his ſpirits, and his appetite much 


3 mended. I adviſed him to take the hint, 
and go into the cold bath every morning: 
but 85 did not chuſe to run any riſque. 


How cold water comes to be ſuch a bug- 


bear, I know not, if I am not miſtaken, | 


Hippocrates recommends immerſion in 
cold water for the gout ; and Celſus ex- 


preſsly lays, in omni tuſſi utilis eſt natatio. 


I have converſed with a phyſician of 


this place, a ſenſible man, who aſſured me 


he was reduced to mere ſkin and bone by 


a cough and hectic fever, when he order- 
ed a bath to be made in his own houſe, 


and dipped himſelf in cold water every 


morning. He at the fame time left off 
drinking and ſwallowing any liquid that 


was warm. He is now ſtrong and luſty, 
and even in winter has no other cover 


than a ſingle ſheet. His notions about the 
warm drink were a little whimſical : he 


Vor. I. | C 
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imagined it relaxed the tone of the ſto- 1 
mach; and this would undoubtedly be the 
caſe if it was drank in large quantities, 
warmer than the natural temperature of 


the blood. 
the inhabitants of the Ladrone iſlands, who 
never taſte any thing that is not cold, and 
are remarkably healthy. But to balance 


this argument I mentioned the Chineſe, 


who ſcarce drink any thing but warm tea; 
and the Laplandersz who drink nothing 


but warm water ; yet the people of both p 
theſe nations are remarkably en heal- | 


thy, and long-lived. 
-. _. You deſire to know the fate of. my 
books. My Lord H- is not yet come 
to France; but my letter was tranſmitted 
to him from Paris. and his Lordſhip, with 
that generous humanity which is peculiar to 
his character, has done me the honour to 
aſſure me, under” his own hand, that he 
has: directed Mr N— le, our reſident at 
Paris, to apply for an order that my e 
may be reſtored. 
I have met with ants piece of good 
fortune, in being introduced to General 
Paterſon and his lady, in their way to 
England from Nice, where the General 
has been many years commandant for the 
_ King of Sardinia. You muſt have heard 


of this gentleman, who has not only emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed himſelf,” by his cou- 


He alledged the example of 


/ 


rage and conduct as an officer; but alſo 
by his probity and humanity in the exer- 
I ciſe of his. office, and by his remarkable 


of WF hoſpitality to all ſtrangers, eſpecially the 
of if ſubjects of Great Britain, whoſe occaſions 
ho | called them to the place where he com- 
nd 7 manded. Being pretty far advanced in 
cc BY years, he begged leave to reſign, that he 
ſe, might ſpend the evening of his days in his 
a; own country; and his Sardinian majeſty 
ing granted his requeſt with regret, after ha- 


ot ving honoured him with very particular 
al- marks of approbation and eſteem. The 
| General talks ſo favourably of the climate 
my | of Nice, with reſpect to diſorders of the. 
mc Be breaſt, that I am now determined to go 
ted thither. It would have been happy for 
vith me had he continued in his government. 
rto I think myſelf ſtill very fortunate, in ha- 
r to W ving obtained of him a letter of recom- 
_ he mendation to the Engliſh conſul of Nice, 
t at together with directions how to travel 
»oks through the South of France. I propoſe 
to begin my journey ſome time next month. 
when the weather will be temperate to 
the ſouthward ; and in the wine countries. 
[I ſhall have the pleaſure of ſeeing the vin- 
tage, which is always a ſeaſon of feſtivity 
among all ranks of people. 

You have been very much miſ-informed. 
by the perſon who compared Boulogne to: 
Wapping ; he did a manifeſt injuſtice | to. 
8 
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this place, which is a large agreeable town, 
with broad open ſtreets, excellently pa- 


ved; and the houſes are of ſtone, well 


built and commodious. The number of 
inhabitants may amount to ſixteen thou- 
Land. Lou know this was generally ſup- 
poſed to be the portus Itius, and Ceſſori- 


acum of the ancients: though it is now r 


believed that the gor tus I tius, from whence 


Cæſar ſailed to Britain, Ba place called 55 . 


HY hit/and, about half way between this 
place and Calais. Boulogne is the capital 
of the Boulonnois, a diſtrict extending a- 
bout twelve leagues, ruled by a governor 
independent of the governor of Piccardy. ; i 


of which province, however, this country 


forms a part. The preſent governor is 


the duc d' Aumont. The town of Bou- 


logne! is. the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of 
_ RAcims; whoſe reveme amounts to about 
four and twenty thouſand livres, or one 


thouſand pounds ſterling. It is alſo the 


feat of a ſeneſchal's court, from whence Þ 
an appeal lyes to the patliantty: of Paris; 
and thither all condemned criminals are | 
ſent, to have their ſentence confirmed or 


reverſed. Here is likewiſe a bailiwick, 
and a court of admiralty. The military 
juriſdiction of the city belongs to a com- 


mandant appointed by the king, a ſort of 
{inecure beſtowed upon ſome old officer. i 


His appointments are very inconſiderable: 
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garriſon at preſent conſiſts of a few hun- 
dreds of invalids. 11 
Boulogne is divided into tlie Upper an 


Lower Towns. The former is a kind of 
P- Ncitadel, about a ſhort mile in circumfer- 
i- ence, ſituated. on a- riſing ground, ſur- 
5w Mrounded by a high wall and rampart, plant- | 
ce ed with rows of trees, which form a de- 


lightful walk. It commands a fine view 
his of the country and Lower Town; and in 
ital clear weather the coaſt of England, from 
a- Dover to Folkſtone, appears ſo plain, that 
nor one would imagine it was within four or 
ly; five leagues of the French ſhore. The 
ry Upper Town was formerly fortified with. 
C48: outworks, which are now. in ruins. Here 
ou- is a ſquare, a town: houſe, a cathedral, 
of Wand two or three convents of nuns; in one 


dout of which there are ſeveral- Engliſh. girls, 
one Went hither for their education. The ſmall- 
the [nels of the expence encourages parents to 


ſend their children abroad to thefe ſemi- 


That is uſeful, but the French language; 
but they never fail to imbibe pre judiſes a- 
gainſt the Proteſtant religion, and gene- 
tary ally return enthuſiaſtic converts to the re- 


generates a contempt for, and often an: 


Heer. verſion to, their own country. Indeed: 
able: t. cann ot reaſonably be expected that Neo 


C3 


ke reſides. in the Upper Town, and his 


naries; where they learn ſcarce any thing 


gion of Rome. This converſion always 


s 
: _ - 2 1 — — 
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whom they are tanght. to conſider as re- 


the uſual penſion in theſe convents; but I 


nothing can be more wretched than their 55 
: entertainment. 5 : 


ing on both ſides to a large extent, arſd is | 


5 ſhallow that: the children wide through it 
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ple of weak minds, addicted to ſuperſtt- 
tion, ſhould either love or eſteem thoſe 
probated heretics: Ten pounds a year is n 


have been informed by a French lady, Who 
had her education in one of them, that 


The civil magiſtracy of Boulogne, con- 
fiſts of a mayor and echevins ; and this is 
the caſe in almoſt all the towns. of France. 

The Lower Town is continued from 
the gate of the Upper Town, down the 
flope of a hill, as far as the harbour, ſtretch- 


much more conſiderable than the Upper, hy 
with reſpect to the beauty of the ſtreets, it 
the convenience of the houſes, and the in 
number and wealth of the inhabitants. ge 
Theſe, however, are all merchants, or tw 
bourgeois; for the nobleſſe or gentry live by 
all together in the Upper Town, and ne- ble 


ver mix with the others. The harbour wa 
of Boulogne is at the mouth of the ſmall ro- 


river, or rather rivulet Liane, which is ſo ha 


at low water. As the tide makes, the ſea dar 


flows in, and forms a pretty extenſive TI 
harbour, which, however, admits nothing à f 
but ſmall veſſels. It is contracted” at the my 
| mouth: AY two — * or n which gr. 
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= Sem to have been conſtructed by ſome en- 
W gineer very little acquainted with this 
branch of his profeſſion ;- for they are car- 


is i ried” out in ſich a manner, as to collect a 


bank of fand juſt at the entrance of the 


harbour. The road is very open and un- 


ſafe, and the ſurf very high when the wind 


EE blows from the ſea. There is no fortifi- 


cation near the harbour, except a paltry N 
= fort-mounting about: twenty g guns, built in 


the laſt war by the prince By Cruy, upon 
a rock about a league to the eaſtward of 


Boulogne. It appears to be ſituated in 
ſuch a manner, that it can neither offend, 


nor be offended. If the depth of water 
would admit a forty or fifty gun ſhip to 
hye within cannon-ſhot of it, J apprehend- 


it might be ſilenced in half an, hour; but, 
im all probability, there will be no veſlls. 


ges of it at the next rupture between the 
two. crowns. It is ſurrounded every day 
by the ſea at high water; and when it 
blows a freſh gale. towards the ſhore, the 
waves break over the top of it; to the ter- 
ror and aſtoniſhment of the garriſon, Who 
have been often heard crying piteouſſy for 
aſhſtance. Lam perſuaded that it will one 
day diſappear in the twinkling of an eye. 
The neighbourhood of this fort, which is. 


a ſmooth ſandy beach, I have choſen. for 


my bathing place. T he road to it is a- 
RE and PUREE, lying makes. ad _ 
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fant corn-fields, ſkirted by open downs, 3 
where there is a rabbit warren, and great 
plenty of the birds ſo much admired at 


Tunbridge under the name of white ears. 


By the bye, this is a pleaſant: corruption 


of white a ie, the tranſlation of their 
French name cu blank, taken from their 
colour ; for they are actually white to- 
wards the tail. 9 
Upon the top of a high rock, which o- 
verlooks the harbour, are the remains of | 
an old fortification, which is. indiſcrimi- 
nately called, Tour d'ordre, and. Julius 
Geſar*s fort. The original tower was 2 
light houſe built by Claudius Ceſar, deno- 
minated Turris ardens, from the fire burn- 


ed in it; and this the French have cor- 5 
rupted into Tour dordre: but no veſtiges 


of this Roman work remain; . what we now 


fee, are the ruins of a caſtle. built by Char-- [/ 


lemagne. L know of no other. antiquity. 
at Boulogne, except an old vault in the 
Upper Town, now. uled as a magazine, 
which is. {aid to be part: of an ancient tem- 
ple dedicated to Iſis. 

On the other fide of the harbour, oppo- 


ſite to the Lower Town, there is a houſe 


built, at a conſiderable expence, by a ge- 


neral officer, who loſt his life in the late 


war. Never was ſituation. more incon- 


2 venient, _ unpleaſant, and unhealthy. It 
Rands an the edge of an ugly mor aſs, form- 
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1 3 ed by the ſtagnant water left. by the tide 
in its retreat: the very walks of the gar- 
den are ſo moiſt, that, in the drieſt wea- 


carriage muſt croſs the harbour, the wheels 
up to the àxle- tree in mud: - nay, the tide 
o- {ruſhes in ſo faſt, that unleſs you ſeize the 
of time to a minute, you will be in danger of 
ai- Mpcriſking. The apartments of this houſe 


ius gare elegantly fitted up, but very ſmall ; and 


; 2 the garden, notwithitanding its unfavour- 
10- {Mable ſituation, affords a great quantity of 
rn- good fruit. The ooze, impregnated with 
or- ſea ſalt, produces, on this {ide of the har- 


Lamphire T ever ſaw. The French call it 
b Hepierre and I ſuſpect its Engliſh name 


rally found on the faces of bare rocks that 
ne, Moverhang the lea, by the ſpray of which it 
m- is nouriſhed. As it grew upon a naked 


po- might be naturally enough called /ang dit 
zaſe pierre, or /ang-pierre, blood of the rock; 
ge- and hence the name ſamphire. On the 
late ſame ' fide of the harbour there is ano- 


on- ther new houſe, neatly built, belonging to 
It ha gentleman whe has obtained: a grant from 
the king of ſome ground which was Ware 


% Py 


ther, no perſon can make a tour of it 
without danger of the rheumatiſm. Be- 
ſides, the houſe is altogether inacceſſible 
except at low. water, and even then the 


bour, an incredible quantity of the ſineſt 


is a corruption of /ang- pierre. It is gene- 


rock without any appearance of ſoil, it 
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overflowed at high water. He has raiſed 
dykes at a conſiderable expence, to exclude BY 
the tide ; and if he can bring his project to 8 
bear, he will not only gain a good eſtate Bi 
for himſelf, but alſo improve the harbour, 
by increaſing the depth at high water.. 
In the Lower Town of Boulogne there 
are ſeveral religious houſes, particularly a 1 
ſeminary, a convent of Cordeliers, and a- 
nother of Capuchins. This laſt having 
fallen to decay, was ſome years ago repair- 
ed, chiefly by the charity of Britiſh travel- 
lers, collected by father Græme, a native of 
North-Britain, who had been an officer in | 

the army of King james II. and is ſaid to 
have turned monk of this mendicant order, 
by way of voluntary penance for having 
killed his friend in a duel. Be that as it 


may, he was a well-bred, ſenſible man, of Mn o 
a very exemplary life KEY converſation ; |. fr 
and his memory is much revered in this ie, 
place. Being Superior of the convent, he {Mee 
cauſed the Britiſh arms to be put up in the hir 
church, as a mark of gratitude for the be-Wae x 
nefactions received from our nation. Iof-f th 
ten walk in the garden of the convent, the tl 
walls of which are waſhed by the lea at Wim | 
high water, At the bottom of the garden Wd, 
js a little private grove, ſeparated from it rt, 
by a high wall, with a door of communi- Nin 
cation, and hither the Capuchins retire, we 
When they are diſpoſed for conte mplation. eac 


— 
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About two years ago, this place was ſaid to 


pe converted to a very different uſe. There 


as among the monks one pere Charles, a 
uſty friar, of whom the people tell ſtrange 
ories. Some young women of the town 
ere feen mounting over the wall by a lads 
er of ropes, in the duſk of the evening 
nd there was an unuſual crop of belt 
that ſeaſon. In ſhort, pere Charles and his 
ompanions gave ſuch ſcandal, that the 
hole fraternity was changed; and now 
he neſt is occupied by another flight of 
heſe birds of paſſage. If one of our pri- 
ateers hal kidnapped a Capuchin during 
he war and exhibited him in his habit, as a 
ew in London, he would have proved a 
ood prize to the captors ; for I know not 
more uncouth and groteſque animal, than 
n old Capuchin } in the habit of his order. | 
friend of mine, (a Swiſs officer) told 
ne, that a peaſant in his country uſed to 
'eep bitterly whenever a certain Capu- 
hir mounted the pulpit to hold forth to 
ie people. The good father took notice 

f this man, and believed he was touched 
v the finger of the Lord: he exhorted 
im to encourage theſe acceſſions of grace, 
d, at the ſame time, to be of good com- 
rt, as having received ſuch marks of the 
vine favour. The man ſtill continued 
weep as before, every time the monk 
Saen; - ing at laſt the Capuchin inſiſted 
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er: we were bred up together in the 


of your reverence one would {wear you 
dere brothers. Poor Baudouin! he died 

of a fall 7 

8 ingly. pay for a. couple of maſſes to pray 


there is an hoſpital or workhouſe, which! 
ſeems to be eſtabliſhed upon a very good 


of catgut, and in knitting ſtockings... It i; 
under the direction of a biſhop, and the ſee 
is at preſent filled by a prelate of great pi. 


to bigotry and. fanaticiſm. The churches 
in this town are but indifferently built, and 


_ deed does there ſeem to be the leaſt. tall - 
for the liberal arts. | 


you inthe other articles you deſire to know 


upon Knowing what it was in his diſcourſe = 
'Or appearance, that made ſuch an Ae. 15 


on upon his heart.“ Ah, father! (cried Mt. 
1 the peaſant) I never ſe you but I think 


4 of a venerable goat which Ilolt at Eaſt- 


<< ſame family: he was the Very. picture : 


-reſt his ſoul ! I would will 


him out of purgatory ? | 
Among other public edifices at Boulogne, : 


foundation. It maintains ſeveral hundreds : 


of poor. people, who are kept conſtantly at | 


work, according to their age and abilities, 
in making thread, all ſorts of lace, a kind 


ety and beneyolence, tho” a little inclining 


poorly ornamented : there is not one pic- 
ture in the place worth looking at, nor in 


In my next, I ſhall endeavour to ſatisf 


Mean-while, I am ever 


Von. 
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en N 5 1 * . 
Am infinitely obliged to D. H 


the favourable manner in which hs © has 
pra) | mentioned. me to the Earl of H- I 


have at laſt recovered my books, by viewe | 


Sach of a particular order to the director of the 
douane, procured by the application of the 
good, Engliſh reſident to the French miniſtry. I 
am now preparing for my long journey; 


ly al but before I leave this place, I ſhall ſend 


ties, you the packet I mentioned, by Meriton. 
kind | Mean-while I muſt fulfil my. promiſe, in 
It ü communicating the obſervations I have had 
e let | occaſion to make upon this town and coun- 
at Pi try. 

lining The air of: Boulogne iS vid and ad 
ches and, J believe, of conſequence unhealthy. 
. and Laſt winter the froſt, which continued ſix 
e ple weeks in London, laſted here eight weeks 
ww | without intermiſſion; and the cold was ſo 


intenſe, that, in the garden of the Capu- 


top to bottom. On our. arrival here we 

found all kinds of fruit more backward 

than in England. The froſt, in its ar 
r. 1. 1 


for 


chins, it ſplit the bark of ſeveral elms from 
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in its 0 00 to Britain, i is much weaken- E i 


tated with ſaline particles, reſiſt 1 


the operktion of ffeezing. Hence, in ſe- 
vere winters, all places near the ſea-ſide 


are leſs cold than more inland diſtricts, 


This is the reaſ#n why the winter is often 
more mild at Edinburgh than at London. 
A very great degree of cold is required to 
freeze ſalt water. Indeed it will not freeze 
at all, until it has depoſited all its ſalt. It is 
now generally allowed among philoſophers 1 


that water is no more than ice thawed by 
heat, either ſolar or ſubterranean, or both; 
and that this heat being expelled, it would 1 
return to its natural conſiſtence. This being 
the caſe, nothing elſe is required for the 
freezing of water, than a certain degrec 
of cold, which may be generated by "the 
help of ſalt, or ſpirit of nitre, even under 
the line. I would propoſe, therefore, that 
an apparatus of this ſort ſnould be provided 
in every ſhip that goes to ſeœa; and in caſe 
there ſhould: be a deficiency. of: freſhwater 
on board, the ſea water may be rendered 
| potable, by being firſt converted into ice. 
Ihe air of Boulogne is not only loaded 
with a great evaporation from the ſea, in- 
. creaſed: by ſtrong gales of wind from the 
welt and er t, which blow almoſt 
_ continually during the greateſt part of the 
year; but it is alfo ſubject to putrid va- 
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pours! ariſing from the-low marſhy ground 
in the neighbourhood of the harbour, which 


is every tide! overflowed: with ſca-water: 


This may be one cauſe of the ſcrofula and 
rickets, which are two prevailing diſorders 
among the children in Boulogne; but I be- 


lieve the former is more owing to the wa- 


ter uſed in the Lower Town, which is ve- 


ry hand and/unwholeſome : it curdles with 
ſoap, gives a, red colour to the meat that 


is boiled in it, and, when drank by ſtran- 


gers, never falls to occaſion pains in the 


ſtomach and bowels; nay, ſometimes pro- 
duces d 


impregnut ed. with nitre, if not with ſome- 
thing more miſchievous. "We know that 


mundic, or pyrites, very often contains a 


5 well of 
inhabitants reſort in the morning, as the 
in St Georg 


: a fouhtain of excellent water, hard by the 
| cathedral in the Upper Town, from whence 


= proportion of arſenic, mixed with ſulphur, 
Vvurioh and mercury. 


Perllaps it partakes 
of the acid of ſome- coal mine; for there 
are c orks in this diſtrict. There is a 
purging water within a quarter of 
a mile of the Upper Town, to which the 


people of London go to the Dog-and-duck, 


ge's fields. There is likewiſe 


Lam daily ſupplied at a ſmall expence. 
Some modern chemiſts affirm, that no ſa- 


line chalybeate waters can exiſt, except in 
the neighbourhood of coal-damps; 5 and that 


D 2 


yiſenteries:” „In aft appearance- it is 
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frien 


the water which the inhabitants generally 


uſe is hard and brackiſh ; and that the peo- 2 
ple are remarkably ſubject to the king's e- 


vil and conſumption. Theſe] would im- 
pute to the bad- water, impregnated with 
the vitriol and brine of coal, as there is 


nothing in the conſtitution of the air that 
ſhould render ſuch diſtempers endemial. | 
That the air of Boulogne encourages pu- 
trefaction, appears from the effect it hass 
upon butcher's meat, which, though the 


ſeaſon is remarkably cold, we can hardly 


keep four- and- twenty bours in the i 


Park of the houſe. __ 
Living here is pretty e and 


5 the markets are; tolerably ſapplied. - The 


beef is neither fat nor firm; but very good 
for ſoup, which is the only 'oſe the 5 rench 
make of it. The veal is not ſo white, nor 
ſo well fed, as the Engliſh veal ; but it is 
more juicy, and better taſted. The mut- 
ton and pork are very good. We buy our 


poultry alive, and fatten them at home. 
Here are excellent turkies, and no want of 


game: the hares, in particular, are very 
large, juicy, and high flayoured. The beſt 
part of the fiſh caught on this coaſt is ſent 


poſt to Paris, in chaſſe-marines, by a com- 


nothing can be more mild and gentle;" and 

" to the conſtitution, than the ſatd IF j 
damps : but I know that the place where 1 
was hred ſtands upon a zonic of coal; that 
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I pany: 'of contractors, like: thoſe. of Haſtings 
in Suſſex, | Nevertheleſs, we have ęxcel- 
= lent ſoles, ſkaite, flounders and Whitings, 
and ſometimes Wackarel. 
very large, coarſe, and rank. There is 
very little fiſh caught on the win N. coaſt, 
& becauſe; the ſhallows run a great 

= the ſhore 3 and the fiſh live chiefly in deep 
water: for this reaſon the fiſhermen go a 
Ja great way out to ſea, ſometimes even as 
far as the coaſt of England. Notwithſtand- 
ing all the haſte the contractors can make, 
their fiſh in the ſummer is very often ſpoil- 
ed before it arrives at Paris; and this ig 
not to be wondered at, conſidering the 
length of the way, which is near one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. At heſt it muſt be 
in ſuch a mortified condition, that no other 
people, except the negroes on the coaſt of 
5 Guinea, would feed upon it. 


The oyfters are 


ay from; 


The wine commonly drank. 8 none 


comes from Auxerre, is very ſmall and 
meagre, and may be had from five to 
eight ſols a bottle; that is from twopence 
halfpenny to four pence. The French in- 
habitants drink no good wine; nor is there 


any to be had, unleſs you have recourſe to 


| the. Britiſh wine=merchants here eſtabliſhed, 
who deal in Bourdeaux wines, brought hi- 
ther by fea for the London market. I have 


very good claret from a friend, at the rate 
of fifteenpence ſterling a bottle ; : and exceE 
0 3 ; 
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Burgundy in the place; and the aubergiſ- 
charge it at two livres a bottle. There is 
is very agreeable; and very cheap. All 
the brandy which I have ſeen in Boulogne is 
new, fiery, and {till burnt. This is the traſh 


have it for about tenpence a gallon. Butchers | 


tent ſmall beer as reaſonable as in Eugland. $ 
I don't believe there is a drop of generous i 


tes impoſe upon us ſhamefully,” when they 4 


a ſmall white wine, called preniac, which 


which fmugglers import into Englnd: they 


meat is ſold for five ſols, or twopence halt- 
penny a pound, and the pound here con- 
fiſts of eighteen ounces. - I have a young div 
turkey for thirty ſols; a hare for four-and- wo 
twenty; a couple of chickens for twenty of 


ſols, and a couple of good ſoles for the Wa it 


fame price. Before we left England, we bel. 
were told that there was no fruit in Bou- Mto c 
logne ; but we have found ourſelves agree- I 
ably diſappointed i in this particular. The this 


place is well ſupplied with ſtrawberries, Mby 1 


cherries, gooſeberries, corinths, peaches, Was 


apricots, and excellent pears. 1 have eat- num 


en more fruit this ſeaſon, than I have done beer 
for ſeveral years. There are many well- F a 


cultivated gardens in the ſkirts of the town; witt 


particularly one belonging to our friend Mrs ly e. 
B-, where we often drank tea in a charming with 


ſummer-houſe built on a riſing ground, which and 
commands a delightful proſpect of the ſea. mile 


We have many * to this * la- 


4 „ 
, L dy, who is a kind neighbour, an — 


friend, and a moſt agreeable companion: ſhe 
i. | 3 e Engliſh prettily, and is greatly attach 
ey ed to the people and cuſtoms of our nation. 
18 3 Laber, uſe wood for their common fewel, 
ich tho“, if I were to live at Boulogne, I would 
au | mix it with coal, which this country affords. 
e 18 | : Both the wd and the coal are reaſonable 
aſh enough. I am certain that a man may keep 
ney houſe in Boulogne for about one half of 


ers what it will coſt him in London; and this is 


alf - ſaid to be one of the deareſt places in France. 
on- The adjacent country is very agreeable, 
ung diverſified with hill and dale, corn-fields, 


nd- woods, and meadows: There is a foreſt 
>pty of a conſiderable extent, that begins about 


the Ma ſhort league from the Upper Town: it 


we belongs to the king, and the wead1 1s: farmed 
zou- to different individuals. 

ree- In point of agriculture, the: 0 00 in 
The this neighbourhood ſeem to have profited 


ries, by the example of the Engliſh. Since 1 


ches, was laſt in France, fifteen years ago, a good 


eat- number of incloſures and plantations have 


done been made in the Engliſh faſhion. There 


well- is a good many tolerable country-houſes 


»wn ; within a few miles of Boulogne, but moſt- 
Mrs ly empty. I was offered a complete houſe, 
ming with a garden of four acres well laid out, 
hichf and two fields for graſs or hay, about a 
e ſea mile from the town, for four hundred li- 


od la-WVres, about ſeventeen pounds a year; it is 
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1 of Boulogne ate deſcended from the Flem- Mi 


plexions; very different from the natives 


Wer- "FUE" People of the 1 en- 4 


dr r duties upb falt. How they deſerved 


_ courſe of the haſt year. The interruption 
which is given, in arbitrary governments 
to the adminiſtration of juſtice, by the in 
| terpoſition of the great, has always a baqſÞnd: { 


— 
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partly furniſhed,” TNands in ah apriceable. ſi⸗ . 
tuation, with a fine proſpect of the ſea; and 
was: lately occupied by à Scotch nnn 4A 
who is in tlie ſervice of Franc. 
To judge from appearance, the people Bi 


ings, who formerly poſſeſſed chis country; 
for à great many of the preſent inhabitants 
have fine — fair hair, and florid com- 
of France in general, who are diſtinguiſh- 8 
ed by black hair, hrown ſkins, and fwarthy 

e aveitmpied from the 4 uni 


this mark of fayour, Ido not know 3 but ; 


they ſeem to have a ſpirit of independence ni 
among them, are very ferocious, and much 
addicted to revenge. Many  barbarous 


murders are committed, both in the tower 

and country; and the peafants, from mo- 
tives of envy and reſentment, - frequentlyſ 
ſet their neighbours houſes on fire: 'Several 
inſtances: of this kind have happened in the 


een. 


e hi 


effect upon the morals of the common peogd a 


ple. The peaſants too are often aan ith 
deſperate. and lavage, by the miſery t 


aſt: p 


A FP from te eee and 8 of 
heir landlords. In this neighbourhood the 
„Fabouring people are ill lodged and wretch- 
edly fed; and they have no idea of elean- 
Pineſs. There is a ſubſtantial burgher in 
ne High Town, who was ſome years ago 
Fonvicted of a moſt barbarous murder. 
Ne received ſentence to be broke alive upon 
Ine wheel; but was pardoned by the inter- 


m- 
ves poſition of the governor of the county, and 
iſh- {Warries on his buſineſs as uſual: in the face 


f the whole community. A furious able, 
peing refuſed/ orders by the biſhop}: on ac- 


1, in kount of his irregular life, took an oppor- 
delle unity to ſtab the pre late with a knife; one 
rved punday, as he walked out of the cathedral. 


but The good biſhop defired he might be per- 
ence nitted to eſcape; but it was thought pro- 
muchſer to puniſn with the utmoſt ſeverity, 


puch an atrocious attempt. He was accor- 
| ingly apprehended, and, though the wound 
Fas not mortal, condemned to be broke. 
When this dreadfal ſentence was executed, 
ale cried out, that it was hard he ſhould 
ndergo ſuch torments, for having woun- 
ed a worthleſs. prieſt, by whom he had 
een injured, while ſuch a one (naming 
e hurgher mentioned above) lived in eaſe 
Ind ſecurity, after having brutally murder- 
d a poor man, and a helpleſs woman big 
th: child, who had not given: A tha: 7 
aſt: provocation. abt Thus | 


8 


46. NLE TT E R HIV in 
The: inhabitants: of Bqulogne may be di- 
videdantouthregchiſſes ; the nobleſſe or a 
gentry, tlie urghers, and the canaille. I ou 
dent mention the clergy, and the people ati 
belonging to tie law, becauſe I ſhall occa- Mor 
| ſionally:troublecgou with my: thoughts | upon 
thetreiigion and dceleſiaſtics of this country; 
and asp for thrlawyers, evcluſtwe of their 
profeſſion they may be conſidered as be- 
1 longing to one or other -of theſe: diviſi- 
ons Phe:nobleſſe: are>vain, proud, poor 
0 and flothf uit Very few of them have above 
= fin houfand" ilivwes 4 year; which may a. 
. mourxlotos about two hundred and Hifi 

pounds ſter ling ; and many of them have fm 
noob Half this fevenue “ I think there is ont 
heireſs, ſaick ts: be worth one hundred thou- 
ſandalbe res About four thouſand two hun- 
dredt : ꝓbdundk; but then her jewels, 'haf 
cloaths; and den. her linen; are? reckoned 
purt of this forth. The 'nobletfe have no 
the co mn ſenfe to refide at their houſe 
in the country, where, by farming their own 
grounds, they might live at a ſmall expencef 
| and ir prove ami eſtates at the ſame time 
They allow their country-houſes to go ta 

decay, aud their gardens and fields to waſte 
anck veſide in dark holes in the Upper Toi 
| of Boulogne, without light, air, or conve 
18 nience. There they ſtarve” within 'dooriible 
| that they may have wherewithal to purchait hey 
fine cloaths, and appear dreſſed « once a da ud. 
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we church, or on the rampart. They 
i ave no education, no:tafte fort reading; no 
: k Rn indeed am earthly-occu- 
4 ion, but that of Jraffing | din hair, and 
ca. NHorning their bodies. They hate walking, 


J ot ſtimulated by the vanity of being ſeen. 
ought to except; indeed, thoſe who turn 


heir time with the prieſt, either at church, 
Ir in their onchduſes. Other amuſtments 
ey have none in this place, except private 


f eing expenſive. N qthing can be more par- 


have imonious than the œconomy of theſe peo- 
s ont ple: they live upon foupe and bouille, fiſh 

hound ſallad: they never think of giving t 
hun pers, or entertaining their friends; they 
| ven ſave the expence of coffee and tea, tho? 


8 reſume that every perſon drinks coffee at 


Aways over by one o'clock; and in lieu of 
ea in the afternoon, they bent With a glaſs 
pf ſherbet, or capillaire. In a word, I know 
Wot a more inſignificant ſet of mortals than 
Whe nobleſſe of Boulogne; helpleſs in them- 
Figs, and:uſelefsito;the community; With- 
dignity, ſenſe, or ſentiment:; contemp- 


hey pretend to be jealous of their rank, 


nd would never go abroad, if they werr 


1 evotees,. and ſpend the greateſt part of 


Parties of card- playing, which are far from 


Poth are very cheap at Boulogne. Eur 


Home, immediately after dinner, which is 


ible from pride; and ridicutoils from vanity. 


4 & bad, will entertain no correſpondence with 
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ſtrangers, on pretence of a delicacy in the ar 
order to conceal their poverty, which woul : 
appear to greater diſadvantage if they a 


Conſider ing the vivacity of the French pec 4 a 
ple, one would imagine they could not poli 


are a puppet-ſhow_ and a mountebank ; bull; 
medy. Their high maſſes, their feaſts, the 
images, tapers, robes, incenſe, benedictiong 


ceremonies, which revolve almoſt inceſſant 


ſtition implies fear, never was a word mor 
religion of Rome. The people are fo t: 


terror by this ſort of machinery, that it a 
muſes their imaginations in the moſt agree. 
able manner, and keeps them always in goo 
humour. A Roman catholic longs as impa- Hains 


1E N EA I. 
the merchants, hom they term plebè ian 
They likewiſe keep at a great diſtance fron 
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ticle of punctilio: but, as I am informed, th 
ſtatelineſs is in a great meaſure affected, 5 


mitted of a more familiar communication 


ſibly lead ſuch an inſipid life, altogether uM 
animated by ſociety or diverſion. True i 
is, the only profane. diverſions of this plac 
then their religion affords 'a perpetual col 
proceſſions, their pilgrimages, confelfion . 
ſpectacles, repreſontations, and innumerabl:;c; 
ra 

ly, furniſh a variety of entertainment fronmhe « 
one end of the year to the other. If faperWce, 


miſapplied than it is to the mummery of the 


from being impreſſed with awe and religiouſhne 
ri, 
hay 
hich 


tiently for the : feſtival of St Suaire, or H Ro 
Croix, or St Veronique, as a {chool-boy iſhain, 
anos | 55 . Vo. 
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WE ngland for the repreſentation of punch and 
ie ” devil; - and there is generally as much 
I; W uohing at one farce as at the other. Even 
hen the deſcent from the croſs is acted, in 
Wc holy week, with all the eirtumſtances 
: Nat ought naturally to inſpire the graveſt 
, Entimients, if you caſt your eyes among the 
ultitude that croud the place, you will not 
Wiſcover one melancholy face: all is prat- 
Wing, tittering, or laughing; and ten to one 
It you perceive a number of them employ- 
bY d in hifling the female who perſonates the 

WT irzin Mary. And here it may not be a- 
Wits to obſerve, that the Roman catholics, 
Hot content with the infinite number of ſaints 
Who really exiſted, have not only perſoni- 
wed the crofs, but made two female ſaints 
ut of a piece of linen. Veronique or Ve- 
rica, is no other than a corruption of 
ra icon, or vera © effioies, ſaid to be 
e exact repreſentation of our Saviour's 
ce, impreſſed upon a piece of linen, 
ith which he wiped the ſweat from his 
Ay in his way to the place of cruci- 
The fame is worſhipped under the 
me - of St Suaire, from the Latin word 
darium. This ſame handkerchief is ſaid 
have had three folds, on every one of 
hich was the impreſſion; one of theſe re- 
ains at Jeruſalem, a ſccond Was brought 
Rome, and a third was conveyed to 
Wain. Baronius ſys, there is a very an- 
VoL. I. OLED 


cient Liſtory of the - ſanta feos th in the Va 5 


tican. Tillemont, however, looks upon 2 


the whole as a fable. Some ſuppoſe Vero- 
nica to be the ſame with St Hæmorrhoiſſa, 


the patroneſs of thoſe who are afflicted 


with the piles, who make their joint invo- | 
cations to her and St Fiacre, the ſon'of a 
Scotch king, who lived and died a hermit 
in France. The troops of Henry V. of Eng- 
land are ſaid to have pillaged the chapel 
of this Highland laint ; who, in revenge, 
aſſiſted his countrymen, in the French fer- 
vice, to defeat the Engliſh at Bauge, and 


_ afterwards afflicted Henry with the piles, 
of which he died. This prince complained, 
that he was not only plagued by the living 

Scots, but even pericuted by thoſe who 
were dead. 


1 know not whether 1 may be allowed 


to compare the Romiſh religion to come- 
dy, and Calveniſm to tragedy. The firſt a- 


mules the ſenſes, and excites ideas of mirth 


and good humour; the other, like tragedy, 


deals in the paſſions of terror and pity. 
Step into a conventicle of diſſenters, you 
will, ten to one, hear the miniſter holding 
forth upon the ſufferings of Chriſt, or the 
tormerits of hell, and ſe many marks of 
religious horror in the faces of the hearers. 
This is perhaps one reaſon why the refor- 


mation did not ſucceed in France, among 
a volatile, giddy, unthinking people, ſhock- 
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a- ed at the mortified appearances of the Cal- 


on viniſts; and accounts for its rapid progreſs 
o- MY among nations of a more melancholy turn 
Ta, of character and complexion ; for, in the 
ted ME converſion of the maltitude, reaſon is ge- 
70- nerally out of the queſtion. Even the pc- 
fa nance impoſed upon the catholics is little 
mit BY more than mock mortification : a murder - 
er is often acquitted with his confeſſor for 
| ing three prayers extraordinary; and 
S ele eaſy terms, on which abſolution is 
er- 5 obtained, certainly encourage the repeti- 
4 tion of the moſt enormous crimes. The 
1, pomp and ceremonies of this religion, to- 
ed, Þ J kether with the great number of holydays 
ing they obſerve, howſoever they may keep up 
vho : the {pit its of the commonalty, and help to 
+ diminiſh the ſenſe of their own miſery, 
muſt certainly, at the ſame time, produce 
& a frivolous taſte for frippery and ſhew, and 
encourage a habit of idleneſs, to which I, 
in a great meaſure, aſcribe the extreme 
Z poverty of the lower people. Very near 
half of their time, which might be pro- 
N employed in the exerciſe of induſtry, 
is loſt to themſelves and the community, 
in attendance upon the different exhibitions 
| of religious mumme 
But as this letter has already run to an 
unconſcionable length, I ſhall defer, till a- 
nother occaſion, what I have further to ſay 
en the people of this place, and in tlie 
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| mean time aſſure you, that I am always 
* N Yours affectionately, 
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Boulogne September, 1a, 196 3. 


DEAR SIR, 


Y ſtay in this place now draws to- ane 
IVI wards a period. Till within theſe 1 fro 
few days I have continued bathing, with | der 
ſome advantage to my health, though the tea 
ſeaſon has been cold and wet, and diſa-lon 
greeable. There was a fine proſpect of a 
plentiful harveſt in this neighbourhood. [ 
uled to have great pleaſure in driving be- the 
tween the fields of wheat, oats, and barley ;|M 

but the crop has been entirely rained by the q 
rain, and nothing is now to be ſeen on the 
ground but the tarniſhed ſtraw, and the rot- 
ten {poils of the huſbandman's labour, The : 
ground ſcarce affords ſubſiſtence to a few 
flocks of meagreſheep, that crop the {tubble,W 
and the intervening graſs ; each flock under 
the protection of its ſhepherd, with his crook 
and dogs, who lyes every night in the midf 
of the fold, in a little thatched travelling 
lodge, mounted on a wheel-carriage. Here 
he paſſes the night, in order to defend his 
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flock from the wolves, which are ſome- 


times, eſpecially i in winter, very bold and 
== deſperate. 


Two days ago we made an excurſion : 
to. the 


with Mrs B and Capt. L- 
village of Samers, on the Paris road, about 
three leagues from Boulogne. Here is a 


venerable abbey of Benedictines, well en- 
6; | dowed, with large agreeable gardens pret- 


5 Inh. laid out. The monks are well lodged, . 
to- and well entertained. Though reſtricted | 


\el- from fleſh meals: by the rules of their or- 


with der, they are allowed to eat wild duck and 
the Iteal, as a ſpecies of fiſh; ; and when they 
kla- long for a good bouillon, or a partridge, 


of aer pullet, they have nothing to do but to - 


1. 1 Wy they are out of order. In that caſe 
be- the appetite. of the patient is indulged in 


ey; 5 his own apartment. Their church is ele- 


- thei gantly contrived, but kept in a very dirty 
a the condition. The greateſt curioſity 1 ſaw in 
rot- this place was an Engliſh boy, about eight 

Thee nine years old, from Dov er, whom his 

few ether had ſent hither to learn the French 
bble, language. In leſs than eight weeks he was 
a become captain of the boys of the place, 
crook poke French perfectly well, and had almoſt 
midſtfFergot his mother tongue. But to return to 
.eNin be-people of Boulogne. | 

Here The burghers here, as in other . con- 


nd his 


I 


iſt of merchants, ſhop-keepers, and artiſans. 
Some of the merchants have got Fortunes 5 


N LETTEXC iT: . 
by fitting out privateers during the war 
A great many ſingle ſhips were taken from 
the Engliſh, notwithſtanding the good ei 


25 
+ 


look-out of: our cruiſers, who. were 10 a- 
lert, that the privateers from this: coaſt 
were often taken in. four hours after they 
ſailed from the French harbour, and there is 
hardly a captain of an armateur in Bou- 
logne, ho has not been priſoner in England 
five or {ix times in the courſe-of the war. Ne 
They were fitted out at a very ſmall- ex- 
pence, and uſed to run over in the night tot 
the coaſt of England, where they hovered as 
Engliſh fiſhing ſmacks, until they kidnap- 
_ ped ſome coaſter, with which they made o 
the beſt of their way acroſs the channel. 
If they fell in with a Britiſh cruizer, they He. 
ſurrendered without refiſtance-: the cap- this 
tain was ſoon exchanged, and. the loſs of Mtrir 
the proprietor was not great: if they ſell 
brought their prize ſafe into harbour. the that 
advantage was conſiderable. In time off be 
peace the merchants of Boulogne deal in of 
wine, brandies, and oil, imported from take 
the South, and export fiſh, with the ma - ¶ bric 
nufactures of France, to Portugal, and o-Nchie 
ther countries; but the trade is not great. fror 
Here are two or three conſiderable hou- Hat 1 
ſes of wine-merchants from Britain, holt is 
deal in Bourdeaux wine, with which they ler et 
ſupply London and other parts of England kirk 
Scotland, and Ireland. The. fiſhery o pric 
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nap- 


nadeÞ 
mel. 

they 
cap- 


s off 


they ſell in England, for no other reaſon but 


„ the 


ie ot 
al in 


bout thirty-five thouſand pounds ſterling. 


land in the. courſe. of the wars Indeed 


they ſeem to be good for nothing ele, 


and perhaps they were built for this. pur- 


I pole: only. The fmugglers from the coaſt 
of Kent and Suſſex pay Engliſh gold for 
0 great quantities. of French brandy, tea, 
coffee and {mall wine, which they run from 
this country. They lkewiſe by glaſs 


(trinkets, toys, and coloured prints, which 


that they come from France, as they may 


be had as cheap, and much better finiſhed, 


of our own. manufacture. They likewiſe 


from take off ribbons, laces, linen and cam- 


4 ma- 


od o- ſchiefly i in the hands of traders that come 


brics; though this branch of trade is 


greg from London, and make their purchaſes 


hou- at Dunkirk, where they pay no duties. 
„bolt is certainiy worth while for any travel- 
n theyſWier to lay in a ſtock of linen either at Bun- 
gland, kirk or Boulogne; the difference of the: 
TTY ol Price. at theſe. two.. Places is not great. 
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mackarel and herring is ſo conſiderable on 
this coaſt, that it is ſaid to yield annually 
eight or nine hundred thouſand livres, a+ 


The ſhop-keepers here drive a conſider- 
able traffic with the Engliſh ſmugglers, 
| whoſe: cutters are almoſt the only. veſſels 
one ſees in the harbour of Boulogne; if we 
except about a dozen of thoſe flat bottom 
ed boats, which raiſed ſuch alarms in Eng- 


; 
* 
b 
| 
iY 
; 
4 


. 
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8 at their eaſe, probably in conſequence of 
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Even here I have made a provifen of ſhirts 2 

for one half of the money they would 
have coſt in London. Undoubtedly the 
practice of ſmuggling is very detrimental BW 
to the fair trader, and carries conſiderable MF: 
ſums of money out of the kingdom, to en- 
rich our rivals. and enemies. The cuſtom 


houſe officers are very watchful, and make 


a great number of ſeizures: nevertheleſs, 
the ſmugglers find their account in- conti- 


nuing this contraband commerce; and are 


ſaid to indemnify themſelves, if they ſave 
one cargo out of three. After all, the beſt j# 


way to prevent ſmuggling, is to lower the 9 
duties upon the commodities which are 


revenue upon tea has increaſed. ever ſince 


bye, the tea {ſmuggled on the. coaſt of Suſ- 
{ex is moſt execrable ſtuff. While I ſtay- 


the duty upon it was diminiſhed. By the 


thus introduced. I have been told that the 


ed at Haſtings, for the conveniency of 1 | 


bathing, I-muſt have changed my breakfaſt, 


if I had not luckily brought tea with me be 
from London: yet we have as good tea 


at Boulogne for nine livres a pound, a8 


that which ſells at: fourteen e at ; 
London. ng: 


The Bourgeois of this os em to live 


their trade with the Engliſh. Their hou- 
ſes conſiſt of the ground- floor, one ſtorey 


abave, and garrets. In thoſe Which are he - 


rts 8 
the Haultry things; made with ſtraw bottoms, 
tal 
en · 
aks hat ſtand on edge in a corner, except 
els; 1 
upon croſs legs that open and ſhut occaſi- 
are nally. The king of France dines off a 
Woard of this kind. Here is plenty of 
able-linen however. "The pooreſt tradeſ- 


nti- 


ſave 


the 
Forner, and ſilver forks with four prongs, 


hich are uſed with the right hand, there 


t the : | 


| the 
Sul - 
ſtay⸗ 

of 


4 
kfaſt, 


bh me 


d tea | 
ö Jometimes three mattraſſes. Their teſters. 


id, 28 
19S ab 


to live 
nce of 
r hou- 
ſtorey 
ch are 
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rell furniſhed, you ſee pier-plaſſes and 


arble flabs; _ the chairs are either 


hich coſt about a ſhilling a-picce, or old- 


faſhioned, high-backed feats of needle- 
ork, ſtuffed, very clumſy and incommo- 


ious. The tables are ſquare fir-boards, 


when they are uſed, and then tliey art 


an in Boulogne has a napkin on every 


being very little occaſion for knives; > © fbr- 
the meat is boiled, or roaſted to rags. 


The French beds are fo high, that ſome- 
Rimes one is obliged to mount them by the 


help of ſteps ; and this is alſo the caſe in 


Flanders. They very {eldomauſe feather- 
peds; but they ly upon a paillaſſe, or bag 


pf ſtraw, over which are laid two, and 


Pre high and old-faſhioned, and their cur- 


tains generally of thin bays, red or green, 


aced with taudry yellow, in imitation of 
old. In ſome houſes, however, one meets 
vith furniture of ſtamped linen; but there 


s no ſuch thing as a carpet to be ſeen, and 
Nhe floors are in a very dirty condition. 


7 
—— — 
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They have not even the implements of 
cleanlineſs in this country. Every chamber 
is furniſhed with an armoire, or clothes- Ml 
preſs, and a cheſt of drawers, of very 
clumſy workmanſhip. Every thing fſhews IM 
a deficiency in the mechanic arts. There 
is not a door nor a window that ſhuts cloſe. 
The hinges, locks, and latches, are of 
iron, coarſely made, and ill contrived. 
The very chimnies are built ſo open, that 4 
they admit both rain and ſun, and all of i 
$a ſmoke intolerably. If there is no 
_ cleanlineſs among theſe people, much leg 
' ſhall we find delicacy, which is the clean- 
lineſs of the mind. Indeed they are utter Min 
ſtrangers to what we call common decen- 
cy; and I could give you .ſome-high fla- 
voured inſtances, at which even a native Wi 
of Edinburgh would ſtop his noſe. There s 
are certain mortifying views of human na- 
ture, which undoubtedly ought to be con- 
cealed as mych as poſſible, in order to pre- 
vent giving offence : and nothing can be 
more abſurd, than to plead the difference 
of cuſtom in different countries, in defence 
of thoſe uſages which cannot fail giving 
diſguſt to the organs and ſenſes of all man- 
kind, Will cuſtom exempt: from the impu- 
tation of groſs. indecency a French lady, 
who ſhifts. her frowſy ſmock in preſence 
of a male viſitant, and talks to him of her 
lavement; her medicine, and her bidet | Ay 


: 39 
of Wt alian //gnora makes no ſcruple of telling 
der ou, ſhe is ſuch a day to begin a courſe of 
es- MPhyſic for the pox. The celebrated refor- 
ry ner of the Italian comedy introduces a 
ws nild befouling itſelf on the ſtage, OE, Ne 
ere ri sENTI ? BISOGNA DESFASSARLO, 
e. A cenno che ſenteſi mal odore.) I have 
of {known a lady handed to the houſe of office 
ed. 5 y her admirer, who ſtood at the door, 
that nd entertained her with Hong mots all the 

of ime ſhe was within. Bur I ſhould be glad 
no to know whether it is poſſible for a fine 
ic6| dy to {peak and act in this manner, with- 
ean- {but exciting ideas to her own diſadvantage 

ter n the mind of every man who has any i- 

cen- {hagination left, and enjoys the entire uſe 
fla· pt his ſenſes, howſoever the may be Ro 

ative : filed by 'the cuſtoms of her country ! 

here here is nothing ſo vile or repugnant to 
na- Watyre, but you may plead preſcription for 
CON- i in the cuſtoms of ſome nation or other. 
pre- Pariſian likes mortified fleſh: a native 

n be hf f Legiboli will not taſte his fifh till it is 

rence ; uite putrefied : the civilized inhabitants 

ence If Kamſchatka get drunk with the urine 

iv ing] their gueſts, whom they have already 

man-{Witoxicated : the Nova Ze ls make 

mpu-Werry on train-oil: the Greenlanders eat 
lady the ſame diſh with their dogs: the Caf- 

{ence Wes, at the Cape of Good Hope, piſs u- 

of her {Won thoſe whom they delight to honour, 

/ © Avid feaſt upon a ſheep's inteſtines with | 
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? their contents, as the ae dainty that : Mm 


can be preſented. A ;true-bred; French- ce 


: man dips his fingers, imbrowned with ſnuff, w 


into his plate filled with ragout: between = w 
every. three. mouthfuls, he.. produces his v 


ſnuff box, and takes a freſh; pinch, with the fir 
moſt praceful geſticulations; then he dif. MW gr 


1 plays his handkerchief, which may be ter- th 


med the fag of abomination,, and, in the ¶ ro 


uſe of both, ſcatters his favours among bu 
thoſe who Me: the happineſs to fit near ſcl 


nim. It muſt be owned, boweyer, that 2 the 


Frenchman will not drink out of a tankard IM or 


in which, perhaps, a dozen of filthy mouths the 


have ſlabbered, as is the cuſtom in England. 


Here every individual has his own goblet, MW mo 
which ſtands before him, and he helps roa 


himſelf occaſionally with wine, or water, the 
or both, which likewiſe ſtand upon the ta- ¶ ind. 


ble. But I know no cuſtom more beaſthy mes 


Proviſion of waſte Payer, | that individual 


than that of uſing. water-glaſſes, in which bea. 


polite company ſpirt, and ſquirt, and ſpue] bur: 


the filthy ſcourings of their gums, under the 
the eyes of each other. I knew a lover it is 
cured of his paſſion, by ſecing this naſty gar, 
caſcade diſcharged from the mouth of his 
miſtreſs. I don't doubt but 1; ſhall live to 
lee the day when'the hoſpitable cuſtom off 
the, antient Egyptians will be - revived; 
then A conveniency will be placed behind{ited 
every chair in-the company, with a proper 
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may make themſelves ealy without parting 
company. I inſiſt upon it, that this practice 
would not be more indelicate than that 
which is now in uſe. What then, you 
will ay, muſt a man fit with his chops and 
fingers up to the ears and knuckles in 
i- greale ? No; let thoſe who cannot eat wi- 
thout defiling themſelves, ſtep into another 
room, provided with baſons and towels : 
but I think it would be better to inſtitute 
Es ſchools, where youth may learn to cat 
| their victuals without daubing themſelves, 
| or giving offence to the eyes of one ano- 
ther- 
| The bourgeois of Boulogne have com- 
| monly ſoup and bouille at noon, and . 
roaſt, with a ſallad, for ſupper ; and at all 
their meals there is a delert of fraatt. This 
indeed is the practice all over France. On 
meagre days they eat fiſn, omelettes, fried 
beans, fricaſſees of eggs and onions; and 
burnt cream. The tea which they drink in 
[the afternoon is rather boiled than infuſed ; 
it is {fweetened all together with coarſe fix 
gar, and drank with an hes won! ani of 
boiled milk. 
We had the honour to be entertained 
the other day by our landlord, Mr B—, 
who ſpared no coſt on this banquet, exhi- 
vited for the glory of France. He had in- 


he huſband's mother, and the lady” s father, 
Yah. LE | x 


ited a new-married couple, together with _ 


LETTER: 
who:was one of the nobleſſe of Montreul, 
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his name Monſ. L- 
likewiſe fome merchants of the town, and 
Monſ. B——'s uncle, a facetious little man, 
who had ſerved in the Engliſh navy, and 
Was as big and as round as a hogſhead : 

we were likewiſe favoured with the com- 
pany of father K, a native of Ireland, 


Who is vicaire or curate of the parting 3 and 


among the gueſts was Monſ. L——y's ſon, 
a pretty boy, about thirteen or fourteen 
years of age. The repas ſerved up in 
three ſervices, or courſes, with entrees 
and hors S es, excluſive of the fruit, 
conſiſted of above twenty diſhes, extreme- 
ly well dreſſed by the rotif//eur, who is the 
beſt cook I ever knew, in France or elſe- 
where; but the plats were not preſented 
with much order. Our young ladies did 
not ſeem to be much uſed to do the ho- 
nours of the table. The moſt extraordi- 
nary circumſtance that I obſerved on this 
occaſion was, that all the French who 
were preſent ate of every diſh that ap- 


peared ; and I am told, that if there had 


been an hundred articles more, they would 
have had a trial of each. This is what 
they call. doing juſtice to the founder. 
Monſ. L——y was placed at the head of 
the table; and indeed he was the oracle 


and orator of the company; tall, thin, 


and weather-beaten, not unlike the picture 


ye. There were 


* 
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of Don Quixote after he had loſt his teeth. 


L He had heen garre du corps, or life-guard- 
man at Verſailles ; and by virtue of this of- 


fe he was perfectly well acquainted with 
2 the perſons of the king and the dauphin, 
with the characters of the miniſters and 
E grandees, and, in a word, with all the ſe- 
erets of ſtate, on which he held forth with 
equal ſolemnity and elocution. He ex- 
claimed againſt the Jeluits, and the farmers 
of the revenue, who, he faid, had ruined 
France. Then addreſſing himſelf to me, 
alked, if the Engliſh did not every day 
drink to the health of madame la marquiſe? 
I did not at firſt comprehend his meaning; 
but anſwered in general, that the Engliſh 
were not deficient in complaiſance for the 
ladies. Ah! (cried he) ſhe is the beſt 
„friend they have in the world. If it 
had not been for her, they would not 
have ſuch reaſon to boaſt of the advan- 
tages of the war.” I told him the on- 
ly conqueſt which the French had made 
was atchieved by one of her generals: I 
| meant the taking of Mahon. But I did 

not chuſe to proſecute the diſcourſe, re- 

membring that, in the year 1749, I had 
like to have had an affair with a French- 
man at Ghent, who affirmed, that all the 
battles gained by the great Duke of Marl- 


in borough were purpoſely loſt by the French 


generals, in order to bring the ſchemes. 
| F 2 3 | 
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of madame de Maintenon into diſgrace» 
This is no bad reſource for the national 
vanity of theſe people: though, in gene- 
ral, they are really perſuaded that theirs 
** the richeſt, the braveſt, the happieſt, 
and the moſt powerful nation under the 
lun ;. and therefore, without ſome ſuch 
cauſe, they muft be invincible. By the 
bye, the common people here ſtill fright- 
en their wayward children with the name 
of Marlborough, Mr B——'s ſon, who 


was nurſed at a peaſant's houſe, happening 


one day, after: he was brought home, to 
be in difgrace with his father, who threat- 
ned to correct him, the child ran 1 for pro- 
tection to his mother, crying. Faites 
ſortir ce vilain Malbroug.“ It is ama- 
Zing to hear a ſenſible Frenchman aſſert, 
that the revenues of France amount to 
four hundred millions of livres, about 
twenty millions ſterling, clear of all in- 
eumbrances, when in fact their clear re- 
venue is not much above ten. Without 
all doubt they have reaſon to inveigh a- 
gainſt the fer miers generaux, who oppreis 
the people in raiſing the taxes, not above 
two thirds of which are brought into the 
kings coffers: the reſt enriches themſelves, 
and enables them to bribe high for the 
protection of the great, which is the only 
ſupport they have againſt the remonſtran- 


_ ces of the ſtates and en and the 


- 
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e. 1 | foggeſtions of common ſenſe : which will 
zal ever demonſtrate this to be, of all others, 
e- lhe moſt pernicious method of ſupplying 
irs the neceſſities of government. 


t, Monſ. L——y ſeaſoned the ſeverity of 
he - his political apothegms with intermediate 
ich ſallies of mirth and gallantry. He ogled 
the the venerable. gentlewoman his commere, 
ht- who fat by him. He looked, ſighed and 
me languiſhed, ſung tender ſongs, and kiſſed 
vho the old lady's hand with all the ardour of 
ung * youthful admirer. I unfortunately con- 

to ęratulated him on having ſuch a pretty 
-at- Faun gentleman to his ſon. He anſwer- 
5T70- ed, ſighing, that the boy had talents, but 
ires Lid not put them to a proper uſe “ long 


ma- before I attained his age ({aid he) I had 
ſert, Þ iniſhed | my rhetoric.”” Coeptain B- 

t to Who had eaten himſelf black in the face; 
bout voy with the napkin under his chin, was 
Wi f 0 bad repreſentation of Sancho Panza in 
r re- the ſuds, with the diſhclout about his neck, 


hout Mrhen the Duke's ſcullions inſiſted upon 


h a- {having him; this ſea - wit, turning to the 
preis || doy, with 4 waggiſh leer, I ſuppoſe 
bove {id he) you don't underſtand the figure 
o the pf amplification fo well as Monſieur your 
Ives, Wather.”” At that inſtant, one of the nie- 
r the es, who knew her uncle to be very tick- 
only u, touched him under the ſhort ribs, on 
ſtran- hich the little man attempted to ſpring 
d thc p, but loſt the centre of gravity. He 
F 3 
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overturned his own plate the lap a 
perſon that fat next to him; and falling ob- 
liquely upon his own chair, both tumbled MW 
down upon the floor together, to the great g 
diſcompoſure of the whole company; for a 
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the poor man would have been actually | 


ſtrangled, had not his nephew looſed his n 
ſtock with great expedition. Matters be- 9: 
ing once more adjuſted, and the captain 
tondoled on his diſaſter, Monſ. L-——» tt 
took it in his head to read his ſon a lec- ow 
ture upon filial obedience. This was min- fo 
gled with ſome ſharp reproof, which the tr: 
boy took fo ill, that he retired. The old ty 
lady obſerved that he had been too ſevere:M an 
her daughter-in-law, who was very pret · ¶ ve 
ty, faid her brother had given him too tre 
much reaſon; hinting, at the ſame time, me 
that he was addicted to ſome terrible vi wil 
ces; upon which ſeveral individuals re toy 
peated the interjection, ah! ah! „ ve mo 
(laid Monſ. L——y, with a rueful aſpeciſ caſi 
the boy has a pernicious turn for gaming fo 1 
in one afternoon he loſt, at billiards, ſud | the 
a fam as gives me horror to think of it.” | the! 
„ Pifty ſols in one afternoon,” (cried the 
fiſter.) Fifty ſols ! exclaimed the mo 
 ther-in-law, with marks of aſtoniſhment] 


that's too much—that's too much Ihe v 
to blame — he's to blame! but youth, yo kept 
know Monſ. L——y —ah! vive la jeuFthei 
elle!“ © et l'amour!“ cried the fatherhwer; 
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he 8 MISS his eyes, ſqueezing her hand, and 
b- looking tenderly upon her. Mr Bart 
led took this opportunity to bring in the young 
eat I gentleman, who was admitted into favour, 
for and received a ſecond exhortation. Thus 
ally WT harmony was reſtored, and the entertain- 
his ment concluded with fruit, _— and {i= 
be- quenrs. + | 
tain WY When a bourgeois of Bonlog ne "hos 
- the air, he goes in a one herſ-chaide, 
lec- which is here called cabriolet, and hires it 
min- for half-a- crown a day. There are alſo 
the benin chaiſes, which hold four perſons, 
old two ſeated with their faces to the horſes, 
ere and two behind their backs; but thoſe 
pret · ¶ vehicles are all very ill made, and ex- 


too tremely inconvenient. - The way of riding 
time moſt uſod in this place is on aſs- back. You 
le vi will woos every day, in the ſkirts of the 


town, a great number of females thus 


© Ye mounted, with the feet on either {ide oc- 
ſpeci caſionally, according as the wind blows, 
ning {MW ſo that ſometimes the right and ſometimes 

„ ſuc the left hand guides the beaſt : but in o- 

f it. ther parts of France, as well as in Italy, 
ed th the ladies ſit on horſeback with their legs 
ie mo aſtride, and are provided with drawers "of 
ment that purpoſe. "Jo 


nei When I ſaid the French pewpll Mere x 
h, ye kept in good humour by the fopperies of 
a jeun their religion, I did not mean that there 
fatherfÞ@Y were no gloomy ſpirits among them: there 
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will be fanatics in religion, while there 
are people of a ſaturnine diſpoſition, and 
melancholy turn of mind. The character 
of a devotee, which is hardly known in 
England, is very common here. You {ee 
them walking to and from church at all 
hours, in their hoods and long camblet 
cloaks, with a ſlow pace, demure aſpect, 
and downcaſt eye. Thoſe who are poor 
become very troubleſome to the monks, 
with their ſcruples and caſes of conſcience: 
you may ſee them on their knees, at the 
confeſſional, every hour in the day. The 
rich devotee has her favourite confeſſor, 
whom ſhe conſults and regales in private, 
at her own houſe; and this ſpiritual direc- 
tor generally governs the whole family. 
For my part, I never knew a fanatic 
that was not. an hypocrite at bottom. 
Their pretenſions to ſuperior ſanctity, and 
an abſolute conqueſt over all the paſſions, 
which human reaſon was never yet able 
to ſubdue, introduce a habit of diſſimula- 
tion, which, like all other habits, is. con- 
firmed by uſe, till at length they become 
adepts in the art and ſcience of hypocriſy. 
*Enthuſiaſm and hypocriſy are by no means 
incompatible. The wildeſt fanatics I ever 
knew, were real ſenſualiſts in their way 
of living, and cunning cheats in their deal- 
- ings with mankind. 


Among the lower claſk of people at Bon- 


: „FE 

Wlogne, thoſe who take the lead are the 
5 Wca-faring men, who live in one quarter, 
divided into claſſes, and regiſtered for the 
ervice of the king. They are hardy and 
raw boned, exerciſe the trade of fiſher- 
men and boatmen, and propagate like rab- 
its. They have put themſelves under the 

Protection of a miraculous image of the 

Virgin Mary, which is kept in one of their 

churches, and every year carried in pro- 

Eccffion, According to the legend, this i- 

mage was carried off, with other pillage, 

: 2 the Engliſn, when they took Boulogne, 

h In the reign of Henry VIII. The lady, 
Fecher than reſide in England, where ſhe 
Found a great many heretics, truſted her- 

elf alone, in an open boat, and croſſed 

Whe ſea to the road of Boulogne, where 

he was ſeen waiting for a pilot. Accord- 

Ingly a boat put off to her affiftance, and 

prought her ſafe into the harbour: ſince 

hich time ſhe has continued to patronize 
he watermen of Boulogne. At preſent 
he is very black and very ugly, beſides 
heing cruelly mutilated in different parts 
f her body, which I ſuppoſe have been 
mputated, and converted into tobacco- 
oppers; but once a-year ſhe is dreſſed 
very rich attire, and carried in proceſ- 
on, with a filver boat, provided at the 
pence of the ſailors. That vanity which 
haracteriſes the French extends even ta 
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tie de the Woch creature among 
them is ſure to have her ear-rings and 
golden croſs hanging about her neck. In- 
deed this laſt is an implement of ſuperſti- 
tion as well as of dreſs, without which no 
Female appears. The common people 
here, as in all countries where they 
live poorly and dirtily, are hard- featured, 
and of very brown, or rather tawny com- 
: plexions As they ſeldom cat meat, their 
juices are deſtitute of that animal oil Which & 
gives a plumpneſ{; and ſmoothneſs to the? 
_ kin, and defends thoſe fine capillaries fronM 
the injuries of the weather, which would 
_ otherwiſe coaleſce, or be ſhrunk up, ſo a 
to impede the circulation on the external 
ſurface of the body. As for the dirt, i 
undoubtedly blocks up the pores of tha! 
kin, and diſorders the perſpiration 3 con- 
ſequently muſt contribute to the ſcurvy 
itch, and other cutaneous diſtempers. N 
In the quarter of the natelots at Bou 
logne, there is a number of poor Canadi 
ans, who were removed from the iſland 0 
St Jon, in the gulph of St Laurence, when 
it was reduced by the Engliſh. 'Thefe peo. 
ple are maintained at the expence of th 
m who allows them ſoldier's pay, tha 
is five ſols, or twopence halfpenny a day 
or rather three ſols and ammunition bread 
How the foldiers contrive to ſubſiſt upd 
this wretched allowance, I cannot compre 
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end: but it muſt be owned, that thoſe in- 
1d MFalids who do duty at Boulogne betray no 
n. Marks of want. They are hale and ſtout, 
i. eatly and decently cloathed, and, on the 
no Mvbole, look better than the penſioners of 
ple 75 Fnelſea. . | | 
ey About three weeks ago I was favoured 
edith a viſit by one Mr M—, an Engliſh 
m- 0 entleman, who ſeems far gone in a con- 
cirſ&Lmption. He paſſed the laſt winter at 
nich Nimes in Languedoc, and found himſelf 
the duch better in the beginning of ſummer, 
om hen he embarked at Cette, and returned 7 
wil N y ſea to England. He ſoon relapſed, _ 
0 1 F owever, and (as he imagines) in conſe- 
rol Juence of a cold caught at ſea. He told 
t, Mie his intention was to try the South a- 
wb Ein and even to go as far as Italy. I ad- 
con. Niſed him to make trial of the air of N. _ 
yl Where I myſelf propoſed to reſide. 
emed to reliſh my advice, and 3 
Bou pwards Paris in his own carriage. 
nad I ſhall to-morrow ſhip my great cheſts 
nd n board of a ſhip bound to Bourdeaux; 
whalſſWecy are directed, and recommended to 
peoſhe care of a merchant of that place, who 
„f till forward them by Thoulouſe, and the 
„ tha mal of Languedoc, to his correſpondent 
day Cette, which is the ſea-port of Montpel- 
reader. The charge of their Conveyance to 
- upd purdeaux does not exceed one guinea: 
mpreſſhey conſiſt of two very large cheſts and a 
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trunk, about a thouſ: and pounds weight: 5 
aad the expence of tranſporting them fron 2 
Bourdeaux to Cette, will not exceed th 
ty livres: they are already ſealed win 


lead at the cuſtom-houſe, that they my r 


be exempted from further viſitation: 


| tu 
s a precaution which every traveller take 
both by ſea and land: he muſt like wit 


provide himſelf with a paſſe avant at tl 
bureau, otherwiſe be may be ſtopped any 


rummaged at every 
he paſſes. 


town through whid = 
I have hired a berlin and fou 


horſes to Paris, for fourteen loui'dors, tu 


of which the voiturier is obliged to pi 
for a permiſſion from the farmers of th 


poſte ; for every thing is farmed in ti 
country; and if you hire a carriage, as 


have done, you mult pay twelve livres, 0 


half a guinea, for every perſon that tre : 
: The common coach bctweeli 
Calais and Paris is ſuch a vehicle as n 


vels in it. 


man would uſe, who has any regard to hi 
own eaſe and convenience; and it travel 
at the pace of an Englith waggon. 


In ten days I ſhall ſet out on my jou 
and I ſhall leave Boulogne with rl 


ney 2 
gret. I have been happy in the acquain 


tance of Mrs B——, and a few Britiſh fi 
milies in the place; 3 and it was my god 


fortune to meet here with two honeſt gef 


tlemen whom I had formerly known 
Paris, as well as with ſome of my coul 
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u rrymen, officers in the ſervice of France. 
on My next will be from Paris» Remember 
ume to our friends at A——'s. I am a lit- 
ig ele heavy-hearted at the proſpect of remo- 

na ving to ſuch a diſtance from you. It is a 
tai emoot point whether I ſhall ever return. 

ke My health is very precarious. Adieu. 
. 55 
tu 
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Parts, October 12 1763. 


F our journey from Boulogne I baye 
as little to ſay. The weather was fa- 
* Lourable, and = roads Were in tollerable 
t trader. We found good accommodation 
_ Montreuil and Amiens; but in every 
as Mfther place where we ſtopped, we met 
to M ith abundance of dirt, and the molt fla- 
grant impoſition. I hall not pretend to de- 
cribe the cities of Abeville and Amiens, 
„jou hich we ſaw only en paſſant ; nor take 
ich rep your time with an account of the ſtables 
quail nd palace of Chantilly, belonging to the 
in frince of Conde, which we vilited the 
y god ſt day of our journey; nor ſhall I detain 
it gelen with a detail of the Tre/ors de St De- 
een ir, which, together with the tombs in 
cou e abbey church, afforded us ſome amuſe- 
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twenty different books of tours, travels, 


_ church is the lighteſt piece of Gothic ar- 


ſeems perfectly free from that damp and 1 


_ artiſts expreſſed himſelf, they are all of ii 


this I cannot believe. Indeed I have been 


ſtones of great value, and many curioſitics 


Tb Y; 
ment while our dinner Was getting ready, "A 
All theſe particulars are mentioned in 3 


and diredions, which you have often per- 0 | 
uſed. I ſhall only oblerve, that the abbey | 


chitecture I have ſeen, and the air within 


moiſture, ſo perceivable in all our old ca- 
thedrals. This mutt be owing to the na- 
ture of its ſituation. There are ſome ſine MY; X 
marble ſtatues that adorn the tombs of 


certain individuals here interred ; but they 


are moſtly in the French taſte, which is | 
quite contrary to the ſimplicity of the au- 3 
cients. Their attitudes are affected, un- i 
natural, and deſultory; and their Jrape: : 
TICS Fantaſtic: - or, as one of our Engliſh 7} 


futter. As for the treaſures which are $: 
thewn on certain days to the populace gra- 
tis, they are contained in a number of MW: 
pretles or armoires; and, if the ſtones are Hai 
genuine, they mut be ineſtimable; but 


told, that what they ſhew as diamonds arc 
no more than compoſition ; nevertheleis, 
excluſive of theſe, there are ſome rouge 


worth lecing. The monk that ſhewed{Wy whi 
them was the very image of our friendWblicec 


Hamilton, both in his looks and manner. rect, 


75 

1 have one HR very es to 
obſerve of the French auberges, which ſeems 
: to be a remarkable deviation from the ge- 
I neral character of the nation. The land- 
lords, hoſteſſes, and ſervants of the inns 
5 upon the road, have not the leaſt daſh of 
complaiſance in their behaviour toſtran gers. 


notice of you; but leave you to find or 


there you muſt aſk ſeveral times for a cham- 
15 der, before they ſeem willing to conduct 
von up ſtairs. In general, you are ſerved 
with the appearance of the moſt mortity- 
* indifference, at the very time they are 
laying ſchemes for fleecing you of your 
money. It is a very odd contraſt between 


4 Winquire your way into the kitchen, ard 


T Inſtead of coming to the door to receive 
vou as in England, they take no manner of 


of a 1 rance and England: in the former all the 


people are complaifant but the publicans; 
in the latter there is hardly any complai- 


y ofWance but among the publicans. When I. 


laid all the people in France, I ought allo 


paggage of travellers in different parts of 
hne kingdom. Although our portmanteaus 
rere ſealed with lead, and we were pro- 
ough{Wided with a paſſe- avant from the douane, 
ſitico ur coach was ſearched at the gate of Paris 
eweiſ y which we entered ; and the women were 


riendWbliged to get out, and ſtand in the open 


ner. Nreet, till this operation Was performed. 
1 I 


to except thoſe vermin who examine the 


— 
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I had deſired a friend to provide lodging 14 


for me at Paris, in the Fauxbourg St Ger- 
main; and accordingly we found ourſelves 


accommodated at the hotel de Montmo- 1 


rency, with a firſt floor, which eoſts me ten. 
livres a day. I ſhould have put up with it. 
had it been leſs polite; but as I have only = . 
a few days to ſtay in this place, and ſome IM 


viſits to receive, I am not ſorry that my z 
friend has exceeded his commiſſion, I have 


been guilty of another piece of extrava- 1 : 
gance in hiring a caro ſſe de remiſe, for which 
1 pay twelve livres a day. Befides the ar-. 


ticle of viſiting, 1 could not leave Paris : 
without carrying my wife and the girls to 


ſee the moſt remarkable places in and a- 


bout this capital, ſuch as the Luxemburg 
the Palais-royal, the Thuillerics, the Louvre, 
the Invalids, the Gobelins, &-c. together 
with Verſailles, Trianon, Marli, Meudon, 
and Choiſſi; and therefore I thought the 


difference. in point of expence would not T 


be great, between a caroſſe de remiſe and 
a hackney coach. The firſt are extreme 
elegant, if not too much ornamented ; thi 
laſt are very ſhabby and difagrecable. No 
thing gives me ſuch chagrin as the neceſitty 
I am under'to hire a valet de place, as my 
own ſervant does not ſpeak the language 
You cannot conceive with what eagernel 
and dexterity thoſe raſcally valets exet 
themſclyes in pillaging ſtrangers. There! 
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Plays one ready in waiting on your arrival, 


L Wimſelf in your affairs with ſuch artful offi- 
i 
Ie 
ne gomeſtic. He produces recommendations 
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ay ſafely truſt one of them to bring you a 
Sundred S from your banker; but 


3 . 4 24 Ss 
7 
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oh 


her article of expence: They lay all your 
adeſmen under contribution; your tay- 
pr, barbar, mantua maker, milliner, per- 
mer, fhoemaker, mercer, jeweller, hatter, 


] not | 
w_ durgeois who: owns your coach pays him 
e " Fenty -fols. per day. His wages. amount 
i twice as much; ſo that I imagine the 
; 1 low that ſerves me makes above ten ſhil- 
en gs a day, beſides his victuals, which, by 


e bye, he has no right to demand. Li- 
ng at Paris, to the beſt of my recollec- 
n, is very near twice as dear as it was 
teen years ago; and, indeed this is the 
le in London; a circumſtance that muſt 


as m 
guage. 
2 erneſ 

exe 

here! 


3 who begins by aſſiſting your own ſervant 
1 o unload your baggage, and intereſts 


oy Piouſneſs, that you will find it difficult to 
Make him off, even though you are deter- 
2 ined beforehand againſt: hiring any ſuch. 


2 from his former maſters, and the people 
f the houſe vouch for his honeſty. The 
Uruth is, thoſe fellows are very handy, uſe- 


al, and obliging; and fo far honeſt, that 
3 ey will not ſteal in the uſual way. You. 


ey fleece you without mercy in every ny 


Qaiteur, and wine-merchant : even the 


; undoubtedly owing to an increaſe. of- 
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taxes; for I don't find that in the articles 1 
of eating and drinking the French people 
are more luxurious than they were hereto-- 
fore. I am told the entrees, or duties, 
paid upon proviſion imported into Paris, 
are very heavy. All manner of butchers 
meat and poultry are extremely good in 
this place. "The beef is excellent. The 
wine which is generally drank is a very 
thin kind.of Burgundy. L.can by no means 
reliſh their cookery ;. but one breakfaſt IMF - 
delicioufly upon their petit Pains and their 
pate of butter, which laſt is exquiſite. 

The common people, and even the bour- 
geois of Paris, live, at this ſeaſon, chiciy|M 
on bread and grapes, which is undoubtedly 5 
very wholſome fare. If the fame. Gimp . 
city of diet prevailed. in England, wt 


ſhould certainly, underſell the French at al: fir 
foreign markets: for they are very ſoth-abſe 
ful with all their vivacity ; and the great chin, 
number of their holidays not only ericou-M L cor 
_ rages. this lazy. diſpoſition, but actually ro N 
them of one half of what their labouf the 
would otherwiſe produce; ſo that, if o ſp 
common people were not ſo expenſive i nM 


their living, that is, in their eating at 
drinking, labour might be afforded cheap 
in England than in Fr rance.. There are thr 
young luſty huſſies, nieces or daughters 
a blackfinith that lives juſt oppoſite to nm 
windows, who do nothing from morun 
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1 till night. They cat grapes and bread from 
even till nine, from nine till twelve they 


areſs their hair, and are all the afternoon 


gaping at the window eto view paſſengers. 
l don't perceive that they give themſelves 
the trouble either to make their beds, or 
clean their apartment. The fame ſpirit of 
idleneſs and diflipation I have obſerved in 
every part of France, and among every 
claſs of people. | 
Every object ſeems to bene hrunk in its 


i: dimenſions ſince I was: laſt in Paris. The 


'Y Louvre, the Palais-royal; the bridges, and 
the river Seine, by no means anſwer the 


ideas J had formed of them from my for- 
mer oblervation. When the memory is 


D not very correct, the imagination, always 
P betrays her into eh extravagances. When 
frſt reviſited my own country, after an 


1 abſence of fourteen years, I found every 


ching diminiſhed in the ſame manner, and 


| |: could {carce believe my own eyes. 


$ Notwithſtanding the gay diſpoſition of 
; the French, their houſes are all gloomy. 
Wl: ſpite of all the ornaments that have been. 
Inviſhed on Verſailles, it is a diſmal habi- 
ation. The apartments are dark, ill fur- 
niſhed, dirty, and unprincely.. Take the 
caſtle, chapel, and garden all together, 
they make a moſt fantaſtic compoſition of 

apnificence and littleneſs, taſte and fop- 
pery. After all, it is in England only where: 


we muſt Keke for cheerful apartments, gay 
furniture, neatneſs and conveſlience. There 
is a ſtrange incongruity in the French ge- 
nius. With all their volatility, pratt le, and 
fondneſs for bon mots, they delight in a 
ſpecies of drawling, melancholy church- 

muſic. Their molt favourite dramatic pie- | 
ces are almoſt without incident; and the 
dialogue of their comedies conſiſts of mo- 
ral, inſipid apophthegms, entirely. deſtituto 
of wit or repartee. I. know what I ha- 


zard by this opinion among the implicir MW 


admirers of Lully, Racine and Moliere. . 
I don't talk of the buſts, the ſtatues and BF 
pictures which abound at Verſailles, and 
other places in and about Paris, particular- 
ly the great collection of capital pieces in 
the Palais-royal belonging to the Duke of 
Orleans. I have neither capacity nor in- 
clination to give a critique on theſe chef d 
euuUres, which indeed would take up a 
whole volume. I have ſeen this great ma-. 
gaz ine of painting three times with aſtoniſh- 
ment; bat I ſhould have been better plea- 
ed If: there had not been half the number: 
one is bewildered in ſuch a profuſion, as 
not to know where: to begin, and hur- 
ried away before there is time to conſider 
one piece with any ſort of deliberation: 
| Beſides, the rooms are all dark, and a great 
many of the pictures hang in a bad light: 
As. for. Trianon, Marli, and Choiſſi, they 
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ere no more than pidgeon-houſes, in re- 
pct to palaces; and notwithſtanding the 


>xtravagant eulogiums which you have heard 


or the French king's houſes, I will venture 
o affirm that the king of England is better, 


mean more comfortably lodged. I ought, 


Wowecver, to except F. een which : 
have not ſeen. 


The city of Paris is Gid to be five leagues 


yr fifteen miles in circumference; and if it 
really ſo, it muſt be much more..popu- 
ous than London; for the ſtreets are very 
barrow, and the houſes very high, with a 
ikerent family on every floor. But I have 
Heaſured the beſt plans of thefe two royal 
ities, and am certain that Paris does not 


Bake up near fo much ęround as London 


{nd Weſtminſter occupy; and Lfufpect the 
Number of its inhabitants is alſo exagger- 
ted by thoſe who ſay it amounts to eight 
I bundred'thouſand; that is two hundred thous 


nd more than are contained in the bills 
If; mortality. The hotels of the French 


Nobleſſe, at Paris, take up a great deal of 
oom, with their court-yards and gardens ; 


ation. 
great 

light: 
they 


Ind ſo do their convents and churches. It 


bult be owned, indeed, that their ſtreets 
re wonderfully crowded with * and 
arria 

The French begin to imitate the Engliſh, 
it only in ſuch particulars as render them 
orthy of imitation. When J was laſt at 
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Paris, no perſon of any condition, male. 
or female, appeared, but in full dreſs, even 
when obliged to come out early in the 


morning, and there was not ſuch a thing 


to be ſeen as a peruke ronde; but at pre- 
{ent I ſee a number of frocks and ſcratche 
in a morning, in the ſtreets. of this metro- 
polis. They have ſet up a petite poſte, on 8 
the plan of our penny- poſt, with ſome im- wc 
provements; and l am told there is a {ſcheme 
on foot for ſupplying every houſe with wa- 
ter, by leaden pipes, from the river Seine. 
They have even adopted our practice of ti 
the cold bath, which is taken very conve- 
niently, in wooden houſes, erected on the 
fide of the river, the water of which is let 
in and out occaſionally, by cocks fixed in 
the ſides of the bath. There are different. 
rooms for the different ſexes : the accom-ſ 
modations are good, and the expence is 2 
trifle. The tapeſtry: of the Gobelins is 
brought to an amazing degree of perfec- 
tion; and I am ſurpriſed that this furniture] 


is not more in faſhion among the great, 
- who alone are able to purchaſe it. | 
would be a moſt elegant and magnificent 
ornament, which would always nobly dil- 
tinguiſh their apartments from thoſe of al 
inferior rank ; and in this they would rut 
no ritque of being rivalled by-the bour- 
geois. At the village of Chaillot, in ths 
neighbourhood. of Paris, they make beau 


he ga 
Place t 
, the 
219nin 
You 


ale irn carpets and ſcreen-work-: : and this is 
cn Ihe more extraordinary, as there are hard- 
he 4 any carpets uſed in this kingdom. In 
ng 
re. re of brick, and have no other kind of 
hes Fa 
ro- 
on L 
m. : 
me : 
Wa- 
ine. 


vater, and ſwept once a day. Theſe brick 


Falls of ſtone, are however good preſer- 
Latives againſt fire, Which ſeldom does any 
5 Pamage in this city. Inſtead of wainſcot- 


of x ing, the walls are covered with tapeſtry 


My r damaſk. The beds in general are very 
thei 
; «if Ind curtains. 
u Fifteen years ago the river Seine, with- 
rent , 
om · Nad run through a deſart. At preſent the 


18 4 Panks of it are adorned with a number of 
1s b Elcgant houſes and plantations, as far as 
rfec-Marli. I need not mention the machine at 


his place for raiſing water, becauſe I know 
lou are well acquainted with its conſtruc- 


iturei 
Teal, 


. Won; nor ſhall I fay any thing more of the 
kcentMity of Paris, but that there is a new 1quare, 


7 dif- 


of al 


uilt upon an elegant plan, at the end of 


hour 
n the 
be al- 


, there is a good cqueſtrian Katue of the 
ioning king. 
You haye often heard that Louis wv. 
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- ÞImoſt all the lodging-houſes, the floors 
Ulcaning than that of being ſprinkled with 


oors, the ſtone ſtairs, the want of wain- 
Fetting in the rooms, and the thick party 


ood, and well ornamented with teſters 


a mile of Paris, was as ſolitary as if it 


ne garden of the Thuilleries : it is called 
d ru lace de Louis XV. and, in the middle of 
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dens which are covered with a white loo 


this is a vulgar miſtake. There is plenty 


Verſailles, as well as in many other parti 


an — —— — — 1, — 
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all for glare and glitter, think the other 87 
more gay and agreeable : one would ima- 


= is almoſt intolerable. 


the faſhionable people, who go a hunting 


men,; armed with muſquets, who took poli 


in purſuit of ſome malefactor. But gueſs my 
ſurpriſe, when the fellow told me thei 
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frequently regretted that hls country dil 1 in 
not afford gravel for the walks of bis gar. 


ſand, very diſagreeable both to the eye 
and feet of thoſe who walk upon it; but 


of gravel on the road between Paris an 
of this kingdom; but the French, who ap = . 
gine they did not feel the burning reiiec: 
tion from the white ſand, which in ſummet 

In the character of the French, conſider - 


ed as a people, there are andoubtedly many 
circumitances truly ridiculous. You knoy 
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are equipped ith their jack-boots, bag 
wigs, {words and piſtols : but I ſaw th E 
other day a ſcene ſtill more groteſque. 0M 
the road to Choiſſi, a flacre, or hackney: : 
coach, ſtopped, and out came five or (iM 


each behind a ſeparate tree. I aſked ou 1 
{ervant who they were, imagining ti 
might be archers, or footpads of juſtice 


were gentlemen a la chaſſe. They wers 
in fact come out from Paris, in this equi 
Page, to take the diverſion of hare- hun- 


ing ; that is, of ſhooting from behind a 
tree at the hares that chanced to paſs. - In- 
deed, if they had nothing more in view 
but to deſtroy the game, this was a very 
effectual method; for the hares are in ſuch 


WS don, in favour of thoſe aldermen of the 
city who are too unweildy to follow the 
W hounds on horſeback, 

= The French, however, with all their ab- 
ſurdities, preſerve a certain aſcendency o- 


nan 5 tion; and this appears in nothing more 
no than in the article of dreſs. We are con- 
tented to be thought their apes in faſhion: 


mantua-makers, barbers, and other tradeſ- 
men. One would be apt to imagine that 


combination againſt us. When the natives 
f France come to London, they appear 
n all public places with clothes made ac- 


Fry, and this faſhion is generally admired 
Wy the Engliſh : why, therefore, don't we 
Follow it implicitly ? No; we pique our- 
elves upon a moſtridiculous deviation from 
he very modes we admire, and pleaſe our- 


Ws i N 
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7 | plenty in this neighbourhood, that I have 
Ws {cen a dozen together, in the ſame field. 


#1 chariot, might be properly adopted at Lon- 
ver us, which is very diſgraceful to our na- 


but, in fact, we are ſlaves to their tailors, 


Jour own tradeſmen had joined them in a 


Fording to the faſhion of their own ͤ coun- 


{ſelves with thinking this deviation is a mark 
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4 


of our” ſpirit and liberty : but we have not 


Apirit enough to perſiſt in this deviation 3 


when we viſit their country; otherwiſe, 


perhaps, they would come to admire an 15 

follow our example: for certainly, i in point 
of true taſte, the faſhions of both countries 20 
are. equally abſurd. At preſent the ſkirts Mi 
of the Engliſh deſcend from the fifth rib to 


the calf of the leg, and give the coat the 


form of a Jewiſh gaberdine; and our hats 0 | 
ſeem to be modelled after that which Pi- i 
ſtol wears upon the ſtage. In France, the ui 


haunch buttons and pocket-holes are with- 


in half a foot of the coat's extremity; 
their hats look as if they had been pared Wl 
round the brims, and the crown is covered 
with a kind of cordage, which, in my opi- 
nion, produces a very beggarly effect. un 
every other circumſtance of dreſs, male and nd 
female, the contraſt between the two n- N 


tions appears equally glaring. What is 
the conſequence ? when an Engliſhman 
comes to Paris, he cannot appear until he 


has undergone a total metamorphoſis. At 
Zis firſt arrival he finds it neceſſary to ſend 
for the taylor, peruquier, hatter, ſhoemaker 
and every other tradeſman concerned in the 


equipment of the human body. He mull 


even change his buckles, and the' form © 
His ruffles; and, though at the riſque, 0 
his life, ſuit his clothes to the mode of th 
ſeaſon. For example, though the we 


ippei 


ther ſhould 561 never 0 TY ha 9 wear 
his habit. d ete, or de mic/ai/an, without 


n | 
„ preſuming to put on a warm dreſs before 
the day which faſhion has fixed for that pur- 


W pole ; and neither old age nor infirmity 
vill excuſe a man for wearing his hat upon 


males are (if poſſible) ſtill more ſubject 
to the caprices of faſhion'; and as the ar- 
ticles of their dreſs are more manifold, it 
Wis enough to make a man's heart ake to ſee 


friere, milliners, and tire-women. All 


ty; her ſacks and negligees muſt be altered and 
\red new trimmed, She muſt have new caps, 
red new laces, new ſhoes, and her hair new 
opi- Neut. She muſt have her taffaties for the 
Wi ſummer, her flowered ſilks for the ff pring | 


nd autumn, her ſattins and. damaſks for 
Printer. The good man, who uſed to wear 


ma- 

at he beau drup d' Angleterre, quite plain all 
hman the year round, with a long bob, or tye 
til he perriwig, muſt here provide himſelf with 


 camblet ſuit trimmed with ſilver for ſpring 
nd autumn, with ſilk cloaths for ſummer, 


inter; and he muſt wear his bag-wig 4 
7 pigeon. This variety of dreſs is abſo- 
utely indiſpenſible for all thoſe who pre- 
nd to any rank above the mere-bourgeois. 


de 
of n his return to his own country all this 
Wer ppery is uſeleſs. He cannot appear in 


H 2 


his head, either at home or abroad. Fe- 


Wis wife ſurrounded by a multitude of co:. 


nd cloth laced with gold, or velvet for 


te humour of the Engliſh at preſent to 
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London until he has undergone other 4 
thorough metamorphoſis; ſo that he will 
have ſome reaſon to think, that the trade(. 
men of Paris and London have combined 
to lay him under contribution: and they, 
no doubt, are the directors who regulate 1 

the faſhions in both capitals; the * 41 
however, in a fabordinate capacity : for 
the puppets of their making will not pats Ml 
at Paris, nor indeed in any other part of 


Europe 3 whereas a French petite-maitre £ Fri 
B reckoned a complete fignre every where, 


London not excepted. Since it is fo much 


run abroad, I wiſh: they had antigallican 
ſpirit enough to produce themſelves in theit 
_ own genuine Engliſh dreſs, and treat the 


French modes with the fame philoſophica Wi 


entlenan diſtinguiſhed by. the name off 
Wig-Middleton. That unſhaken patriot 


ſtill appears in the ſame kind of ſcratch 


perriwig, ſkimming-diſh hat, and {lit ſleeve, 
which were worn five-and-twenty years a. 
go, and has invariably perſiſted in this gard, 
in defiance of all the revolutions of the 
mode. I remember a ſtudent in the Tem- 
ple, * after a long and learned inveſts 
_ gation of the ro xaxer, Or beautiful, had reſo- 
_ lation enough to let his beard grow, and 
wore it in all public places, untill his heit 
at 1 applied for a nnen of luna 


WE cainſt him; then he PORE the razor, 
Hather than run any riſque of being found 
on compos. 

= Before 1 conglude; I muſt tell you, that 
ne molt reputable ſhop-keepers and tradeſ- 


* pL 
te 2 men of Paris think it no diſgrace to prac- _ 
b, Wiſe the moſt ſhameful impoſition. I my- 


Neif know an inſtance of one of the moſt 
Freditable marchand in this capital, who 
Wemanded fix francs an ell for ſome lute- 
Fring, laying his hand upon his breaſt at 
We {ame time, and declaring en conſcience, 
What it had coſt him within three ſols of 
e money: yet, in leſs than three minutes, 

ge ſold it for four and a half; and when 
e buyer upbraided him with his former 
þ Thea he ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, 
Ving, II faut marchander. I don't men- 
Jon this as a particular inſtance, The 
me mean diſingenuity is univerſal all over 


riot France, as I have been informed by ſeve- f 
ratcil perſons of veracity. : 
eve The next letter you have from me will 
ars *-{Wrobably be dated at Niſmes, or Montpel- 
gardyher. Mean-while, I am ever 

of the | ge . 0 

Tem- W 

aveſty 
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LETTER i 


To Mrs M— 


1 Pin, Oftober, 12, 1763, 
| Man DA u, | 


[ Shall be much leaſed if the remarks | 
have made on the characters of the 
French people can afford you the ſatis fac: 
tion you require. With reſpect to tie 
ladies, I can only jadge from their exter- 
ors: but, indeed, theſe are ſo character mor 
tic, that-one can hardly judge amiſs ; un 
leſs we ſuppoſe that a woman of taſte aud : 
ſentiment may be ſo over. ruled by the ai 
Fardity of what is called faſhion, as to re in m 
je reaſon, and diſguiſe nature, in ordef part 
to become cdicaloda or fright ful. "I ban th 
this may be the caſe with ſome individuakgum 
| is very poſſible. I have known it happeſ of fi 
in our own country, where the follics fp" 
the French are adopted, and exhibited rim 
the moſt aukward imitation : but the gent 
ral prevalence of thoſe prepoſterous modeuled 
4s a plain proof that there is a generiP"s t! 
want of taſte, and a general depravity « 
nature. I ſhall not pretend to deſcribe HPught 
particulars of a French lady's dreſs ; theo no 


3 can pretend to be: but this I will be bold 


voir from which all the abſurdities of falſe 
=B luxury and extravagance have over- 
flowed the different kingdoms and ſtates of 
_— "The ſprings that fill this reſer- 
hk are no other than vanity and igno- 
France. It would be ſuperfluous to attempt 
: Prrovipg from the nature of things, from the 
Whilſt principles and naſe of dreſs, as well as 


land the practice of the Ancients, who cer- 
er: 1 more monſtrous, inconvenient, and con- 
u temptible, than the faſhion of modern dra- 


; .. You yourſelf are well aware of all 


* rein my hearing. I ſhall only mention one 


odd particular of reste eſſential to the faſhion 


"1 tel In this country, which ieems to me to carry 


of folly and extravagance ; that is, the 


hes rnanner in Which the faces of the ladies are 


ted MPrimed and painted. When the Indian 


mode huled their prepoſterous method of paint- 
gener their cheeks and eye-lids; but this ri- 
vity ficule was wrong placed. Thoſe critics 
be Hught to have conſtdered, that the Indians 
tho not uſe paint to make themſelves agree. 


r 
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| Go are much better acquainted wich than 


4 o affirm, that France is the general reſer- 


E from the conſideration of natural beauty, 


> Itainly underſtood it as well as the connoiſ- 
teri leurs of theſe days, that nothing can be 
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Wits defects, and have often ridiculed them 


human affectation to the very fartheſt verge 


> gene Chiefs were in England, every body ridi- 
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and vermilion for very different purpoſes; 
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able; but in order to be the more terrible 
to their enemies. It is generally ſuppoſed, 
I think, that your ſex make uſe of fard 


namely, to help a bad or faded complec- 
tion, to heighten the graces, or conceal 
the defects of nature, as well as the ra- 
vages of time. I ſhall not enquire at pre- 
ſent, whether it is juſt and honeſt to im- 
poſe in this manner, on mankind : if it is 
not honeſt, it may be allowed to be artful 
and politic, and ſhews, at leaſt, a deſire of 
being agreeable. But to lay it on as the 
| faſhion in France preſcribes to all the la- 
dies of condition, who indeed cannot ap- 
pear without this badge of diſtinction, is 
to diſguiſe themſelves in ſuch a manner as 
to render them odious and deteſtable to 
cvery ſpectator who has the leaſt reliſh left Ml 

for nature and propriety. As for the fard, 
or white,with whichtheir necks and ſhoulders 
are plaiſtered, it may be in ſome meaſure 
excuſable, as their ſkins are naturally brown 
or fallow ; but the rouge, which is daubed 
on their faces, from the chin up to the eyes, 
without the leaſt art or dexterity, not on- 
ly deſtroys all diſtinction of features, but 
| renders the aſpect really frightful, or at 
beſt conveys nothing but ideas of diſgult 
and averſion; Vou know, that without this 
horrible maſque no married lady is admit- 
ted at court, or in any polite aſſembly ; ; and 


ions t. 
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chat it is a mark of diſtinction which no 
Wbourgeoiſe dare aſſume. Ladies of faſhion 
Wonly have the privilege of expoſing them 
Wiclves in theſe ungracious colours. As their 
faces are concealed under a falſe complec - 
tion, ſo their heads are covered with a vaſt 
: Joad of falſe hair, which is frizzled on the 
forehead fo as exactly to reſemble the wool- 
Wy heads of the Guinea Negroes. As to 
the natural hae of it, this is a matter of 
vo conſequence, for powder makes every 
ad of hair of the fame colour; and no 


ae oman appears in this country, from the 
a- noment ſhe riſes till night, without being 
p- ; dompleately whitened. Powder or meat 
is as firſt uſed in Europe by the Poles, to 
35 5 Tonceal their ſcald heads; but the preſent 
to Walhion of uſing it, as well as the modiſh 
eft ethod of dreſſing the hair, muſt have been 
d, Norrowed from the Hottentots, who greaſe 
ers heir woolly heads with mutton-ſuet, and 


When paſte it over with the powder called 


ure 

n. In like manner, the hair of our 

bed ine ladies is frizzled into the appearance 
yes, df Negroes Wool, and ſtiffened with an a- 


dominable paſte of hog's greaſe, tallow, 


on- 

but Ind white powder. The preſent faſhion, 
r a WMicrefore, of painting the face, and adorn- 
ſpult mo the head , adopted by the beau-monde in 


rance, is taken from hoſe two polite na- 


mit- ions the Chiekeſaws of America and the 
and Nottentots of Afric. On the whole, when 
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94 ; 
I ſee one of thoſe fine creatures failing & 1 


long, in her taudry 
frilled, and flounced, 
her falſe locks, her falſe jewels, her paint, 


her patches and perfumes, I cannot heh = Z 


looking upon her as the vileſt picce of ſo- 
phiſtication that art ever produced. 


This hideous maſque of painting, thong 

is however fi- 
vourable to natural homelineſs and de for. 
It accuſtoms the eyes of the other 


deſtructive of all n 


mity. 
ſex, and in time reconciles them to fright 
ful objects; it diſables them from perceiy-· 


ing any diſtinction of features between 
woman and woman, and, by reducing al: 
faces to a level, gives every female an e-. 
qual chance For an admirer ; being in this 
particular analagous to the practice of thei 
ancient Lacedemonians, who were obliged 
to chuſe their help-mates in the dark. | 


what manner the inſides of their heads are 


furniſhed, I would not preſume to judy 


from the converſation of a very few to 
whom 1 have had acceſs : but from th: 
nature of their education, which I han 
_ heard deſcribed, and the natural vivacity 
of their tempers, I ſhould expect neither 
ſenſe, ſentiment, nor diſcretion. From tht 
nurſery they are allowed, and even encou- 
raged, to ſay every thing that comes up 


permoſt; by which means they acquire i 


yalubiliey of dene and a ſet of Phraſes 


robes of ſilk and gauze 
and furbelowed, wih 


Popor 


kewiſ 
great 
akes 
all re 
Ito the 
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1 T.-Gtion. At the {ame time they obtain 
Wn abſolute conqueſt over all ſenſe of 
Wame, or rather, they avoid acquiring this 
oubleſome ſenſation ; for it is certainly 
Wo innate idea. Thoſe who have not go- 
Wecrnetſes at home, are ſent, for a few 


cars, to a convent, where they lay in a 
und of ſuperſtition that ſerves them for 


fe: but I never heard they had the leaſt 
Wyportunity of cultivating the mind, of ex- 
{Wrciling the powers of reaſon, or of im- 
Wibing a taſte for letters, or any rational 
Ir uſcful accompliſhment. After 1 2 
ught to prattle, to dance and play a 
rds, they are deemed ſufficiently 8. 5 
ti 2 ed to appear in the grande monde, and to 
thei 
gelnd ſtation in life. In mentioning cards, 
lu ought to obſerve, that they learn to play 
ot barely for amuſement, but alſo with 
view to advantage; and, indeed, you 
Eldom meet with a native of France, 
hether male or female, who is not a 
omplete gameſter, well verſed in all the 
abtleties and fineſſes of the art. This is 
kewiſe the caſe all over Italy. A lady of 
great houſe in Piedmont, having four ſons, 
akes no ſcruple to declare, that the firſt 
all repreſent the family, the ſecond enter 
to the army, the third into the church, 
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Iich conſtitutes what is called polite con- 


Perform all the duties of that high rank 


d that ſhe will breed the fourth a game 
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© ſter. Theſe. noble adventurers devo 
themſelves in a particular manner to ti 
entertainment of travellers from our cou 
try, becauſe the Engliſh are ſuppoſed to wh 
full of money, raſh, incautious, and utterli 
| | ignorant of play. But ſuch a ſharper 
. moſt dangerous, when he hunts in coup 
with a female. I have known a Frendſ 
count and his wife, who found means ti 
lay the moſt y.ary under contribution. H 
= was ſmooth, ſupple, officious, and atteriM 
tive: ſhe was young, handſome, unpri_i 
cipled, and artful. If the Engliſhnaf 
marked for prey was found upon his guilt 
againſt the deſigns of the huſband, the, 
madam plied him on the ſide of gallant 
She diſplayed all the attractions of her pci 
ſon. She ſung, danced, ogled, ſighed, cou 
plimented, and complained. If he was inſcriſ 
ſible to all her charms, ſhe flattered mY vi 
- nity, and piqued his pride, by extolling i 
wealth and generoſity of the Engliſh ; al 
if he proved deaf to all theſe infinuation 
ſhe as her laſt ſtake, endeavoured to inte 
reſt his humanity and compaſſion. wiſe 
expatiated, with tears in her eyes, on tlt 
cruelty and indifference of her great reh 
tions; repreſented that her huſband wi 
no more than the cadet of a noble family 
that his proviſion was by no eee 
either to the dignity of his rank, or tl 
generoſity of his e that he bl 
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which bad Halden all his and ; and, 

finally, that they ſhould be both ruined, if 
hey could not find ſome generous friend 
ho would accommodate them with a ſum 
f money to bring the cauſe to a determina- 
ion. Thoſe who are not actuated by ſuch 
W:andalous motives, become gameſters from 
nere habit; and, having nothing more ſo- 
id to engage their thoughts, or employ 
Wheir time, conſume the beſt part of their 


Wives in this worſt of all diffipation. I ani 


ot ignorant that there are exceptions from 


" eri, a Dacier, and a Chatelet : but I would 


on f bo more deduce the general character of 
"(be French ladies from theſe examples, 
s lan 1 would call a field of hemp a flower- 


Harden, becauſe there might be in it a few 


10 {08 

8 ae or renunculas planted by the hand of 
tion ccident. 

ine Woman has been defined A weaker man: 


it in this country the men are, in my o- 


on WG 

rede women. They certainly are more diſ- 
d reeable to a rational inquirer, becauſe 
amihdey are more troubleſome. Of all the 


dxcombs on the face of the carth, a 
rench petit maitre 1s the moſt umperti⸗ 


Utah 
Or it 
1G W 


ie marquis who glitters i in lace and em- 
For, Ws: 


L'E THSR WE ” 


Inis general rule: I know that France has 
roduced a Maintenon, a Sevigne, a Scu- 


inion more ridiculous and inſignificant than 


ent: and they are all petit maitres, from 
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broidery, to the garcon barbier covered 
with meal, who ſtruts with his hair in a 
long queue, and his hat under his arm. | 
have already obſerved, that vanity is the 
great and univerſal mover among all ranks 
and degrees of people in this nation ; and 
as they take no pains to conceal or con- 
troul it, they are hurried by it into the 
moſt ridiculous, and indeed intollerable 
extravagance. _ 
When I talk of the Frawh nation, 1 
muſt again except a great number of indi- 
viduals from the general cenſure. Though 
T have a hearty contempt for the igno- 
rance, folly, and preſumption which cha- 
racteriſe the generality, I cannot but rel- 
pect the talents of many great men, 
who have eminently diſtinguithed them- 
ſelves in every art and ſcience : theſe ! 
ſhall always revere and eſteem, as crea- 
tures of a ſuperior ſpecies, produced, for 
the wiſe purpoſes of Providence, among 
the refuſe of mankind. It would be ab- 
ſurd to conclude that the Welch or High- 
landers are a gigantic people, becauſe thoſe We 
mountains may have produced a few indi- 
viduals near ſeven feet high. It would be 
equally abſurd to ſuppole the French are 4 
nation of, philoſophers, becauſe, France has 
given birth to a Des Cartes, a Maupertuis 
a Reaumur, and a Buffon, 
I ſhall not even deny, that the French 
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: bes but they are at the ſame time re- 

Y markable for a natural levity, which hin- 
ders their youth from cultivating that ca- 
¶pacity. This is reinforced by the moſt 
re education, and the example 
Jof a giddy people, engaged in the moſt 
0 | F @ frivolous purſuits. A Frenchman is, by 


his mother tongue, and to ay his prayers 
in a language he does not underitand. He 
Wicarns to dance and to fence, by the maſters 


0 : compleat connoiſſeur in dreſſing hair, and 
a- in adorning his own perſon, under the hands 
el. Wand inſtructions of his barber and valet de 


en 
15 flute or the fiddle, he is together irreſiſ- 
- 1 tible. But he piques himſelf upon being 


Ca- 


for Ncountry, by his converſation with the fair 
ong ex. In the courſe of this communication, 
ab- vith which he is indulged from his tender 


igh- 
ole 
ndl- 
d be 
are 4 
e has 
tuls, 


the whole circle of French compliments, 
hich you know are a ſet of phraſes, ri- 
Wiculous even to a proverb; and theſe he 
rows out indiſcriminately to all women, 
vithout diſtinction, in the cxerciſe of that 


py the name of gallantry : it is no more 


ench 
. 


rn Vi. 5» 


are by no means deficient in watural capa- 


bwe Jeſuit or other monk, taught to read 
Nor thoſe noble ſciences. He becomes a 


E chambre. If he learns to play upon the 


Wpoliſhed above the natives of any other 


gears, he learns like a parrot, by rote, the 


Kind of addreſs which is here diſtinguiſhed. 


han his making love to every Woman whe- 
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will give him the hearing. It is an cxer- Z 
ciſe, by the repetition of which he becomes: 
very pert, very familiar, and very imper- 
tinent. Modeſty or diffidence, I have al. 
ready ſaid, is utterly unknown among them; 
and therefore I wonder there ſhould be 43 
term to expreſs it in their language. $ 
If I was obliged to define politeneſs, 1 
ſhould call it, The art of making one's 
ſelf agre able, I think it an art that ne- 
ceſſarily implies a ſenſe of decorum, and 
a delicacy of ſentiment. Theſe are quali-W.” © 

ties of which (as far as I have been able! 
to obſerve) a Frenchman has no idea; there-WF 
fore he never can be deemed polite, except 
by thoſe perſons among whom they are Bf 
litle underſtood. His firſt aim is to adorn es 
his own perton with what he calls fine 
cloaths, that is, the frippery of the faſhion. 
It is no wonder that the heart of a female, 
unimproved by reaſon, and untinured 
with natural good ſenſe, ſhould flutter 2 
the ſight of ſuch a gaudy thing, among tl 
number of her admirers : this impreſſion ii 
enforced by fuſtian compliments, which 
her own vanity interprets in a literal ſenls, 
and ſtill more confirmed by the affiduou 
attention of the gallant, who, indeed, hu 
nothing elle to mind. A F renchman, i 
conſequence of his mingling with the fe 
males from his infancy, not only become 
_ acquainted. with all their cuſtoms and bis 


E TT ER Vit. - 6b 


<p 


: mours; but grows wonderfully alert in 


ed a thouſand little offices, which 
Fare overlooked by other men, whole time 
Whath been {ſpent in making more valuable 
ee He enters, without ceremo- 
Iny, a lady's bed-chamber while ſhe is in 
Wed, reaches her whatever ſhe wants, airs. 
Wer ſhift, and helps to put it on. He at- 
Wtcads at her toilette, regulates the diſtri- 
Pon of her patches, and adviſes where 
to lay on the paint. If he viſits her when 


5 


* 


nd i 


i he is dreſſed, and perceives: the leaſt im- 
1 propriety. in her coeffure,, he inſiſts upon 
«xl ts it with his own hands: if he ſees 


E curl, or even-a ſingle hair amiſs, he pro- 
laces, bis comb, his ſciſſars, and pomatum, 


k profeſſed friſcur. He ſquires her to 
very place ſhe vilits, either on buſineſs or 


«| pleaſure; and, by dedicating his whole 
lime to her, renders himſelf neceſſary to 
, the per occaſions... This I take to be the moſt 
f ereeable ſide of his character: let us view 
-hich him. on the quarter of impertinence. A 
nil renchman pries into all your ſecrets with 
duo he moſt impudent and importunate crrrio- 
., hat WE and then diſcloſes them without re- 
i Worſe. If you are indiſpoſed, he queſtions. 

10 ou about the ſymptoms of your diſorder, 


ould pre ſume to uſe ; very often in the 


1. 3. 


; a ſets it to rights with the dexterity of 


th more freedom than your pliyſician 


olſeſt terms. He then propoſes his re- 
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medy (for they are all quacks,) he prepare: 
it without your knowledge, and worries 
you, with ſolicitation to take it, without 
paying the leaſt regard to the opinion of 
thoſe whom you have choſen to take care 
of your health. Let you be ever ſo ill, 
or averſe to company, he forces. himſelf 
at all times into your bed-chamber; andif 
it is neceſſary to give him a peremptory 
refuſal, he is affronted. I have known one 
of thole petite-maitr es inſiſt upon paying If 
regular viſits twice a day to a poor gem 
tleman who was delirious ; and he conver- Hof y 
{ſed with him on different ſubjects, till he turn 
was in his laſt agonies. "This attendance love 
is not the effect of attachment or regard, not, 
but of meer vanity, that he may after ward f he 
boaſt of his charity and humane diſpoſition: Hatten 
though, of all the people I have ever known, your 
I think the French are the leaſt capable oi ther 
feeling for the diſtreſſes of their fellow-WMlantr 
creatures. Their hearts are not ſuſcept. moth 
ble of deep impreſſions; ; and ſuch is thei 
levity, that the imagination has not time to 
brood long over any. difagreeable idea of 
ſenſation. As a Frenchman piques hire 
on his gallantry, he no ſooner makes 
conqueſt of a female's heart, than he es. 
poſes her character, for the gratification d 
his vanity. Nay, if he ſhould miſcarry it 
his ſchemes, he will forge letters and ſtoris 
to the ruin of the ay $ repukatipn. Thy 
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. Bis a ſpecies of perfidy which one would 
£ think ſhould render them odious and de- 
5 teſtable to the whole ſex; but the caſe is 
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reform the moſt treacherous. lover. 
If a Frenchman is admitted into 


and ten to one but, in one ſhape 


Cor another, he will find means to ruin the 


peace of a family in which he has been ſo 


Fkindly entertained. What he cannot ac- 


compliſh by dint of compliment, and per- 
onal attendance, he will endeavour to ef- 
pct, by reinforcing theſe with billets-doux, 


ſongs and verſes, of which he always. makes 
I provition for ſuch purpoles. If he is de- 
Wiccted in theſe efforts of treachery, and 
| reproached with his ingratitude, be. impu- 


I beg your pardon, Madam; 
but women are never better pleaſed than 
hen they ſee one another expoſed ; and 
every individual has ſuch confidence in her 
own ſuperior charms and diſcretion, that 
{ſhe thinks ſhe can fix the moſt volatile, and 


our 
family, and diſtinguiſhed by repeated ehe 
of your friendſhip and regard, the firſt re- 
turn he makes for your civilities is to make 
love to your wife, if ſhe is handſome; if 
Inot, to your ſiſter, or daughter, or niece. 
If he ſutfers a repulſe from your wife, of 
attempts in vain to debar ch your ſiſter, or 
: jour daughter, or your niece, he will, ra- 
ther than not play the traitor with his gal- 
Wantry,. make his addreſſes to your grand 
mother; 
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dently declares, that what he had done was * 
no more than- ſimple gallantry, conſidered WM 


in France as an indiſpenſible duty on every 


man whopretended to good breeding. Nay, 


he will even affirm, that his- endeavours to 
corrupt your wife, or deflower your daugh- 


ter, were the molt genuine proofs he could 4 


give of his particular 9 for your fa- 
milly. 


If a Frenchman is capible of real fiend: 


ſhip, it muſt certainly be the moſt diſagree-M 


able preſent he can poſſibly make to a man N 


of a true Engliſh character. You know, 


Madam, we are naturally taciturn, ſoon 


tired of impertinence, and much {ſubject . 


you with his loquacity; he teaſes you with 
impertinent queſtions about your domeſtic 


in all your concerns; and forces his advice 
upon you with the moſt unwearied impor- 
tunity: he aſks the price of every thing you 


wear, and, fo ſure as you tell him, under- 


values it, withoat heſitation :- he affirms it 


is in a bad taſte, ill-contrived, ill-made; 
that you have been impoſed upon both with 
reſpect to the faſhion and the price; * 


the marquiſs of this, or the. counteſs of 


that, Has one that is perfectly elegant, quite 
in the bon ton, and yet it coſt her lung 


to fits of diſguſt. Your French friend in- f 
trudes upon you at all hours: he ſtuns 


and private affairs; he attempts to meddleM...: 


ould wear. 
If there were five hundred diſhes at table, 


I Frenchman will eat of all of them, and 
Jy . Tien complain he has no appetite. This 
to have ſeveral times remarked. A friend 
MN I bf mine gained a conſiderable wager upon 
ld 


* experiment of this kind: the petit 
Wnaitre ate of fourteen different plats, be- 


5 1 he was no better than a marmi- 
on, or turn-ſpit. 

; T he French have a moſt ridiculous Sud 
Wcls for their hair, and this I believe they 
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Vice 


Writ race of French kings were diſtinguiſhed 
Sy their long hair, and certainly the peo- 
ple of this country conſider it as an indiſ- 
penſible ornament. A Frenchman will 
Yooner part with bes religion than with his 
Pair, which, indeed, no conſideration will 
Induce him to forego. I know a gentle 


por- man afflicted with a continual head- ach, 
185 Ind a defluxion on his eyes, who was told 
der- 


ms it Nor being cured would be to have his head 


ade; Nloſe ſhaved, and bathed every day in cold 


wil ater, << How, (cried he,) cut my hair ! 


* Mr Doctor, your moſt bumble ſervant |! Le? 
is Oe diſmiſſed his phyſician, loſt his eye-ſight, 
quittWnd almoſt his ſenſes, and is now led about 


little. 


P 
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0 more than you gave for a thing that 1 no body 


I des the deſart; then diſparaged the cook, 


Inherit from their remote anceſtors. Ihe 


by his ph. ſician that the beſt chance he had 


vith his hair in a bag, and a piece of green 
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ſilk hanging like a ſcreen before his face etrat! 
Count Saxe, and other military writers Muly d 
have demonſtrated theabſurdity of a ſoldier WF ith ſt 
wearing a long head of hair; neverthelc(; 
every ſoldier in this country wears a long Bard o 
queue, which makes a delicate mark on hi 
white cloathing ; and this ridiculous fop-\i 
pery has deſcended even to the loweſt cla 5 
of people. The decrotteur, who clean 
your ſhoes at the corner of the Pont Neuf 
has a tail of this kind hanging down to li « 
rump; and even the peaſant who drives an 
als loaded with dung, wears his hair cM 
queue, though, perhaps, he has neither (hi 
nor breeches. This is the ornament upon 
which he beſtows much time and pains, andi muc 
in the exhibition of which he finds full gra- 
tification for his vanity. Conſidering the U 
harſh features of the common people in this W: 
| country, their diminutive ſtature, their 
grimaces, and that long appendage, they 
have no {mall reſemblance to large baboon 
walking upright ; and perhaps this fim'li- 
tude has helped to entail upon them the ri- 
dicule of their neighbours. 
A French friend tires out your patience eithe 
with long viſits; and, far from taking the eſtrai. 
moſt palpable hints to withdraw when he ming 
perceives you unealy, obſerves you are log mal 
lpirited, and therefore he declares he wilhom 
keep you company. This perſeveranceWpro; 


ſhews that he mult either be void of all pe- er e 
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: 1 etration, or that his diſpoſition muſt be 


1 ö 
uly diabolical. Rather than be tormented 
ith ſuch a fiend, a man had better turn 


Wim out of doors, even though at the ha- 
Ward of being run through the body. 

re French are generally counted inſin- 
Were, and taxed with want of generoſity. 
ut I think theſe reproaches are not well 


n{unded. High flown profeſſions of friend- 
uf Whip and attachment conſtitute the language 
hs 


f common compliment in this country, 
4 d are never ſuppoſed to be underſtood in 
e literal acceptation of the words; and, 
E their acts of generoſity are but very 
Fre, we ought to aſcribe that rarity, not 
{ much to a deficiency of generous ſenti- 
0 ents, as to their vanity and oſtentation, 
Thich engroſſing all their funds, utterly 
able them from exerting the virtues of 
eneficence. Vanity, indeed, predominates 


of E, 
inf : 
pong 
and 
ra- 
the 
thi 
heir 
they 


oor re the greateſt egoti/ts in the world; and 
nil · Ne moſt inſignificant individual talks in com- 
e fi 


any with the ſame conceit and arrogance 
a perſon of the greateſt importance. 


encelMeither conſcious poverty nor diſgrace will 
* kſtrain him in the leaſt either from aſ- 
en he 


ming his full ſhare of the converſation, 
o making his addreſſes to the fineſt 1-dy, 
wilggnom he has the ſmalleſt c ↄportunity to 
ancepproach: nor is he reſtrained by any o- 
pe- er conſideration. whatſoever. It is all 


> low 


mong all ranks to ſuch a degree, that they 
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one to him whether he himſelf has 2 wife 


dreſſes cannot but be acceptable ; and, if 


taſte, but never doubts his own qualifice 
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of 
of his own, or the lady a huſband ; whe- BW Hide 
ther ſhe is deſigned for the cloiſter, or ten 
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pre-ingaged to his beſt friend and benefac- 
tor. He takes it for granted that his ad- 


ten 
. 
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he meets with a repulſe, he condemns her . 
fort 


tions. | | all t 

I have a great many things to ſay of their M 
military character, and their punctilios of vou 
honour, which laſt are equally abſurd and to c 


pernicious ; but- as this letter has run to an ; that 


unconſcionable length, I ſhall defer them duce 
till another opportunity. Mean-while | laxec 
have the honour to hey, with very particu- 


: to co 
$2bro: 
the { 
Imoiſt 
png la 
Paris, 
my h.: 
Was v 
it Ve. 
* I 
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lar eſteem, 
Madam, 


Your moſt obedient ſervant 
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To Mr M——, 


755 | I Ions, oGober 19. 1:6 
\ Dzan SI x, ant ep. 


1 Was favoured with yours at Paris, and 
look pon your reproaches as the proof 
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Lor your friendſhip. The truth 1s, I con- 
ered all the letters 1 have hitherto writ- 
ten on the ſubject of my travels, as writ- 
ten to your ſociety in general, though they 
have been addreſſed to one individual of it; 
oy if they contain any thing that can ei- 
ther amuſe or inform, I deſire that hence- 
2 J forth all I ſend may be freely peruded by 
all the members. 
With reſpect to my health, about which 
þ you fo kindly inquire, I have nothing new 
to communicate. I had reaſon to think 
| [that my bathing in the ſea at Boulogne pro- 
| duced 2 good effect, in ſtrengthening my re- 
laxed fibres. You know how ſubject I was 
to colds in England; that I could not ſtir 
abroad after ſun- ſet, nor expoſe myſelf to 
the [malleſt damp, nor walk till the leaſt 
; iron appeared on my ſkin, without be- 
ing laid up for ten days ora fortnight. At 
Paris, however, I went out every day, with 
my hat under my arm, though the weather 
has wet and cold: I walked in the garden 
it Verfailles' even after it was dark, with 
ny head uncovered, on a cold evening, 
chen the ground was far from being dry: 
ay, at Marh, I ſauntered above a mile 
hrough damp alleys, and wet graſs: and 
om none of theſe ns Vo: did I feel the leaſt 
nconvenience. 
In one of our excurſions we viſited tlie 


anufacture for een, which the king 
You, I. 


Ant. 


19. 1705 
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of France dias eſtabliſhed at the village of # 
St Cloud, on the road to Verſailles, and i "7 
which is, indeed, a noble monument of lis Mun 
munificence. It 3 is a very large building, He n 
both commodious and magnificent, where 
a great number of artiſts are employed, and Meri 
where this elegant ſuperfluity is carried to 
as great perfection as it ever was at Drel- 
den. Yet, after all, I know not whether 
the porcelain made at Chelſea may not vic 
with the productions either of Dreſden o Wi 


St Cloud. If it falls ſhort, of either, it is 
not in the deſign, painting, enamel, or o- n the 
ther ornaments, but only in the compolitia he F. 
of the metal, and the method of managing Mo an 
it in the furnace. Our porcelain ſeems ti Huſt 
He a partial vitrification of Jevigated fin which 
and fine pipe clay, mixed together i in a cer No l. 
tain proportion; and if the pieces are nol! tl 
removed from the fire in the very critica|Mo me 
moment, they will be either too little, Foub] 
too much vitrified. In the firſt caſe, I pow fi 
prehend they will not acquire a proper de cont 
gree of coheſion ; they will be apt to Mr, a 
corroded, diſcoloured, and to crumble, lik]Mitted 
the firſt eſſays that were made at Cheltfea Mir Gr 
in the ſecond cafe, they will be little bettaWondo 
than: imperfect glaſs. Puſe 
There are three methods 'of travellin me! 
fr om Paris to Lyons, which, by the ſhor ge: 
» road, is a journey of about three hut Pull b 
dred and ffxty miles, One is by the in 


1 FR VII tre 
f I Pence, or ſtage- coach, which performs it in 
a ve days ; and every paſſenger pays one 
is Hundred livres, in conſideration of which, 
o ; he not only has a feat in the carriage, but 
re Ms maintained on the road. The inconve- 
nd [5 ences attending this way of travelling arc 
to theſe : you are crouded into the carriage, 
el. o the number of on perſons, 10 as to 
Ver 2 ſit very uneaſy, and ſometimes run the 
vie by of being ſtifled among very, indifter- 
rent company. You are hurried out of bed, 
t a it four, three, nay often at two o *ctock 
o- þ the morning. You are obliged to eat in 
tion he French way, which is very Uiſaprecable: 
ginge an Engliſh palate ; and at Chalons you 
8 to uſt embark upon the Soane, in a boat 
Kant g which conveys you to Lyons, ſo that the 
cer: | wo laſt days of your journey are by water. 
nail theſe were inſurmountable objections 
tical v me, who am in ſuch a bad ſtate of health, 
>, off Toubled with an aſthmatic cough, ſpitting, - 
Laos fever, and reſtleſſneſs, which demands 
r de- g continual change of place, as well as free 
to Hr, and room for motion. I was this day 
, likWliſited by two young gentlemen, ſons of 
Hear Guaſtaldi, late miniſter from Genoa at 
betta ondon. I had ſeen them at Paris, at the 
Puſe of the Ducheſs of Douglas. They 
ell me hither, with their conductor, in the 
hon igence; and aſſured me, that nothing 
„ pu, uld be more diſagreeable than their ſitua- 
e nin that carriage. os 


K 2 
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Another way of travelling i in this coun. 
try is to hire a coach and four horſes; and 
this method I was inclined to take: but 
when I went to the bureau, where alone 
theſe voitures are to be had, I was given 
to underſtand, that it would coſt me fix 
and twenty guineas, and travel ſo flow that 
L ſhould be ten days upon the road. Theſe 
carriages are let by the ſame perſons who 
farm the dilligence ; and for this they have 

an excluſive privilege, which makes them 
very ſaucy and inſolent. When I mention: 

ed my ſervant, they gave me to underſtand 
that I muſt pay two lourdores more for his 
Heat on the coach-box. As I could not re- 
lim theſe terms, nor. brook the thoughts 
of being ſo long upon the road, I had re- 
courſe to the third method, which is going 
In England you know 1 ſhould have had 

nothing to do, but to hire a couple of poſt- 
chaiſes from ſtage to ſtage, with two horle: 
in each; but here the eaſe is quite other- 
wile, The poſt is farmed from the king, 
who hys travellers under contribution for 
dis own benefit, and has publiſhed a ſet of 
_ oppreſſive ordonnances, which no ſtranger 


vor native dares tranſgreſs. The poſtmaſter pala 
finds nothing but horſes and guides: tht ly a 
carriage you yourſelf muſt provide. I the 

there are four perſons within the e e cha 
you are obliged to have fix horles, aud, 
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wo poſtilions; and if your ſervant fits on 
the outhde, either before or behind, you 
Wnt pay for a ſeventh. You pay doublœ- 
Wor the firſt ſtage from Paris, and twice 
Wouble for pailing through Fontainbleain- 
hen the court is there, as well as at co- 
hing to Lyons, and at leaving this city 
Whele are called royal poſts, and are un- 
Woubtedly a ſcandalous impoſition- 

Ve . There are two poſt- roads from Paris 
em go Lyons, one of ſixty-five: poſts, by the 


on- ray of Moulins ; the other of fifty- nine, 
_ by the way of Dijon in Burgundy. This 
N us 


Kit I choſe, partly to fave ſixty livres, 
Ind partly to ſee the wine harveſt of Bur- 
undy, which, I was told, was. a ſeaſon 
bf mirth and: jollity among all ranks of 
people. I hired a very good coach for. 
Fen loui'dores to Lyons, and ſet out from 
faris on the thirteenth inſtant, with ſix 
jorles, two poſtilions, and my own ſer- 
ant on horfeback. We made no ſtop at 
fontainbleau, though the court was there; 
ut lay at Moret, which is one ſtage fur- 
er, a very paltry little town; where, 
owever, we found good accommodation. 
ange 1 ſhall not pretend to deſcribe the caſtle 
Yall palace of Fontainbleau, of which I had 
they a glimpſe in paſſing; ; but the foreſt, 
* 1 the middle of which it ſtands, is a no- 
rig lc chace of great extent, beautifully wild 
5, aud romantic, well ſtored. with game of- 
| k 8 
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all ſorts, ad abounding with excellent aut 
5 timber. It put me in mind of the New but 
Foreſt in Hampſhire; but the hills, rocks, Mord 
and mountains, with Which it is diverſ and 
| fied, render it more agreeable. - inte 
The people of this country dine a ME 
noon, and travellers always find an ordi. 
nary prepared at every auberge, or pu 
blic-houſe, on the road. Here they itM 
down promiſcuoully, and dine at fo much 
a head. The uſual price is thirty fols for 
dinner, and forty for ſupper, including was 
lodging; for this moderate expence they 
have two courſes and a deſert. If you 
_ eat in your own apartment, you pay, in. 5 
| Read of forty ſols, three, and in {ome regu 
places, four 8 a head. I and my fr wine 
mily could not well diſpenſe with our te 
and toaſt in the morning, and had no ſto- ; it in 
mach to eat at. noon. For my own part 
I hate the French cookery, and abominatt . 
garlic, with which all their ragouts, and 
this part of ths country, are highly ſci 
ſoned: we therefore formed a differeq 
plan of living upon the road. Before wi 
left Paris, we laid in a ſtock of tea, ch 
colate, cured neats tongues, and /auc: [on 
or Bologna fauſages, both of which 
found in great perfection in that capitaſWpence 
where, indeed, there are excellent pte 
viſions of all forts. About ten in ti 
morning we ſtopped to breakfaſt at {ol 


it WE auberge, where we always found bread, 
v | butter, and milk. In the mean time we 
„ordered a poulard or two to be roaſted; 
i- and theſe, wrapped in a napkin, were put 
into the boot of the coach, together with 
u bread, wine, and water. About two or 
d. three in the afternoon, while the horſes 
bu were changing, we laid a cloth upon our 
it knees, and producing our ſtore, with a 
uch few earthern plates, diſcuſſed our ſhort. 
for 3 meal without further ceremony. This 
ling was followed by a deſert of grapes and 
hey other fruit, which we had alſo provided. 
yon muſt own I found theſe tranſient re- 
in- : treſuments much more agreeable than any 
ome regular male I ate upon the road. The 
fi. ö wine commonly uſed in Burgundy is ſo 
r teiweak and thin, that you would not drink 
> ſto-Fit in England. The very beſt which they 
part ſell at Dijon, the capital of this province, 
mina for three livres a bottle, is in ſtrength, 
ts, Mand even in flavour, greatly inferior to 
7 ſex ; hat I have drank in London. I believe 
fereifhall the firſt growth is either conſumed in 
re the houſe of the nobleſſe, or ſent abroad 
, choWo foreign markets. I have drank excel - 
i [ou Went Burgundy at Bruſſels for a florin a 
ch Mottle; that is, little more than twenty 
dapitigpence Rerling. | 
t pi The country from the foreſt of Fon- 
in fainbleau to the Lyonnois, through which 
it {ove paſſed, is rather agrecable than fertile, 
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ger 


than wheat. Almoſt all the ground ſeems 
to be ploughed up, ſo that there is little 


few incloſures, ſcarce any meadow ground, 


— 


ſearcity of cattle, We ſometimes found 
it very difficult to procure half a pint of 


great number of black cattle-are bred and 


are the higheſt lands in France; but I ſaw 
very few. The peaſants in France are ſo 


_ deed, whatever efforts a few individuals 
may make for the benefit of their own e- 
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being part of Champagne and the duchy of gen 
Burgundy, watered by three pleaſant pa- Wie 


ſtoral rivers, the Seinne, the Yonne, and | F 
the Soane. The flat country is laid out pes, 
chiefly for corn; but produces more ryc 1 op 
ſow 


or nothing lying fallow. "There are very 


and, ſo far as. I could ' obſerve, a great 


milk for our tea. In Burgundy I law a 
peaſant ploughing the ground with a jack- 
als, a lean cow, and a he-goat, yoked to- 
gether. It is generally obſerved, that e 


fed on the mountains of Burgundy, which 


wretchedly poor, and ſo much oppreſſed 
by their landlords, that they cannot afford 
to incloſe their grounds, or give a proper 
reſpite to their lands; or to ſtock their exp 
farms with a ſufficient number of black 
cattle to produce the neceſſary manure, 
without which agriculture can never be 
carried to any degree of perfection. In- 


ſtates, huſbandry in France will never be 


generally improved, until the farmer is 
tree and independent. 

From the frequency of towns and ila- 
it es, I ſhould imagine this country is very 
populous ;, yet it muſt be owned that the 
towns are in general thinly inhabited. I 


Plantations near the banks of the rivers 
bn each ſide ; and a great many convents, 
Peet ſituated, on riſing grounds, where 
the air is moſt pure, and the proſpect 
moſt agreeable, It is ſurpriſing to ſee how 
Wppy the founders of thoſe religious 
— ſions, ail the. world over. 

ta ln paſſing through this country I was very 


nd 


A 


and . 
ich!? 


tluſtres of grapes, entwined with the bri- 


ture on purpoſe to extend the ſurface, and 


per 
12 $0 expoſe it the more advantageouſly to the 
lack Rays of the ſun. The vandange was but 


er be that the weather had been ſo unfavour- 
ble as to hinder the grapes from ripen= 
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aw a good number of country feats and 


houſes have been in their choice of 3 


much ſtruck with the ſight of large ripe 


ars and thorns of common hedges on the 
\ þpay-fide. The mountains of Burgundy 
ue covered with vines from the bottom 
Jo the top, and ſeem. to be raiſed by na- 


alt begun, and the people were employed 
N gathering the grapes; but I jaw no ſigns 
In- feltivity among them. Perhaps their 
ua was a little damped by the bad proſ— 
ne- Ned of their harveſt; for they complain- 
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ing. I thought, indeed, there was ſome, 
thing uncomfortable in leeing the vintage 
thus retarded till the beginning of winter: 
for, in ſome parts, I found the weather 
extremely cold ; particularly at a place 
called Maiſon-nexve, where we lay, there 
was a hard froſt, and in the morning the 
pools were covered with a thick crult of 
ice. My perlonal adventures on the road 
were ſuch as will not bear a recital. They 
_ conſiſted of petty diſputes with landladies, N conc 
poſt-maſters and poſtilions. The high- laid 
Ways ſeem to be perfectly ſafe. We did Ihe 
not find that any robberies were ever com- the 
mitted, althougn we did not ſee one of ¶grea 
the mar echauſſe from Paris to Lyons. I ders 
You know the marechaufſſe are a body of {Wlhall 
troopers well mounted, maintained in fresh 
France as ſafe- guards to the public roads. ¶ the 
It is a reproach upon England that ſome all o 
ſuch patrol is not appointed for the pro- " im: 
tection of travellers. fello 
At Sens in Champaigne, my n perſi 
who had rode on before to beſpeak freſh Iwind 
horſes, told me, that the domeſtic of ano- him, 
ther company had been provided before Win th 
bim, although it was not his turn, as be for a 
had arrived later at the poſt. Provoked WM foig: 
at this partiality, I reſolved to chide the cand 
poſt-maſter, and accordingly addrefed fed, 
myſelf to a perſon who ſtood et the door Hproce 
of the auberge. He was a jolly figure, to ul 
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bat and fair, dreſſed in an odd kind of 
120 with a gold-laced cap on his head, 
and a cambric handkerchief pinned to his | 
middle. The ſight of ſuch a fantaſtic 
petit maitre, in the character of a poſt- 
maſter, increaſed my ſpleen. I called to 
him, with an air of e mixed with 
© indignation, and when he came up to the 
beck. aſked, in a peremptory tone, if he 
did not underſtand the king's ordonnance 
concerning the regulation of poſts? He 
laid his hand upon his breaſt; but before 
he could make any anſwer, I pulled out 
the poſt-book, and began to read, with 
* vociferation, the article Which or- 
ders, that the traveller who comes firſt 
hall be firſt ſerved. By this time the 
6 [f eſh horſes being put to the carriage, and 
the poſtilions mounted, the coach ſet off 
Tal on a ſudden, with uncommon {peed. 
bl imagined the poſt-maſter had given the 
fellows a ſignal to be gone; and, in this 
Iperſuaſion, thruſting my head. out at the 
window, I beſtowed: ſome epithets upon 
him, which muſt have ſounded very harſh 
in the ears of a Frenchman. We ſtopped 
for a refreſhment at a little town called 
L70igne-ville, where (by the bye) I was 
icandalouſly impoſed upon, and even abu- 
ied, by a virago of a landlady. Then 
roceeding to the next ſtage, I was given 
to underſtand we could not be ſupplied 
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with freſh horſes. Here 1 perceived a the 
the door of the inn the ſame perſon whom gal 
I had reproached at Sens. He came up to Wee 


'} 
=_ *” 
= 
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his ſhoulders, and retired to the inn door 
_ Having waited about half an hour, I bee. 
| koned to him, and when he approached, 


few minutes : he ſeemed ſhocked, and an 
ſwered, that he thought he had reaſon fe 
What he ſaid, obſerving, that it was as dil 


the coach, and told me, that notwithſtand. Narri 
ing what the guides had faid, I ſhould have {Wdiar 
freih horſes in a few minutes. I imagi- Winto 
ned he was maſter both of this houſe and Wpani 
ne auber: ge at Sens, between which he Pack 
paſſed and repaſſed occaſionally ; and that Naſcec 


he was now deſirous of making me amends lied 
for the affront he had put upon me at the {Weign 
other place. Obſerving that one of the Mauxe 
trunks behind was a little difplaced, he af. had 
ſiſted my ſervant in adjuſting it: then he {colds 
entered into converſation with me, and}More 


gave me to underſtand, that in a poſt-WWe dic 
chaiſe, which we had paſſed, was an Eng- ehav 
liſh gentleman on his return from Italy. y m 
1 wanted to know who he was, and when he na 


he ſaid he could not tell, I aſked him, i reedi 
a very abrupt manner, why he had not in- 
quired of his lervant. He ſhrugged uh 


upbraided him with having told me that! 
ſhould be ſupplied with freſh horſes in! 


agreeable to him as to me to wait for W' 
relay, As it began to rain, I pulled un The f 
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3 the glaſs in his. face, and he withdrew a- 
gain to the door, ſeemingly ruffled at my 


Warrived, and three of them were imme- 
Ediately pat to a very handſome poſt-chaiſe, 
into which he ſtepped, and ſet out, accom- 


| I Paaied by a man in a rich livery on horſe- 
he Pack. Aſtoniſhed at this circumſtance, I 


at Kſked the hoſtler who he was, and he re- 


10s 


he ſeigneur) who lived inthe neighbourhood of 
the uxerre. I was much mortified to find that 
A. had treated a nobleman ſo ſcurvily, and 
be olded my own people for not having 
and Hnore penetration than myſelf. I dare ſay 


oſt- 
Ing 


caly y miſtake ſerved with him to confirm 


chende national reproach of bluntneſs and ill 
a, in receding, under which we lye in this 
ot in- Nountry. The truth is, I was that day 


d uyWore than uſually peeviſh, from the bad 
door Weather, as well as from the. dread. of a 
bee. of the aſthma, with which I was threat- 


ched ed: and I dare ſay my appearance ſeem- 


that as uncouth to him, as his travelling 
« in Mels appeared to me. I had a prey 
ad al ourning frock under a wide great coat, 
In faflbob wig without powder, a very large 
as died hat, and a meagre, rrinkIed, diſ 
for Intented countenance. 
led The fourth night of our journey we © lay 
Vor. 1. 


deportment. In a little time the horſes 


plied, that he was a man of faſhion (un 


ze did not fail to deſcant upon the brutal 
behaviour of the Engliſhman; and that 


—— * „ Wu 
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at Macon, and the next day paſſed through 
the Lyonnois, which is a fine country, ful 
of towns, viliages, and gentlemen's hou- 
les. In paſling through the Maconnoiz 
we ſaw a great many fields of Indian corn 
which grows to the height of ſix or {ſeven 
feet: it is made into flour for the ule of 
tie common people, and goes by the name 
of Turkey wheat, Here likewiſe, as wel 
as in Dauphine, they raiſe a vaſt quanti- 
ty of very large pompions, with the con- 
tents of which they tickes their ſoup and 
ragouts. | 
As we travelled lr while the ſun wa 
up, on account of my ill health, and the 
poſt horſes in France are in bad order, we 
ſeldom exceeded twenty leagues. a-day. ge CS. 
I was directed to a lodging-houſe a 
Lyons, which being full, they ſhewed us 
to a tavern, where | was led up three pair 
of ſtairs, to an apartment conſiſting 0 
three paltry chambers, for which the peo- 
ple demanded: twelve livres a-day : fe 
dinner and {upper they aſked thirty-two 
beſides three livres for my ſervant ; « 
that my daily expence would have amount 
ed to about forty-leven livres, excluſit 
of breakfait and coffee in the afternool 
I was fo pr ovoked-at this extortion, that 
without anſwering one word, I drove 
another auberge, where I now am, al 


x : 
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5 at the rate of two-and- thirty livres a- 
, for which Jam very badly lodged, 


mention theſe circumſtances to give you 


Eating, I might ſave half the money by 
f Poing to the public ordinary; but this is 
ſcheme of economy which (excluſive 

Pr other diſagreeable circumſte ances) ei- 
Wer my own health, nor that of my w iſe 
permits me to embrace. My journey from 
Faris to Lyons, including the hire of the 
toach, and all expences on the road, has 
foſt me, within a few ſhillings, forty loui? 
fores. From Paris our baggage (tho! ugh 
pot plombe) was not once examined till 


nich we were queſtioned by one of the 


rown, allowed us to proceed without fur- 
her inquiry. 

purpoſed to ſtay i in Lyons until I ſhould 
cceive ſome letters I expected from Lon- 
n, to be forwarded by my banker at 


Ing in this manner has determined me to 
out in a day or two for Montpelier, 


e road to Niece. My reaſons Toy ta- 
es 


ann, ID => 


Lud but very indifferently entertained, 1 


an idea of the impoſition to which ſtran- 
pers are ſubject in this country. It mult | 
be owned, however, that in the article of 


ye arrived in this city, at the gate of 


archers, who, being tipt with half a 


arls : but the enormous expence of li- 


though that place is a good way out of 


a5 LEN NN N R. 
king that rout; I ſhall communicate in m 
ext. Mean-while, 1 am ever, 


Don” Sir, 


' Your affectionate 
and obliged bumble ſervant 


„ I 


"s Montpelier, enden 5. INE 
Dxan $12, 

"HE city of Lyons has been ſo ofte 

and fo circumſtantially deſcribed, that 
E cannot pretend to ſay any thing new or 
the ſubject. Indeed I know very little of 
it, but what I have read in books; as! 
had but one day to make a tour of the 
ſtreets, ſquares, and other remarkable pl 
ces. The bridge over the Rhone icemz 
to be ſo ſlightly built, that I ſhould ims 
gine it would be one day carried away buſt ; 
that rapid river; efpecially as the arch 


are ſo. ſmall, that, after great rains, they win 
are ſometimes bouchees, or ſtopped und; 
that is, they do not admit a ſufficient pal]Wult b 
ſage for the increnſed body of the watciſe {ct 
In order to remedy. this defect in {ond adj 
meaſure, they found an artiſt ſome yeaMick a 
280, Who has removed a middle pier, a 4 th 
we t! 


„ 
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Ithrown two arches into one. This alte- 
ration they looked upon as a maſterpiece 


Win architecture, though there is many a 
common maſon in England who: would 
have undertaken and performed the work, 
nt, in San himfelf much upon the en- 
| 3 This bridge, no more than that 
1 St Eſprit, is built, not in a ſtrait line 
Ferols the river, but with a curve, which 
forms a convexity to oppoſe the current. 
W a bend is certainly calculated for the 
16) Petter reſiſting the general impetuoſity of 
ne ſtream, and has no bad effect to the eye. 
ften Lyons is a great, - populous, and flon- 
that Wiſhing city; but I am {ſurpriſed to find it 
von counted a healthy place, and that the 
le of®Mir of it is eſteemed favourable to pulmo-- 
as ic diſorders. It is ſituated on the conflu- 
F thence of two large rivers, from which 
pla. nere muſt be a great evaporation, as 
-emWcll as from the low marſhy grounds 
in-]W'lich theſe rivers often overflow. This 
ay byſMWpuſt render the air moiſt, frouzy, and 
che men putrid, if it was not well ventilated 
_ they winds from the mountains of Swiſſer- 
up end; and in the latter-end of autumn it 
t palWult be ſubject to fogs. The morning 
waterWe {et out from thence, the whole city 
i Lon a adjacent plains were covered with ſo 
yeufſick a fog, that we could not diſtinguiſh 
er, om the coach the head of the foremoſt 
ule that drew it. ge is laid to be 
L 3 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
[4 
14 
| 


correſpondents in the South of France,! 


ſame houſe to which my heavy baggage 
was conſigned. I expected to find my 
baggage at Cette, which is the ſes- r. 
port of Montpelier ; and there I alſo ho- u 
ped to find a veſſel, in which I might be 


ther trouble. I longed to try what effed 
the boaſted air of Montpelier. would have 
upon my conſtitution; and I had a great 


_ of- Montpelier. 


three males, which are the animals com 
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very hot.in ſummer, and very cold in win- 
ter; therefore I i imagine muſt abound with 
inflammatory and intermittent diſorders iy 
the ſpring and fall of the year. 

My reaſons. for going to Montpelier, 
which is out of the ſtrait road to Nice, 
were theſe. Having no acquaintance nor 


had defired. my credit might be ſent to the 


tranſported by ſea to Nice, without fur- 


deſire to ſee the famous monuments of 
antiquity: in and about the ancient city 0 
Niſmes, which. is about eight leagues ſhort 


At the inn where we lodged 1 found: 
return berlin, belonging to Avignon, will 


monly uſed for carriages in this country 


This I hired for five loui'dores. Thi WW; : 


coach was large, commodious, and wellWns ir 


fitted; the mules were {trong and in gooflowey 
order; and the driver whoſe name een 
Joſeph, appeared to be a fober, {agaciouWan w 


mtelligent fellow, perfectly well acquainlli: g 
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N Jed with every place in the South of 
France. He told me he was owner of 
the coach: but I afterwards learned he 
I was no other than a hired ſervant. I like- 
Ewile detected him in ſome knavery, in 

ce, the courſe of our journey; and 3 


Wiokee pers on the road; but, in other reſ- 
: pects, he was very obliging, ſerviceable, 
Band even entertaining. There are ſome 
0 naviſh practices of this kind, at which a 
Fraveller will do well to ſhut his eyes, for 
is own eaſe and convenience. He will 

e lucky if he has to do with a ſenſible 
| "ag like Joſeph, who underſtood his 
Intereſt too well to be guilty of very fla- 


2 


have rant pieces of impoſition. 

greuf A man impatient to be at his journey 3 
ts offfſtnd, will find this a moſt dilagreeable 
ity ovay of travelling. In ſummer it muſt be 
 ſhorWuite intolerable. The mules are very 


fare, but very flow. The journey ſeldom. 


und Wxceeds eight leagues, about four and 
„ wil venty miles a day: and as thoſe people 
comihhave certain fixed ſtages, you are ſome- 
unte mes obliged to rite in a morning before 


J well 
n g9 
Ne We: 
YACiOl 
quai 


| perceived he had a fellow- feeling with the 


Y3 a circumſtance very grievous to per- 
ons in ill health. "theſe inconveniences, 
dwever, were over-halanced by other 
preemens. We no ſooner quitted Lyons 
an we got into ſummer weather; and tra- 
ling through. a molt romantic country, 


NP” EO 
/ 5--F- --e 
along the banks of tlie Rhone, had opportu- 
nities (from the flownels of our pace) to 
contemplate its beauties at leiſure. 
The rapidity of the Rhone is, in a great 
meaſure, owing to its being confined within 
ſteep banks on each ſide. Theſe are form- 
ed, almoſt through its whole courſe, by 
a double chain of mountains, which riſe 
with an abrupt aſcent from both banks of 

the river. The mountains are covered 
with vineyards, interſperſed with {mall 
fummer-houſes, and in many places they 
are crowned with churches, chapels, and 
_ convents, which add greatly to the ro- 
mantic beauty of the proſpect. The high- 
road, as far as Avignon, lyes along the 
{ide of the river, which runs almoſt ina 
{ſtraight line, and affords great conveni- 
ence for inland commerce. Travellers 
bound to the ſouthern parts of France, ge- 
nerally embark in the cocke d' eau at Lyons, 
and glide down this river with great ve- 
locity, paſſing a great number of towns 
and villages, on each fide, where they 
find ordinaries every day at dinner and 
ſupper. In good weather there is no dan- 
ger in this method of travelling, ?till you 
come to the Pont St Eſprit, where the 
ſtream runs through the arclies with ſuch 
rapidity, that the boat is ſometimes over- 
ſet. But thoſe paſſengers who are uncerWr 
any apprehenſion are landed above bridge, 


* 
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and taken in again after. the boat has paſ- 
ſed, juſt in the ſame manner as at London, 
Bridge. The boats that go up the river 

are drawn againſt the ſtream by oxen, which 
im through one of the arches of this 
bridge, the driver ſitting betweenthe horns: 
Jof the foremoſt beaſt. We ſet out from 
Lyons early on Monday morning: and as 


ile a robbery had been a few days before com- 
of N mitted. in that neighbourhood, I ordered 
red my ſervant to load my muſquetoon with a 


charge of eight balls. By the bye, this 
4 iece did not fail to attract the curioſity 

* admiration of the people in every. 
lace through which we paſſed. The car- 
riage no ſooner halted, than a crowd im 
q ediately ſurrounded che man to view the 
plunderbuſs, which they Gignified with the 
title of petit canon. At Nuys in Burgun- 
Ay he fired it in the air, and the whole 
mob difperſed, and ſcampered off like a 


ge- 

ons, lock of ſheep. In our journey hither, we 
ve-Henerally ſet out in a morning at eight o“ 
dns lock, and travelled *tilt noon, when the 
they Nnules were put up and reſted a couple of 
andfhours. During this halt Joſeph. went to 
dan- inner and we went to breakfaſt, after 
yo nich we ordered proviſion for our re- 
> theſſWreſhment in the coach, which we took 


luch 
over- 
under 


bout three or four in the afternoon, halt- 
Ing for that purpoſe by the fide of ſome 
ranſparent brook, which afforded excel- 


ridge, 
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lent water to mix with our wine. In this 


country I was almoſt poiſoned with garlic, 


which they mix in their ragouts, and all 
their ſauces ; nay, the ſmell of it per- 
fumes the very chambers, as well as eve- 


ry perſon you approach. I Was allo very 


ſick of beca ficas, prieves, and other little 


birds, which are ſerved up twice a day at 


all ordinaries on the road. They make 
their appearance in vine-leaves, and are 
always half raw, in which condition the 
French chuſe to eat them, rather thon 


run the riſque of loſing the JUNE by over— 


roaſting. 
The peaſants on the South of France are 


poorly clad, and look as if they were half 


ſtarved, diminutive, fVWarthiy, and meagte; 


and yet the common people who travel, 


live luxuriouſly on the road. Every car- 


rier and mule--driver has two meals a- 


day, conſiſting each of a couple of couries 
and a deſert, with tollerable fmall wine. 
That Which is called hermitage, and 
grows in this province of Dauphine, is 4; 1d 


on the ſpot for three livres a bottle. be 


common draught which you have at ma 
in this country, is remarkably ſtrong, 0 


in flavour much inferior to that of ÞBur- 


gundy. The accommodation is tolerable, 
though they demand (even in this . cheap 
country) the exorbitant price of four livres 
a head for every meal, of thole who chuſe 


G 
RJ 


to cat in their own apartments. I inſiſted, 
however, upon paying them with three, 
8 which they received, though not without 
; murmuring and ſeeming diſcontented. In 
this journey we found plenty of good mut - 
4 ton, pork, and. poultry, and game, includ- 


Jas big as the partridge of England. Their 
bares are likewiſe. * large and 
© {Wijuicy. We {aw great flocks of black tur- 
* keys feeding i in the fields, but no black cat- 


en Witle ; and milk was ſo ſcarce, that ſome- 
1- Wtimes we were obliged to drink our tea 
without it. 
re One day perceiving a meadow. on the 
alf ſide of the road full of a flower which I 
took to be the crocus, I deſired my ſervant 
cl, to alight and pull fome of them. He de- 
wy livered the mulquetoon to Joſeph, who be- 
gan to tamper with it, and off it went with 
ries [a prodigious report, augmented by an eccho 
e. from the mountains that ſkirted the road. 
and The mules were fo frightened, that they 
010 went off at the gallop; and Joſeph, for 
! 1% Wome minutes, could neither manage the. 
1-15 Wreins, nor open his mouth. At length he 
h ecollected himſelf, andthe cattle were ſtopt, 
Bur- by the aſſiſtance of the ſervant, to whom 
able, Nie delivered the muſquetoon, with a ſig- 
heaf Wiificant ſhake of the head. Then alighting 
lug from the box, he examined the heads of 
chu 


bis three mules, and kiſſed each of them 


ing the red partridge, which is near twice 
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in nis turn. Finding they had received n 
damage, he came up to the coach, with 
pale viſage, and ſtaring eyes, and {aid it 
was God's mercy he had not killed his beaſts 
J anſwered, that it was a greater mercy he 
had not killed his paſſengers; for the mut. 
zle of the piece might have been directed 
our way as well as any other, and in tha 
caſe Joſeph might have been hanged for 
murder. © T had as good be hanged (fail 
he) for murder, as be ruined by the los 
of my cattle.” This adventure made ſuch 

an impreſſion upon him, that he recounted 

it to every perſon we met; nor would he: 
ever touch the blunderbuis from that day, 
T was often diverted with the converſation 
of this fellow, who was very arch and ver 
communicative. Every afternoon he uſeif 
to ſtand upon the foot- board, at the fide 
of the coach, and diſcourſe with us an how 
together. Paſſing by the gibbet of V. 
lencia, which ſtands very near the high-roac 
we {aw one body hanging quite naked, and 
another lying broken on the wheel. In 
collected that Mandrin had ſuffered in thi 
place, and calling to Joſeph to mount tit 
foot-board, aſked if he had ever ſeen thi 
famous adventurer. At mention of til 
name of Mandrin, the tear ſtarted in J- 
ſeph's eye, he diſcharged a deep figh, 0 
rather groan, and told me he was his de 
friend. I was a little ſtartled at this decl 
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; ration; however, T concealed my thoughts, 


1 and began to aſk queſtions about the cha- 
N 1 racter and exploits of a man who had made 
a, ſuch noiſe in the world. 
= He told me, Mandrin was a native of 
a Valencia, of mean extraction: that he had 
gel! ſerved as a ſoldier in the army, and after- 
tha wards acted as maltorier, or tax-gather- 
ger: that at length he turned contrebandier, 
(Cai or ſmuggler, and by his ſuperior qualities 
- of Failed himſelf to the command of a for- 
oo | midable gang, conſiſting of five hundred 
unte perſons well armed with carbines and piſtols. 
14 e He had fifty horſe for his troopers, and 
- day, three hundred mules for the carriage of 
Cation his merchandize. His head q quarters were 
| ver in Savoy: but he made incurſions into Dau- 


phine, and ſet the marechauſ/ce at defiance. 
He maintained ſeveral bloody ſkirmiſhes 
with theſe troopers, as well as with other 
regular detachments, and in all thole ac- 
tions {ignalized himſelf by his courage and 
conduct. Coming up at one time with fifty 
of the marechauſ/ee, who were in queſt of 
him, he told them very calmly, he had oc- 
aſion for tlieir horſes and acoutrements, 
and deſired them to diſmount. At that in- 
ant his gang 4ppeared, and the troopers 


e uſed 
e fide 
1 hou 
F Va 
road 
d, and 

I re 
in thi 


th 
5 ſe omplied with his requeſt, without making 
ich. be leaſt oppolition. Joſeph ſaid he was 
S Ws generous as he was brave, and never 


moleſted travellers, nor did the leaſt in- 
W. M 
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jury to the poor; but, on the contrary, 
relieved them very often. He uſed to o. he 
blige the gentlemen in the country to take 
his merchandize, his tobacco, brandy, and 
muſlins, at his own price; and in the ſame 
manner he laid the open towns under con- 
tribution. When he had no merchandiſe, 
he borrowed money of them upon the cre- 


dit of what he ſhould bring when he was Mz 
better provided. He was at laſt betraycd, ¶ the 
by his wench, to the colonel of a French dul 
regiment, who went with a detachment in {exc 
the night to the place whiere he lay in Sa- mat 
voy, and ſurprifed him in a wood houie, que 
while his people were abſent in different {Wroic 
Parts of the country. For this intruſion, {Wot 
the court of France made an apology to Ndriv 


the king of Sardinia, in whoſe territories NWor 
he was taken. Mandrin being conveyed 
to Valencia, his native place, was for ſome 
time permitted to go abroad, under a ſtrong 
guard, with chains upon his legs; and here 
he converſed freely with all ſorts of peo- 
ple, flattering himſelf with the hopes of a 
pardon, in which, however, he was dil 
appointed. An order came from court to 
bring him to his trial, when he was found 
guilty, and condemned to be broke on th 
wheel. Joſeph {aid he drank a bottle of 
wine with him the night before his execu- 
tion. He bore his fate with great refolu- 
tion, obſerving, that if the letter which IK 


bad written to the King had been delivered, 
Y he certainly ſhould have obtained his Ma- 
jeſty's par don.- His executioner was one 
5 of his own gang, who was pardoned on 
condition of performing this office. You 
n. know. that criminals broke upon the wheel 


e, are firſt ſtrangled, unleſs the ſentence im- 
re- ports that they ſhall be broke alive. As 
as Mandrin had. not been guilty of cruelty in 
ed, the courſe of his delinquency, he was in- 
nch dulged with this favour. Speaking to the 
t in executioner, whom he had formerly com- 
Sa- manded, © Joſeph, (dit il) je ne veux pas. 


que tu me touche; juſqu'a ce 
rent Wroid mort.“ Joſeph, ſaid he, thou ſhalt 
ſon, {Woot touch me till I am quite dead.—Our 
driver had no ſooner pronounced theſe 
words, than I was ſtruck with a ſaſpicion. 


ories 

cycd {bat he himſelf was the executioner of his 
ſome friend Mandrin. On that ſuſpicion I ex 
trons ME claimed, „Ahl! ah Joſeph !?? The fel - 

pere How bluſhed up to the eyes, and ſaid, Oui, 


on nom etoit Foſeph auſſi bien que le mien. 
did not think proper to proſecute the in- 
quiry; but did not much reliſh the nature 
zurt tof Joſeph's connections. The truth is, he 
foundſad very much the looks of a ruffian; 
on thehhough, I muſt own, his behaviour was 
trle offſMcry obliging and ſubmiſſive. 
On the fifth day of our journey, in the 
eng we paſſed the famous bridge at St 


ſprit, which to be ſure is a great curio- 
M 2 
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ſity, from its length, and the number of 
its arches : but theſe arches are too {mall; 
the paſſage above is too narrow]; and the 
whole appears to be too light, conſidering 
the force and impetuoſity of the river. It 
is not comparable to the bridge at Weſt- 
minſter, cither for beauty or ſolidity. Here 
we entered Languedoc, and were ſtopped I 
to have our baggage examined: but the I} 
fearcher being tipped with a three livre 
piece, allowed it to paſs.— Before we leave 
Dauphine, I muſt obſerve, that I was not 
a little ſurprized to ſee figs and cheſnuts 
growing in the open fields, at the diſcretion 
of every paſſenger. It was this day I faw 
the famous Pont du Garde: but as I can- 
not poſſibly include, in this letter, a de- 
ſeription of that beautiful bridge, and of 
he other antiquities belonging to N iſmes 
1 will defer it till the next opportunity, 
being, in the mean time, with equal truth 
and affection, | 


Your obliged humble ſervant. 
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don xeller November 10. 1763.” 
Dean SIR, p 1 | 
Y. the Pont St Eſprit we clad the i 
0 province of Languedoc, and break- _ } 
| fart at Bagnole, which is a little paltry 


1 
"8 

; J £4 
the N J 
1 
; 5 


ave 1 
not town; from whence, however, there is N g 
outs an excellent road through a mountain, made [ 
tion Nat a great expence, and extending about ö 
Cw four leagues. About five in the afternoon, 


can- I had the firſt glimpſe of the famous Pont 
de- du Guarde, which ſtands on the right hand, 

d of about the diſtance of a leagne from the poſt x 

mes) road to Niſmes, and about three leapues 


*% 


nity, from that city. 1 would not willingly pals 
truth for a falte enthuſiaſt in taſte ; but I cannot 


help obſerving, that from the firſt: diftant 
iew of this noble monument, till we came 
near enough to fee it perfectly, I felt the 
ſtrongeſt emotions of impatience that I had 
ver known; and obliged our driver to put 
us mules to the full gallop, in the appre- 
nenſion that it would be dark before we 
ezched the place. I expected to find the 


rants 


ullding, in ſome meaſiire, ruinous; but 
as agreeably diſappointed, to ſee it look 
5 freſh as the bridge at Weſtminſter, The. 


M 3. 
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cute as if they had been cut laſt year. In- 
deed, ſome large ſtones have dropped out 


of architecture ſo unaffectedly elegant, ſo 


of Niſmes, to convey a ſtream of water 
between two mountains, for the uſe of 


which is a beautiful paſtoral ſtream, brawl- 


tire of arches, one above another ; tl 
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climate is either ſo pure and . or the 
freeſtone, with which it is built, ſo hard, 
that the very angles of them remain as as. 


of the arches; but the whole is admirably 
preſerved, and preſents the eye with a piece 


{imple and majeſtic, that I will defy the 
molt phlegmatic and ſtupid ſpectator to be- 
hold it without admiration. It was raiſed 
in the Auguſtan age, by the Roman colony 


that city. It ſtands over the river Gardon, 


ing among rocks, which form a number of 
pretty natural calcades, and overſhadowed 
on each ſide with trees and ſhrubs, which 
greatly add to the rural beauties of the 
ſcene. It riſes in the Cevennes, and the 
ſand of it produces gold, as we learn from 
Mr Reaumur, in his eſſay on this ſubjed, 
inſerted in the French Memoirs for the 
year 1718.——1f1 lived at Niſmes, or A- 
vignon (which laſt city is within four ſhort 
leagues of it) I ſhould take pleaſure in 
forming parties to come hither, in ſummer, 
to dine under one of the arches of the 
Pont du Garde, on a cold collation. 

This work conſiſts of three bridges, or 
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a- hending the aqueduct on the top, amounts 
n-to 174 feet three inches : the length be- 
ut. WW tween the two mountains which it unites, 
lv WW extends to 723. The order of architecture | 
ce 1 is the Tuſcan : but the ſymmetry of it is 
ſo inconceiveable. By. {cooping the. baſes of 
he the pilaſters of the ſecond tire of arches, . 
be- they had made a paſſage for foot-travel- 
ed lers: but though.the Ancients far excelled 
ony Tus in beauty, they certainly fell ſhort of 
iter the Moderns in point of conveniency. The 
of citizens of Avignon have, in this particu- 
lon, lar, improved the Roman work with a new 
wi- bridge by appoſition, conſtructed on the 
r of {WW fame plan with that of the lower tire of 
wel arches, of which indeed it ſeems to be a 


hich MW part, affording a broad and commodious 
the paſlage over the river, to horſes and car- 
the riages of all kinds. The aqueduct, for the 
from continuance of which this ſuperb work was 
dect; raiſed, conveyed a ſtream of ſweet water 
r the from the fountain of Eure, near the city 
2r A- of Uzes, and extended near fix leagues in 
{hort length. 


re in In approaching Niſmes, you ſee the ru- 


amer, ins of a Roman tower, built on the ſum- 
zf the mit of a hill which over-looks the city. 
It ſeems to have been intended, at firſt, 


es, out as a watch, or ſignal-tower, though, in 


; tw the ſequel, it was uled as a fortreſs : ; what 


r 


firſt of ſix; the ſecond of eleven, and the 
third of thirty-ſix. The height, compre- 


they are genuine antiques, and were dug 


and they have often laid under contribu- 
tion raw Engliſh travellers, who had more (full 
money than diſcretion. To ſuch they ſell Nees, 


_ originally a colony of Romans, ſettled by 
Auguſtus Czfar, after the battle of Actium 
It is ſtill of conſiderable extent, and {aid 


the number ſeems by this account to be 


city muſk have been formerly very exten. 
_ five, as appears from the circuit of the 


— 


third of its former extent, Its temples 
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remains of it is about ninety feet high; z. 
the architecture of the Doric order. [no 
ſooner alighted at the inn, than I was 
preſented with a pamphlet, containing an . 
account of Niſmes and its antiquities, MW ar 


which every ſtranger buys. There are ka 
perſons. too who attend in order to ſhew Il 
the town, and you will always be accoſted MW 1! 


by ſome ſhabby antiquarian, who preſents ¶ ſal 
you with medals for ſale, alſuring you 


out of the ruins of the Roman temple 
and baths. All thoſe fellows are cheats ; 


the vileſt and moſt common traſh : but 
when they meet with a connoiſſeur, they 
produce ſome medals which are really va- 
luable and curious. 

Niſmes, anciently calted ie, Was 


to contain twelve thoufand families; but 


greatly exaggerated. Certain it is, tit 


ancient walls, the remains of which ar 
{till to be ſeen. Its preſent ſize is not one 
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baths, ſtatues, towers, | baſilica, and am- 


N phitheatre, prove it to have been a city 
of great opulence and magnificence. At 


bor | preſent, the remains of theſe antiquities | 
es, are all that make it reſpectable or remar- 
are kable; though here are manufactures of 
ow blk and wool carried on with good ſucceſs. 


ted N The water neceſſary for thele works is 
ſupplied by a ſource at the foot of the 


0 rock, upon which the tower is placed 3 
dug and here were diſcovered the ruins of Ro- 
nple man baths, which had been formed and 
ats; {adorned with equal taſte and magnificence. 


Among the rubbiſh they found a vaſt pro- 
fuſion of columns, vaſes, capitals, corni- 
ces, inſcriptions, medals, ſtatues, and, a- 
mong other things, the finger of a coloſ- 
{al ſtatue in bronze, which, according to 
the rules of proportion, mall have been 
fifteen feet high. From theſe particulars; 
t appears that the edifices muſt bave been 
ſpacious and magnificent. Part of a teſ- 
clated pavement ſtill remains. The an- 


gy ent pavement of the bath is ſtill entire; 
„ bull the rubbiſh has been cleared away; and 
to bee baths, in a great meaſure, reſtored on 
__ old plan, though they are not at pre- 

exten et uſed for any thing but ornament. The. 
of Uater is collected into two vaſt reſervoirs, 
ch art da canal built and lined with hewn. ſtone... 


here are three handſome bridges thrown 
er this vat. canal, It contains a great. 
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body of excellent water, which by pipes be 
and other ſmall branching canals, traver- v 
ſes the town, and is converted to many MW fa 
different purpoſes of economy and manu- 
facture. Between the Roman bath and of 
| theſe great canals, the ground is agree: WE tr: 
bly laid out in pleaſure walks, for the re- ha. 
creation of the inhabitants. Here are all 
likewiſe ornaments of architecture, which we 
favour much more of French foppery than I pa: 
of the ſimplicity and greatneſs of the an- It i 
cients. It is very ſurprizing that this thu 
fountain ſhould produce ſuch a great body Not 
of water as fills the baſin of the ſource, MWwit 
the Roman baſin, two large deep canal tan 
three hundred feet in length, two vaſt ba- the 
ſins that make part of the great canal, On 
which is eighteen hundred feet long, eigh- coli 
teen feet deep, and forty eight feet broad. ¶ ped. 
When F law it, there was in it about eight Wand 
or nine feet of water, tranſparent as cryl- Worn 
tal. It muſt be obſerved, however, for Wwas 
the honour of French cleanlineſs, that in rage 
the Roman baſin through which this noble It 
ſtream of water paſſes, I perceived twoſſſtions 
waſhermen at work upon children's clouts MW anc 
and dirty linen. Surprized and much dit-Wtill 
guſted at this filthy phznomenon, I aſkedWhoſe 
by what means, and by whoſe permiſſion emp 
_ thoſe dirty hags had got down into thefWoble 
baſin, in order to contapinate the watehis d 
at its fountain -head; : and underſtood tieyWe a 
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rs to the commandant of the place, 
he had the keys of the {lubterranean paſ- 


u- Þ ronting the Roman baths are the ruins 
na Wt of an ancient temple, which according to 
a- tradition, was dedicated to Diana: but it 
re- has been obſerved by connoiſſeurs, that 
are all the ancient temples of this goddeſs 
nich were of the Ionic order; whereas this is 


han partly Corinthian, and partly compoſite. 
an- lt is about ſeventy foot long, and ſix and 
this thirty in breadth, arched above, and built 
zody | of large blocks of ſtone, joined together 


ce, without any cement. The walls are {till 
anals ſtanding, with three great tabernacles at 
t ba- the further end, fronting the entrance. 
anal, On each fide there are niches in the inter- 
eigh- columniation of the walls, together with 
road. {Mpedeſtals and ſhafts of pillars, cornices, 
eight and an entablature, . which indicate the 
cry{- former magnificence of the building. It 
. for NWas deſtroyed during the civil war that 
hat in paged i in the reign of Henry III. of France. 
noble It is amazing, that the ſucceſſive irrup- 
d twoſWions of barbarous nations; of Goths, 
clouts Vandals, and Moors; of fanatic croiſards, 
ch diſ-Mtill more ſanguinary and illiberal than 
1 aſkedWioſe Barbarians, ſhould have ſpared this 
niſhon,Wemple, as well as two other ſtill more 
to th{Foble monuments of architecture, that to 
_ waterſis day adorn the city of Nifmes: mean 
od theſhe amphitheatre and the edifice called 


with porticos ; and the ſeats, of which 
there were thirty, riſing one above ano- 


bl LETTER AN 
Maiſon Carree.———The former of theſc 


is counted the fineſt monument of the kind t 
now extant ; and was built in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, who contributed a large 
ſum of money towards its erection. It is to 
of an oval figure, one thouſand and eighty Nas 


feet. in circumference, capacious ' enough WF cc 
to hold twenty thouſand ſpectators. Ihe 
architecture is of the Tuſcan order, ſixty 
feet high, compoſed of two open galle- 
ries, built one over another, conſiſting 
each of threeſcore arcades. The entrance 
into the arena was by four great gates, 


ther, conſiſted of great blocks of ſtone, 
many of which fil remain. Over the 
North gate appear two bulls, in alto relic, 
extremely well executed ; emblems which, 
according to the Romans, ſignified tha | 
the amphitheatre was erected at the ex- ar 
pence of the people. There are in other Ween 
parts of it ſome works in bas relicf, and 
| heads or buſts but indifferently carved, 
It ſtands in the lower part of the town, 
and ſtrikes the ſpectator with awe and ve- 
neration. The external architecture 1 1: al- 
moſt entire in its whole circuit; but the; 
arena is filled up with liouſts=—Fhis am-Fhildr 
phitheatre was fortified as a citadel by tief. 
Viſigoths, in the beginning of the {it 
century. They raiſed within it a cast, 


E two towers of which are ſtill extant ; and 


ol 
they ſurrounded it with a broad and deep 


ind 

fa 3 foſſee, which was filled up in the thir- 

rge teench century. In all the ſubſequent wars 
- is 1 {to which this city was expoſed, it {erved 

ity as the laſt reſort of the citizens, and ſuſtain- 

uph ed a great number of {ſucceſſive attacks; ſo 

The that its preſervation is almoſt miraculous. 

ixty iſ It is likely, however, to ſuffer much more 

lle- from the Gothic avarice of its own citi- 


Ling ꝛcns, ſome of whom are mutilating it e- 
ance very day, for the ſake of the ſtones, 


ates, Nhich they employ in their own private 


nick buildings. It is ſurprizing that the King's 


ano- {Wauthority has not been exerted to put an 


one, Nend to ſuch ſacriligious violations. 
the | If the Amphitheatre ſtrikes you with an 
ic00, idea of greatneſs, the Maiſon Carree en- 
hich, Ichants you with the moſt exquiſite beau- 
that ties of architecture and ſculpture. This 


ex · an edifice ſuppoſed formerly to have 
other 
„ and 


| built a baſilica in 7 his city, though no veſ- 
rved-. 


tiges of it remain: bat the following in- 
town, Wcription, which was diſcovered on the 
id ve- front of it, plainly proves that it was 


4 * built by the inhabitants of Niſmes, in ho- 
at tile 


s am. aildren of Auguſtus, by his daughter Ja- 
WT" | la, the wite of Agrippa . 
 Guth 


callit, 


Vox. | 4 N | 
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been erected by Adrian, who actually 


jour of Caius and Lucius Cæſar, the grand- 


feet long, thirty-five broad, and thirty-ſe. 


it an air of majeſty and grandeur, which 
the molt indifferent ſpectator cannot be- 

5 ind 
hold without emotion. A man needs nat 


6 declared, that it was a jewel that deſerve 
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This beautiful edifice, which ſtands up- | 
on a pediment fix feet high, is eighty-two 


ven high, without reckoning the pedimert, 88 
The body of it is adorned with twenty We like 
columns engaged 1 in the wall, and the pe- : 11 
ri-ſty le, which' is open, with ten detached We m 
ple that ſupport the entablature. I hey wy 
are all of the Corinthian order, fluted and # a 
embelliſhed with capitals of the moſt ex-M'? 
quiſite ſculpture; 3 the frize and cornice nt 


are much admired, and the foliage i 4 
ſteemed inimitable. 4 he proportions of the 85 
building are ſo happily united, as to give 


be a connoiſſeur in architecture to enjoyM:44; 
theſe beauties. They are indeed fo ex. 
quiſite that you may return to them ex ery tab 
day with a freſh appetite, for ſeven yew: 
together: What renders them the more * 
curious, they are ſtill entire, and very li 
tle affected, either by the ravages, of time, 
or the havot of war. Cardinal Alberon 


a cover of gold to preſerve it from ex 
ternal injuries. An Italian pa inter, per 
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ceiving a part of the roof repaired by 
modern French maſonry, tore his hair, 
3 bow exclaimed in a rage, Zounds! what 
do I fee?! Harlequin's hat on the head 
of Auguſtus !”” 

| Without all doubt it is. raviſhingly beau- 

E tiful. The whole world cannot parallel it; 

and I am aſtoniſhed to ſee it ſtanding entire, 


p- 
W0 


le. 


Db, Ilixe the effects of inchantment, after ſuch 
My ba ſucceſſion of ages, every one more bar- 
Pri barous than another. The hiſtory of the 
ned lantiquit ies of Niſmes takes notice of a 
11 groteſque ſtatue, repreſenting two female 


bodies and legs, united under the head of 
jan old man; but as it does not inform us 
Frhere it is kept, did not ſee it. 


E- 
"nice 
18 E- 
F the 
ove 
yhich 
t be- 
1s not 
enjoy 
o e-. 


ed with olive trees, the fruit of which 
begins to ripen, and appears as black as 


End ſteeped for ſome time in a lye made 
pf quick-lime or wood-aſhes; which ex- 


ender. Without this preparation it is not 


c\ ©) Fatable. Under the olive and fig trees, 
y ca hey plant corn and vines, fo that there is 


* more 


r, Per „„ 


The whole country of Languedoc is ſha- 
lloes ;* thoſe they pickle are pulled green, 


racts the bitter taſte, and makes the fruit 


bot an inch of ground unlaboured :: but 
cre are no open fields, meadows, or cat 
e to be ſeen. The ground is overload- 
d, and the produce of it crouded to ſuch 
legr ee, as to have a bad effect upon the. 
Ve, impreſſing the traveller with the ide 
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their attacks accordingly. They affect ti 
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as of indigence and rapacity. The heat 
in ſummer is fo exceſſive, that cattle would 
find no green forage, every blade of gras 
being parched up and deſtroyed. 'The 

weather was. extremely hot when we en- 

tered Montpellier, and put up at the Che. 
val Blanc, counted the beſt auberge in the 
place, though in fact it is a moſt wretch- 
ed hovel, the habitation of darkneſs, dirt, 

and impoſition. Here I was obliged t 
pay four livres a meal for every perſon in 
my family, and two livres at night for e- 
very bed, though all in the ſame room, 
One would imagine that the further we 
advance to the ſouthward the living is 

the dearer, though in fact every article ol 

houſekeeping is cheaper | in Languedoc 

| than many other provinces of France 

This impoſition is owing to the concourſ It 
of Engliſh who come hither, and, lik 
{imple birds of paſſage, allow themſclvd mir 

to be plucked by the people of the cour 

try, who know their weak fide, and mak 


believe, that all the travellers of ou 
country are, grand ſeigneurs, immenſeh 
rich and incredibly generous; and we an 
ſilly enough to encourage this pinion, h 
ſubmitting quietly to the moit ridiculor 
| extortion, as well as by committing a6 
of the moſt abſurd extravagance. II 
folly of the Engliſn, 9 Ds with. a col 
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; f courſe of people from different quarters, 


who come hither for the re-eſtabliſhment. 
f their health, has rendered Montpellier 
E one of the dearelt places in the South of 
rrance. The city, which is but ſmall, 
ſtands upon a riſing ground fronting the 
Mediterranean, which! is about three leagues 
to the ſouthward : on the other {ſide is an 
E agreeable plain, extending about the ſame ' 
diſtance towards the mountains of the Ce- 
vennes. The town is reckoned well built, 
Land: what the French call bien percee, yet | 
the ſtreets are in general narrow, and the 
Inouſes dark. The air is counted falutary 
in catarrhous conſumptions, from its dry- 
neſs and elaſticity ; but too ſharp in caſes | 
of pulmonary impoſthumes. o - 
It was at Montpellier that we fs foe” 
the firſt time any ſigns of that gaiety and 
mirth for which the people of this coun- 
try are celebrated. In all other places 


| mah through which we paſſed ſince our depar- 


but 


ffect ture from Lyons, we ſaw nothing 
of ouſÞnarks of poverty and chagrin. We en- 
nenſeh ered Montpellier on a Sunday, when the 


we art OE: were all dreſſed in their beſt ap- 


al 


The ſtreets were crouded; and a 
Fend number of the better ſort of both 


ing ® exes Tat upon ſtone feats at their doors, 


3 
h a co 


onverſing with great mirth and familiaricy. 
heſe converſations laſted the greateſt 
dart of the night; and many of them 
N3 
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were improved with muſic both vocal and 


inſtrumental. Next day we were vilited 


by the Engliſh reſiding in the place, who 
always pay this mark of reſpect to new 


comers. They conſiſt of four or five fa- 
milies, among whom I could pals the win- 
ter very agreeably, if the ſtate of my 


health and other reaſons did not call me 


away. LS 
- Mr L-— had arrived two days before 
me troubled with the ſame aſthmatic diſ- 
order under which I have laboured ſo long. 


He told me he had been in queſt of me 
ever ſince he left England. Upon com- 
_ paring notes, I found he had ſtopped at 
the door of a country inn in Picardy, and 
_ drank a glaſs of wine and water, while 

I was at dinner up ſtairs; nay, he had 
even ſpoke to my ſervant, and aſked 


who was his maſter, and the man, not 


knowing him, replied, he was a gentle- 


man from Chelſea. He had walked by 


the door of the houſe where I lodged at 


Paris, twenty times, while I was in that 


at Montpellier, . he had paſſed our coach 
on the road. 

The garriſon of this city conſiſts of two 
battalions, one of which is the Iriſh reg]: 
ment of Berwick, commanded by Lieu 
tenant-colonel Tents, a gentleman with 
whom we contracted an acquaintance 4 


city ; and the very day before he arrived 


power to make the place agreeable to us. 
3 The duke of Fitz-James, the Governor, 


Ehave already. a tolerable concert twice a- 
week; there will be a comedy in the win- 
ſter ; and the ſtates of Provence aſſemble 
gin January; ſo that Montpellier will be 
ore 


dil- 1 would determine me to leave 
»ng. Nit. I have not health to enjoy theſe plea- 
me hp : I cannot bear a crowd of compa- 


om- Ny, ſuch as pours in upon us unexpectedly 
d at It all hours; and ] foreſce that in ſtaying 
t Montpellier I ſhould be led into an ex- 
pence which I can ill afford. I have there- 
ore forwarded the letter I received from 


and 
y ile 
had 


aſked Neneral P=—2n, to Mr B d, our Con- 
, not {Wil at Nice, ſignifying my intention of go- 
entle-ig thither, and explaining the kind of 
2d by commodation I would chuſe to have at 


ged at 
q that 


rrivetÞ@lcrable lodgings in the High Street, for 
coal 


at place. 


an two ſhillings per day ; ; and I am fur- 
of twoßzhed with two meals a day by a fraiteur 


regi· Ir ten livres: but he finds neither the 
_ LiewMWne nor the deſert ; and indeed we are but 


; with Witerently ſerved. Thoſe families who 
nce 4 ſide here find their account in keeping 
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Boulog ne. He treats us with great polite- 
neſs, =; indeed does. every thing in his. 


is expected here in a little time. We 


extremely gay and brilliant. Theſe. very 


The day after our vival, 1 procured : 


hich I pay fifty ſols, ſomething more 
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hy 


deſign to ſtay longer than a day or two, 
. ought to write beforehand to his correſ- 


which he may. be driven immediately, 


this country are execrable. 
canal of Languedoc; but that gives me 


cane of Mr Ray, an Engliſh merchant and 
banker of this place; a gentleman of grezt 


FFF 
houſe. Every traveller who comes to. nie 


this or any other town in France with a 


pondent to -procure- furniſhed lodgings, to 


without being under the neceflity of lying 
in an execrable inn; for all the inns of 


My baggage is not yet arrived by the 


no diſturbance, as it is conſigned to the 


probity and worth, from whom I have 
received repeated marks of Uncommon 


friendſhip and - hoſpitality. 
The next time you hear of me will be 
from Nice: -mean-while I remain always, 


Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate ie ſervant. 


101-80 T--E KI. 


Montpellier, November 12 


Dram Doc rox, 


| Flattered myſelf with the T6 of mu 
amuſement. during my ſhort {tay 


oc a ne ar re EE On 
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Montpellier. — The Univerſity, the Bota- 
nical Garden, the ſtate of phyſic in this 
part of the world, and the information 1 
received of a curious collection of manu- 
| {cripts, among. which I hoped to find ſome- 
thing for our friend Dr Hr; all theſe 
particulars promiſed a rich fund 'of enter - 
8 tainment, which, however, 1 cannot en- 
of oy. 
g f few days after my arrival, it began 
he to rain with a ſoutherly wind, and conti- 
ne ned witkout ceaſing the belt part of a 
me week, leaving the air ſo loaded with va- 
and WM pours, that there was no walking after 
cat fun- ſet; without being wetted by the dew | 
ave Malmoſt to the ſkin. I have always found 
a cold and damp atmoſphere the moſt un- 
favourable of any to my conſtitution. My 
althmatical diſorder, which had not given 
me mach diſturbance fince I left Boulonge, 
became now very troubleſome, attended 
with fever, cough, ſpitting, and lowneſs 
of ſpirits; and I waſted viſibly every day. 
| was favoured with the advice of Dr 
F itz-Maurice, a very worthy ſenſible phy- 
ſician ſettled in this place; but ! had the cu- 
| riolity to know the opinion of the celebra- 
ed profeſſor F-—, who is the Boerhaave of 
NNNontpellier. The account I had of his pri- 
mber vate character, and perſonal deportment, 
rom ſome Engliſh people to whom he was. 
F muc el Known, left r me no deſire to converſe. 


LLay 
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with him: but I reſolved to conſult with 
him on paper. This great lanthorn of 
medicine is become 1 very rich and very in. 
ſolent; and in proportion as his wealth 
increaſes, he is ſaid to grow the more ra- 
pacious. He piques himſelf upon being 
very. llovenly, very blunt and unmanner- 
ly ; and perhaps to theſe, qualifications he 
owes his reputation, rather than to any 
ſuperior {kill in medicine. I have known 
them ſacceed in our own country, and 
{cen a doctor's parts eſtimated by his bru- 
5 tality and preſumption. 

F- is in his perſon and iddrefr not 
unlike our old acquaintance Dr Sm—ie; 
he ſtoops much, dodges along, and afleds 
to ſpeak the Patoir, which is a corruption 
of the old Provencial tongue, ſpoken by 
the vulgar in Languedoc and Provence; 
Notwithſtanding his great age and great 
wealth, he will {till ſcramble-up two pair 
of {tairs for a fee of ſix livres; and with- 
out a fee he will give his advice to no per- 
-ſon whatſoever. He is ſaid to have great 
practice in the venereal branch, and to be 
frequented by perſons of both ſexes in- 
fected with this diſtemper, not only from 
every part of France, but alſo from Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and England, I need {ay 
nothing of the Montpellier method of 
cure, which is well known at London; 
hut, I have ſome reaſon to think the grea 
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profeſſor F has, like the famous Mrs 
EMapp the bone-ſetter, cured many pati- 
E-nts that were never diſeaſed. 


place, who was his townlman and acquaint- 


(caſe, and a loui'dore. 
Aunum etatis, poſt quadrageſi imum, ter- 
rium. Temperamentum humidum, craſſium, 


wn WWpituita repletum, catarrhis ſepiſſime profii- 


nd 
Puea, numquam nom comitatus, Trritatio 
nembranæ pituitariæ trachæalis, tuſ/im initio 
bridam, ſiliqugſam, deinde vero excreationem 
popioſam excitat: Sputum albumini 0U? ſe mmil- 
imum. 


not 
ie; 
eas 
Lion 
bd zum flagrante, colorem rubrum, ſubfla- 
pum indut 5 coctione peracta, ſedimentum 
lteritium deponit. 


Dee. 
Teal 
pair 
vich⸗ 
per- 
great 
to be 
3 in- 
from 
pain, 
>d {ay 
od of 
don; 
ore 


ed ſecura, non autem ſine, Ructu perfeda. 
uu plerumque /tipata : excretio inteſti- 
alis, minima, ratione ingeſtorum habita. 
22 frequent, vacillans, exilis, quando- 
uidem etiam intermittens. 

Febre una exlindta, non deficit altera. 
fliaque et eadem ſtatim naſcitur. fer paulo 


mum indutum ; exercitatio Paulul lum 11a ; 
moulatio, ec quitatio, in quovit vehiculo jac- 
lo; hec onia novos motus ſuſcitant. 


Be that as it may, I ſent my valet de 


Bance, to his houſe, with the FEY 


Patum. Catarrhus, febre, anxietate et a | 


Accedente febre, urina pallida, limpida: 2 


Appetitus raro deeſt : Adige ſegnior 


igidion, vel humidior, veſtimentum inuſ! 7— 
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Syſtema nervoſum maxime irritabile, or ira 
mos patitur. Oftiola in cute hiantia, nu. 
teriet perſpirabili, exitum prebentia, cla 
duntur. Materies obſtructa cumulatur ; ſan. 
guine aliiſque humoribus circumagitur : fi 
plethora. Natura opprimi nolens exceſſu 
hujus expulſionem conatur. Febris nova ce. 
cenditur. Pars onerts, in membranain 
 trachealem laxatam ac debilitatam tran. 
fertur. Glandulæ pituitariæ turgentes bron- 
chia comprimunt. Liberum aeri tran/itun 
negatur : hinc reſpiratio difficilis. Hac ver 
tran/latione febris minuitur e interdiu remit 
titur." Dyſpnæa autem aliaque ſymptomati 
vere hypochondriaca, recedere nolunt. VL: 
pere febris exacerbatur. Calor, ingquieti 
do, anxietas et aſthma, per nodem gra//an- 
tur. Ita quotidie res agitur, donec. Vii 
_ vite paulatim criſim eſſicit. Seminis jaclurd, 
Ave in ſomniis effuſi, ſeu in gremio veneri 
 ejaculati, inter cauſas Aren malor um ue 
non numeretur. | 
Duibuſdam abhinc annis, Sr deen 
juvenilibus ſubito remilſis, in vitam ſeden 
Tarium lapſum. Animo in ſtudia ſeverion 
converſo, fibre gradatim laxabantur. Int 
legendum et ſeribendum inclinato corpore! 
pectus malum ruebat. Morbo ingruent! 9 
Fectio ſcorbutica auxilium. tulit. Invaſio pri 
ma nimium aſpernata. Yenientibus hſ!i 
non occurſim. Cumctando res non reſlitit 
Kemidia convenientia ftomachus perhorre/i 
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127. | Graveſcente dyſpnea phlebotomia fruſ- 


tra tentata. Sanguinis miſſione vis vite 
aiminuta: fiebat pulſus debilior, reſpiratio 
: difficilior« In pejus ruunt omnia. Febris 
- anomala 11 Feb iculam continuam mutata. 
Dyſbnaa confirmata. Fibrarum compages 
© /oluta. Valetudo penitus everſa. 

| His agitatus furiic, eger ad mare provo- 
lat: in fludtus ſe precipitem dat: periculum 
Fadium ſpem non fefellit : decies iteratum, 
| felix fauſtunique evaſit, Elater novus fibris 
conciliatur. Febricula fugatur  Acris dyſ= 
pnea ſolvitur. Beneficium dextra ripa par- 
tum, ſi mniſtra perditum. Superficie corporis, 
lague marine frigore et pondere compre ſſa 
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4 7 et contracta interſlitia fibrarum occluduntur : 
2 Particulis incrementi novis partes obraſas 
| reficientibus, locus non datur. Nutritio 


orporis, via priſtina clauſa, qua data porta 
rut : in membranam pulmonum minus. fir - 
patam facile fertur, et SIanauis per en 
ejicitur. 

Hieme pluvioſa regnante dolores renouan- 
un; tamet/t tempore Jereno equitatio pro- 
ut, Aeſtate morbus vix vulſum progre- 
uebatur, Autumno, valetudine plus decli- 
lata, thermis Bathonienſibus Jolatium haud 
92 quæ ſi tum. Aqua ifta mire medicata, 
terne æque ac interne adhibita, malis le- 
amen attulit. Hiems altera, frigida; hor - 
ida, diuturna, innocua tamen ſucceſſit. Vere 
0vo caſus atrox aras procellgs - anmo im- 
vor, 1, 0 


o nibu 
[eden 
1eriorl 

Intt 
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miſit : toto corpore, tota mente tunultuatur. 
Patria relicta, triſtitia, ſollecitudo, indig- 
natio, et ſeviſſima recordatio ſequuntur . Ini. 

amici priores furore inveterato revertuntur, 
Rechit febris hectica: rediit aſthma cun 
anxietate, tuſſe et dolore lateris lancinanti, 
Deſperatis denique rebus, iterum ad mare, 
veluli ad anceps remedium, recurritur. Bal. 
Reum hoc ſemper beni gnum. Dolor Jar 
avolat.  Tertio die febris retroceſſit. In- 
merſio quotidiana antemeridiana, ad vices 
quinquaginta repetita, ſymptomata graviore 
fabjugavit.—Manet vero tabes pituitaria; 


hievr. 


ſouff! 


ont 
manet temperamentum in catarrhos proclive, ¶ mine. 
Corpus macreſcit. Vires delabantur. es qu 


The profeſſor's eyes ſparkled at fight dd 
the fee; and he deſired the ſervant to cal 
next morning for his opinion of the caſe, 
which accordingly 7 Ireceivedin theſe words: 

On voit .* beg relation que mon- 
ſieur le - conſultant dont on n'a pas juge: 
propos de dire Vage, mais qui nous paroi 
etre adulte et d'un age paſſablement avanct, 
a ete ſujet cy devant a des rhumes frequen 
accompagnes de fievre; on ne detaille pou 
(aucune epoque, ) on parle dans la relatiot 
daſthme auquel il a ete fujet, de ſcorbu 
ou affection ſcorbutique dont on ne dit pa 


(c | 

oit e 
brim 
DErcu! 
Fourni 
ren 
(e I 
as ſor 
quo1g 
not ſy 
etrem 
T Pac 
ort de 


les ſymptomes. On nous fait ſcavoir qu pou; 
s' eſt bien trouve de V immerfion dans I ealMippoſe 
1 la mer, et des eaux de Bath. endan 
$6; On dit a preſent qu'il a one fon ans la 
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| pituitaire, fans dire depuis combien FR temps 
Oui lui reſte toujours ſon. temperament 
Lerclin aux catharres. Qe le corps maigrit, 
let que les forces ſe perdent. On ne dit 
point ly a des ęxacerbations dans cette 
tievre ou non, ſi le malade a appetit ou 
non, $'il touſſe oa non, s'il crache ou non: 
len un mot on n entre dans aucun detail TY 
ſur ces objets, ſar quoi. le conſeil ſouſſigne 
leſtime que monſieur le conſultant eſt en 
fievre lente, et que vraiſemblable le poumon 
ſouffre de quelque tubercules qui peut-etre 
Wont en fonte, ce que nous aurions deter- 
minee fi dans la relation on avoit marque 
hes qualites de crachats. . 
La cauſe fonchere de cette 7 
oit etre imputee a une lymphe epaiſſe et 
kcrimanieuſe, qui donne occaſion a des tu- 
bercules au pomon, qui etant mis en fonte, 
fourniſſent au ſang des particules acres et 
2 rendent tout acrimonieux. 
Les viies que Von doit avoir dans ce 
as ſont de procurer des bonnes digeſtions 
quoique dans la relation on ne dit pas un 
not fur les digeſtions,) de jetter un of wg 
etrempe dans la malſe du fang, d'en chaſ- 
er Pacrimonie et de l'adoucir, de diviſer 
ort doucement la lymphe, et de deterger 
2 poumon, lui procurant meme du calme- 
ppoſe que la toux Vinquiete, quoique ce- 
endant on ne dit pas un mot ſur la toux 
ab la relation. C' eſt pourquoi on le pur- 
0 2 


gera avec 3 onces. de manne, diſſoutes dan 
un verre de decoction de 3 dragmes de po- 


lypode de cheſne, on paſſera enſuite a des pen: 
bouillons qui ſeront faits avec un petit pou- tous 
let, la chair, te {ang, le ecenr et le foye vent 
d'une tortue de grandeur mediocre, c'eſt . 
adire du poid de 3 a 12 ONCES avec {a co. tant. 
quille, une poignee de chicoree amere de ne | 
jardin, et une pincee de feuilles de tierre | 12 
terreſtre vertes ou ſeches. Ayant pris ces PEE, 
bouillons 15 matins on ſe purgera comme WF 
auparavant, pour en venir a des bouillons dra 


qui ſeront faits avec la moitie un mou de 8 
veau, une poignee de pimprenelle de jar- Wy 8, 


din, et une dragme de racine d*angelique W os a 

Ayant pris ces bouillons 15 matins, ou P _ 

fe purgera comme auparavant pour en ve- .. 

Is 3 1 ſoit 
nir au lait d' aneſſe que Pon pendra le ma- q 
UN 


tin a jeun, a la doſe de 12 a 16 onces y 
5 1 tv * 1 ſyro 
ajoutant un cuilleree de ſucre rape, on | 
prendra ce lait le matin a jeun obſervant 


de prendre pendant fon uſage de deux 8 
jours l'un un moment avant le lait un bo- che « 
Has fait avee 15 grains de craye de Brain. 4 de 
con en poudre fine, 20 grains de corall 45 3 
prepare, 8 grains d' antihectique de pote- ya 


rius, et ce qu'il faut de ſyrop de lierre 
terreſtre, mais les jour ou on ne prendra i . 
pas le bolus on prendra un moment avant de v 
le lait 3 ou 4 gouttes de bon baume de 
Canada detrempees das un demi cuillerie 
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de ſyrop de lierre terreſtre. Si le corps 
maigrit de plus en plus, je ſuis d' avis que 
pendant l'uſage du lait d'aneſſe on ſoupe 
tous les ſoirs avec une ſoupe au lait de 
| vache. 

% On continuera Puſage du lait d' aneſſe 


ne le purgeant que par neceſſite, et tou- 
jours avec la medicine ordonne. 

Au reſte, fi monfiuer le conſultant 
| ne paſſe pas les nuits bien calmes, il pren- 
dra chaque ſoir a l'heure de ſommeil ſix 
| grains des pilules de eynogloſſe, dont il 
augmentera la doſe d'un grain de plus tou- 
tes les fois que la doſe du jour precedent, 


paſſer la nuit bien calme. 


2 Si les malade touſſe il uſera ſoit &i jour 
R ſoit de nuit par petites cuilleries a caffe 
x1 d'n looch, qui ſera fait avec un once de 
5 ſyrop de violat et une dragme de blanc de 
aut! balei neee 

05 « $i les crachats ſont. epais et- 9 'uil cra- | 
0 che difficilement, en ce cas il prendra, une 
in- on deux fois le jour, demi dragme de blanc 
rail de baleine reduit en poudre avec un peu 


krie dead. 


vant 
ge Lras et ſeulement en ſoupes, bouilli et ro- 
eric ti, il ne mangera pas les herbes des ſou- 
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tant, que le malade pourra le ſupporter, 


n'aura pas ete ſuffiſante pour lui faire 5 


de ſucre candit, qu'il avalera avec une cuil- 


Enfin, il doit obſerver un wes regime 
de vivre, c'eſt pourquoi il. fera toujours 
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pes, et on ſalera peu ſon pot, il e prive- 
ra du beuf, cochon, chair noir, oiſeam 

d' eau, ragouts, fritures, patiſſeries, ali- 
mens ſales, epices, vinagres, ſalades, fruits, 
cruds, et autres crudites, alimens groſſiers, 
ou de difficille digeſtion, la boiſſon ſera de 
beau tant ſoit peu rougee de bon vin au 
diner ſeulement, et il ne Pronens a ſouper 
qu'une . 3.3; 


3 men 
Dehne s Mounpellir 3 | 2 | | LS 7 
be xs, Novambre. Profeſſuer en l'univerſite honeraire N 


Receu vint et quatre livres.“ 
Receu vint et q * . | conf 


I thought it was a little extraordinary | © poi 
that a learned profeſſor ſhould reply in his te 
mother tongue to a cafe put in Latin: but ¶ tre B 
I was much more ſurpriſed, as you will tur. 
alſo be, at reading his anſwer, from 
which I was obliged to cenclude, either «cy 
that he did not underſtand Latin, or that poir 
he had not taken the trouble to read my touſſe 
memoire.” ſhall not make any remarks 
upon the ſtyle of his preſcription, replete ces 

as it is with a dilpuſting repetition of low circon 
expreſſions : but I could not but, in juſtice ¶lettre 

to myſelf, point out to him the paſſages * tuſfix 
in my caſe which he had overlooked. Ac-W vero 
cordingly, having marked them with let. rum. 
ters, I {ent it back, with the e ' Faro 
— billet. +2 
6 een Mou. F ne di 


n'a Pas 
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donne beaucoup dlattention au memoire 
de ma ſante qua j'ai eu Vhonneur de lui 
preſenter Monſieur le conlultant (dit 
| © il) dont on n'a pas juge a propos de dire 
| © Page.'---Mais on voit dans le memoire 
a No. 1. Annum etatis "oy quad; age 72 
nun e klum. 6 


« MrF 


* — * . 


dit que je n'ai pas mar- 
| © que aucune epoque.“ Mais a No. 2. du 
| memoire il trouvera ces mots, Jui biſ- 
dam abhinc annis.% Pai meme detaille 
le progres de la maladie pour trois ans 
conſecutifs. 

| © Monſ. F—— obſerve, © On ne dit 
point s'il y a Tos exacerbations dans cet- 
ais te fievre ou non.“ Qu'il regarde la let- 
wt tre B, il verra, © Veſpere febris exacerba- 
i fiir. Calor, inguietudo, anxietas et afth- 
ina per nodem graſſantur. 
her © Monſ. F. remarque, On ne dit 


hat I point ſi le malade a appetit ou non, s'il 
my {Wtouſſe ou non, s'il crache ou non; en un 
wks We mot, on n'entre dans aucun detail ſur 


ces objets. Mais on voit toutes ces 


low MWcirconſtances detaillees dans le memoire a 
ſtice lettre A, © Irratio membrane trachealis 
ages ' tullim, initio aridam, ſiliquoſam, deinde 


vero excreationem copio/am excitat. Spu- 
: | Fon albumini avi {imillimum. Appetitns 
' raro deeft. W ſegnior ſed a. : 
** Mon. F obſerve encore, qu'on 
pas ne dit pas un mot ſur la toux dans la re- 
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lation.“ Mas j'ai dit encore a No. z. 
de memoire, KRediit febris hectica ; re- 
© diit aſthma cum anxietate, tulle et do. 
© lore latertis lancinante.” 5 

An reſte, je ne puis pas me perſus 
der qu'il y ait des tubercules au poumon, 
parce que Pai ne jamais crache de pus, ni 

autre — que de la pituite qui a beau- 
coup de reſemblance au blanc des oeufs, 
Sputum albumini ovi ſimillimum. Il me pa- 


roit donc que ma maladie deit ſon origine ent 
a la ſuſpenſion de Vexercice du corps, ai coul 
grand attachement d' eſprit, et a une vie hpi 
ſedentaire qui a relache le ſiſteme tibreux; "AK 
et qu'a preſent en peut Fappeller 2 pry 


pituitaria, non tabes purulenta. Þeſpere 


que Monſ. F-— aura la bonte de faire Penn 
reviſion du memoire, et de m'en dire en-: Iu 
core ſon ſentiment.“ A 05 

Conſidering the nature of the caſe, ven p. 
ſee I could not treat him more eivilly. The 
defired the ſervant to aſk when he {houldlMf c ws 
return for an anſwer, and whether he cx en | 
pected another fee. He defired him to fe hg 
come next morning; and, as the felloy "hz 
aſſured me, gave him to underſtand, thit [ Rn 
whatever monſieur might ſend, ſhould be r. 
for his (the fervant's) advantage. In Ag 11 
Probability. he did not expect another gr un; 
tification, taywhich, indeed, he had no = 12 
tle. Monſ. F — was. undoubtedly raul 4 


maortified to find himſelf detected in fe mn. 
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kagrant inſtances of unjuſtifiable negligence ; 
and, like all other perſons in the ſame un- 


[WE gracious dilemma, inſtead of juſtifying 
. himſelf by reaſon or argument, had re- 
. courſe to recrimination. In the paper 
WW which he {ent me next day, he infiſted in 


general that he had carefully peruſed the 


evident untruth;) he ſaid the theory it 


yo | contained was idle; ; that he was ſure it 
1 could not be written by a phyſician ; that, 
vie with reipect to the diſorder, he was {till 
: Dof the ſame opinion; and adhered to his 
„ former preſcription ; but if I had any 
e doubts I might come to his houſe, and he 
ere 

„would reſolve them. ; 
. I wrapt up twelve res in the follow 


ing note, and ſent it to his houſe. 


F— jouit d'un ſi grande reputation. Je 


men plus de OG graces a Dieu et a mon- 
eur F 8 


Ss To this I boa for anſwer, „Mon- 
1 ſieur n'a plus de doubtes ; j = ſuis char- 


me. Receu douze livres. Ke. 
Inſtead of keeping his neg to the 
alet, he put the money in his pocket ; 
and the fellow returned in a rage, ex- 
claiming that he was 2 groſs cheval de 
aro fſe.. 

[ ſhall make no other comment upon 
| he medicines and the regimen which this 


# 


fs | cale, (which you will perceive was a ſelf- 


« C'eſt ne pas fans raiſon que monſieur 
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great doctor preſcribed; - but that he cer: 


preſcribed on that ſuppoſition, was a fla- 
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tainly miſtook the caſe: that upon the ſup- 
poſition I actually laboured under a purulent 
diſcharge from the lungs, his remedies ſa- 
vour ſtrongly of the old woman; and that 
there is a total blank with reſpect to the 
article of exerciſe,. which you know is {6 
eſſential in all pulmonary diſorders. But 
after having peruſed my remarks upon his 
firſt preſcription, he could not poſſibly ſup- 
poſe that I had tubercules, and was ſpit- 
ting up pus; therefore his perfiſting in re- 
commending the ſame medicines he had 


grant abſurdity.—-If, for example, there 
Was no vomica in the lungs, and the buſi- 
neſs ; was to attentuate the lymph, what 
could be more prepoſterous than to ad- 
viſe the chalk of Briancon, coral, anti: 
hecticum poterii, and the balm of Cana- 
da! As for the turtle-ſoupe, it is a good 
reſtorative and balſamic; but, I appre- 
hend, will tend to thitken rather than at- dt 
tentuate the phlegm. He mentions not a hat t 

{yllable of the air, though it is univerſally 
allowed that the climate of Montpellier „Pear 
_ pernicious to ulcerated lungs. And here 
J cannot. help recounting a ſmall adven- 
ture which our doctor had with a ſon 0 
Mr O0, merchant in the city of Lon- 
1 had it from Mrs St---e who wa 

aon the ſpot. The young gentleman be 
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] | ing - conſumptive, conlulted Mr F — , who 
I continued viſiting and preſcribing for him 


1 | a whole month. At length perceiving 
that he grew daily worſe, Doctor, (ſaid 
R he,) I take your preſcriptions punctually; 
„but, inſtead of being the better for them, 
85 || have now not an hour's remiſſion from 
at the fever in the four-and-twenty. ==-I can- 
not conceive the meaning of it. F, 
no perceived he had not long to live, 
& told him the reaſon was very plain: the 
Fo Lair of Montpellier was too ſharp for his 
Wy llungs, which required a ſofter climate. 
ga-. Then your a ſordid villain (cried the 
cre NVoung man) for allowing me to ſtay here 
a6. Weill my conſtitution is irretrievable.”” He 
hat ſet out immediadely for Tholouſe, and in 
ad. few weeks died in the neighbourhood of 
mi- that city. 
ann T6 obſerve that the phyſicians in this 
200 tountry pay no regard to the ſtate of the 
pres ſolids in chronical diforders : that exerciſe 
n at- Ind the cold bath are never preſcribed: 
kd hat they ſeem to think the ſcurvy is en- 
rſalhy rely an Engliſh diſeaſe ; and that, in all 
lier ¶ppearance, they often confound the ſymp- 
_ pereſÞ&ins of it with thoſe of the venereal diſ- 
dyenr mper. Perhaps I may be more particu- 
ſon ar on this ſubject in a ſubſequent letter. 
e Lon we mean time, am ever, 
0 - WH Dear Sir, 
an be 


LVours ſincerely, 
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IL. RAT TEX XII. oy 
| his 
Nice, December 6, 1763. 'T 
DAR SIR, | | Jas uv 
T*. inhabitants of Montpellice. are ſo- long 
ciable, gay, and good. tempered. MW The 

They have a ſpirit of commerce, and have oh 
crected ſeveral conſiderable manufactures er [ 
in the neighbourhood of the city. Peo- i detac 
ple aſſemble every day to take the air on MIter 
the eſplanade, where there is a very good Priva 
walk, juſt without the gate of the cita- Vhe! 
del : bat, on the . other ſide of the town, Mido 
there is another {till more agreeable, call- Pur 
ed the peirou, from whence there is 28 of 
proſpect of the Mediterranean on one fide, In it 
and of the Cevennes on the other. Here tally C 
is a good equeſtrian ſtatue of Louis XIV. ine 


fronting one gate of the city, which 5 try 
built in form of a triumphal arch, in ho- d abo 
nour of the ſame monarch. Immediateh ood « 
under the peirou is the phyſic garden, T7 The 


near it an arcade juſt finiſhed for an aque- Ipplie 


duct, to convey a {tream of water to the eat, 


upper parts of the city. Perhaps L ſhouli ne o 
have thought this a neat piece of work 
if I had not ſeen the Pont du Garde : but, 


after having viewed the Roman arches, | 


U 


* — —— 
reer 5 
3 AA 
— on 1 + - 1 


tect could be ſo fantaſtically modern, hav- 
ing ſuch a noble model, as it were, before 
This eyes. 

There are many Proteſtants at this place 
las well as at Niſmes, and they are no 
. Whonger moleſted on the ſcore of religion. 
d. They have their conventicles in the coun- 
„try, where they aſſemble privately for 
Iworſhip. Theſe are well known; and 
Idetachments are ſent out every Sanday to 
intercept them; but the officer has always 
private directions to take another route. 
Whether this indulgence comes from the 
riſdom and lenity of the government, or 
s purchaſed with money of the command- 
ng officer, 1 cannot determine: but cer- 
tain it is, the laws of France puniſh capi- 


ood of Montauban. 
zu The markets in Montpellier are well 


aque- pplied with fiſh, poultry, butcher's 
o the eat, and game, at reaſonable rates. The 
mou ine of the country is ſtrong and harſh, 
worked never drank but when mixed with vra- 
„bur Burgundy is dear, and to is the tweet 


ine of Frontigna m, though made in the 
izhbourhood of Cette "You know it is 
2 
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could not look apon this but with pity and 
contempt. It is a wonder how the archi- 


tally every Proteſtant miniſter convicted of 
aying performed the functions of his mi- 

iſtry in this kingdom; and one was hang- 
d about two years ago in the neighbour- 


ches erected to Louis XIV. in conſequen 
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famous all over Europe, and ſo are the 
 liquers, or drams of various ſorts, com- 
pounded and diſtilled at Montpellier. Cet. 
te is the ſea- port, about four leagues from 
that city; but the canal of Languedoc 
comes up within a mile of it; and is in. 
deed a great curioſity: a work in all reſ. 
pes worthy of a. Colbert, under whoſe 
auſpices it was finiſhed. When I find ſuch 
a general tribute of reſpect and veners 
tion paid to the memory of that great man, 
1 am aſtoniſhed to ſee fo few monument 
of public utility left by other miniſters 
One.would imagine, that even the deſin 
of praiſe would prompt a much greate 
number to exert themſelves for the glon 
and advantage of their country; yet, it 
my opinion, the French have been un 
grateful to Colbert, in the ſame Propar 
tion as they have over-rated the chara 
ter of his maſter. Through all Frand 
one meets with ſtatues by triumphal a 


of his victe ri es; by which, likewite, | 
acquired the title of Louis le Grand. Bi 
how were thoſe victories obtained? N 
by any ' perſonal merit of Louis. It wi 
Colbert who improved his finances, 2 
enabled him to pay his army. It was Lo 
vois that provided all the neceſfaries( 
War. lt was a Conde, a 'Turenne, a Lu 
emburg, a Vendome, Who fought his be 


was deificd by the pen of adulation, were 
obtained almoſt without bloodſhed, over 
weak, diſpirited, divided, and defenſeleſs 
nations. It was Colbert that improved 


n- ¶ the marine, inftituted manufactures, encou- 
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(lic utility, and patronized the arts and 


the merit of chuſing and ſupporting thoſe 
Fniniſters and thoſe generals. I anſwer, 
no. He found Colbert and Louvois al- 
eady choſen: he found Conde and Tu- 
nne in the very zenith of military re- 
tation. Luxemburg was Conde's pupil : 


o a Tallord, a Villeroy, and a Marſin. 
e had the humanity to ravage the coun- 


le of the Palatinate. He had the patrio- 


Vn to impoveriſh and depopulate his own 
ingdom, in order to proſecute ſchemes 
f the moſt lawleſs ambition. He had 


XY 


e conſolation to beg a piece from thoſe 
had provoked to war by the moſt. out- 
geous inſolence; and he had the glory 


E 2. 


f r ER M wi 
; tles; and his firſt conqueſts, for which he 
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aged commerce, undertook works of pub- 


ciences. But Lewis (you will ſay) had 


ind Vendome a prince of the blood, who 
t firſt obtained the command of. armies 
n conſequence of his high birth, and hap- 
dened to turn out a man of genius. The 
ame Louis had the ſagacity to revoke 
he edict of Nantz:; to entruſt his armies 


burn the towns, and maſſacre the peo- 


eſpouſe Mrs Maintenon in her old age, 
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the widow of the buffoon Scarron. With. WW va 
out all doubt it was from irony he acqui- WF ha: 
red the title Je Grand, doc 
Having received a favourable anſwer MY acil 


5 from Mr B-—, the Engliſh conſul « MW {er 
Nice, and recommended the care of my ¶ cau 
heavy baggage to Mr Ray, who under. Eng 

took to ſend it to ſea from Cette to Ville. tor: 

franche, I hired a coach and mules for Fre 

{even loui'dores, Ad {et out from Mont. N of 1 

pellier on the 13th of November, the we the 

ther being agreeable, though the air waſh clea 

cold and froſty. Inother reſpects there wen is a 

no ſigns of winter: the olives were now pear 

ripe, and appeared on each ſide of the roi Brit: 
as black as floes; and the corn was already grim 
half a foot high. On the ſecond day of ou but 
journey, we paſſed the Rhone on a bridg 
of boats at Buccaire,, and lay on the other 
ſide at Taraſcone. | Next day we put u| 
at a wretched place called Orgon, where 
however, we. were regaled with an en 
cellent ſupper ;. and, among other delica 

_ cies, with a diſh! of green peaſe. Pro 

vence is a pleaſant country, well cultiv 


ted; but the inns are not fo good lhe 

as in Languedoc, and few of them ears, 
provided with a certain convenience whid eltor 
an Engliſh traveller can very ill diſpen_g*< o. 
with. "Thoſe you find are generally eme 
the tops of houſes, exceedingly naity ; ap1th-a 


40 much expoſcd to the weather, that BF ed, 


EETTERX m 


. valetudinarian cannot uſe them without 
hazard of his life. At Niſmes in Langue- 
doc, where we found the temple of Clo- 
acina in a moſt ſhocking condition, the 


er 

uſervant-maid told me her miſtreſs had 
m cauſed it to be made on purpeſe for the 
er- Engliſh travellers; but now ſhe was very 


le. ſorry for what ſhe had done, as all tlie 1 
for French who frequented her houſe, inſtead 1 
nt. of uſing the ſeat, left their offerings on _ 
ea: the floor, which ſhe was obliged. to have 

wall cleaned three or four times a day. This 

ver is a degree of beaſtlineſs which would ap- 

non pear deteſtable even in the capital of North 
roa Britain. On the fourth day- of our pil- - 


each grimage, . we lay in the ſuburbs of Aix, 
fou but did not enter the city, which I had 
rid great a curioſity to ſee, The villanous aſth- 
othel ma baulked me of that ſatisfaction. I was 


pinched with the cold, and impatient to 
reach a warmer climate. Our next ſtage 
was at a paltry village, where we were 


1t ut 
here 
n ex 


eliceſWPoorly entertained. I looked fo ill in the 

prof morning, that the good woman of the 

Air pales; who was big with. child, took me 
bei the hand at parting, and even ſhed 

m uy praying fervently. that God would 
 whiWeltore me to my health. This was the 
he only inſtance of ſympathy, compaſ- 


iſpenl 
ally ion, or goodneſs of heart, that I had mes: 
yy; 00 ith among the publicans of France. In- 


"that Need, at . our. landlady under-- - 
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ſtanding that I was travelling to Montpet- 


her for my health, would have diſſuaded 
me from going thither ; and exhorting 


me, in particular, to beware of the phy- 
ficians, who were all a pack of affaſlins, 
She adviſed me to eat fricaſſees of chic- 
 kens, and white meat, and to take a | good 


bouillon every morning. 
A bouillon is an univerſal remedy among 


the good people of France; inſomuch 


that they have no idea of any perſon's dying 
after having fwallowedun bon bouillon. One 


of the Engliſh gentlemen who were robbed 
and murdered about thirty years ago be- 
tween Calais and Boulogne, being brought 


to the poſt-houſe of Boulogne with ſome 
ſigns of life, this remedy was. immediate- 
ly adminiſtred. What ſurpriſes me great- 
ly, (ſaid the poſt-maſter, ſpeaking of this. 
melancholy ſtory to a friend of mine, two 


Fears after it happened, ) I made an ex- 
cellent bouillon, and poured: it down his 


throat with my own hands, and yet he did 


not recover. Now in all probability, 


this 5021110772 it was that ſtopped his breath. 


When I was a very young man, I remem- 
ber to have. ſeen a perfon ſuffocated by 


ſuch impertinent officiouſneſs. A young 
man of uncommon parts and. erudition, 


very: well eſteemed at the uniyerſit ty e of 


G——ow, was found early one morning 
in a. ſubterranean vault among the: ruins af 
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an old archi-epiſcopal palace, with his 
throat cut from ear to ear. Being con- 
veyed to a public houſe in the neighbour- 


paper; and in all probability would have 
= cxplained the cauſe of this terrible cata- 


ſtrophe, when an old woman ſeeing the 
windpipe, which was cut, ſticking out of 


g the wound, and miſtaking it for the gul- 
h let, by way of giving him a cordial to 


by ſupport his ſpirits, poured into it, through 


e Wa {mall funnel, a glaſs of burnt brandy, 


| which tran gled him in the tenth part of. 
e- Wa minute. 1 he gaſh was ſo hideous, and 
hi: formed by ſo many repeated ftrokes of a 


ne razor, that the ſurgeons believed he could 


e- Woot poffibly be the perpetrator himſelf ; 
it- Nnevertheleſs, this was certainly the caſe. 
his. At Brignolles, where we dined, I was 


wo ebliged to quarrel with the Jandlady, and. 
* FWiireaten to leave her houſe, before ſhe: 
bis would indulge us with any ſort of fleſh- 


hinted {ome diſſatisfaction at having here- 
cs in her houſe: but, as I was not diſ- 


ung MWggs and onions, I inſiſted upon a leg of 
ion, Nnutton, and a brace of fine partridges, 
y of Which. L found: in the larder. Next day, 
hing hen we ſet out in the morning from Lye, 
s of WW blew a ON WORE wind lo extreme- 


hood, he made ſigns for pen, nk, and. 


meat. It was. meagre-day, and ſhe had 
made her proviſion accordingly. She even 


oled to eat ſtinking fiſh, with ragouts of 


e 
> A 
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ly cold and biting, that even a flannel wrap» Wl ter 
per could not keep me tolerably. warm in AI. 
the coach. Whether the cold had put ow WWF 
coachman in a bad humour, or he had ſome ed 
other cauſe of reſentment againſt himſelf It! 
I know not; but we had not gone above a MW wit 
quarter of a mile, when he drove the car. ¶ ſno 
riage full againſt the corner of a garden Na f. 
wall, and broke the axle- tree, ſo that we 


were obliged to return to the inn on foot, fl « } 
and wait a whole day, until a new piece wre 
could be made: and adjuſted. The wind WW ed, 
that blew, is called Maeſ/tral, in the Pro- lord 
vencial dialect, and indeed is the ſevereſ ton 
that ever I felt. At this inn we met with fore 
a young French officer who had been 2% poſt 
priſoner in. England, and {poke our lan- of t 
guage pretty well. He told me, that ſuch time 
a wind did not blow above twice or three were 
times in a winter, and was never of long con and 
tinuance: that, in general, the weather wa hic 
very mild and agreeable during the winter Horde 
months: that living was very cheap in thMinſe: 
part of Provence, which afforded gre three 


plenty of game. Here, too, [found a young 
Iriſh recollet, in. his way from Rome t 
his own country. He complained that lMexto; 
was almoſt ſtarved by the inhoſpitable dil 
poſition of the French people: and thil 
the regular clergy, in particular had treat 
ed him with the moſt cruel diſdain, I 
Aieved his necellities, and gave lum a Ict 


ln XI 7 
ter to a gentleman of his own country at 
Montpellier. - 

When I roſe in the morning, and open- 


ed a window that looked into the garden, 
I thought mylelf either in a dream, or be- 


p- 
in 
Dur 
me 


al 


en vitched. All the trees were cloathed with 
ar- inow, and all the country covered at leaſt 
den 2 foot thick. This cannot be the ſouth 
we il © of France, -(faid I to myſelf,) it muſt 
oot, “ be the Highlands of Scotland!“ At a 
iece Wl wretched town called Muy, where we din- 
wind ed, I had a warm diſpute with our land- 
Pro- lord, which, however, did not terminate 
ere to my ſatisfaction. I ſent on my mules be- 
with fore, to the next ſtage, reſolving to take 


en i; polt horſes, and beſpoke them accordingly 
lan- of the aubergiſte, who was, at the ſame 
; {uct time, inn-keeper and poſt-maſter. We 
three were uſhered into the common eating room, 


> con Wand had a very indifferent dinner; after 
r Wa which I {ent a loui'dore to be changed, in 
vinte! Border to pay the reckoning, The landlord, 


inſtead of giving the full change, deducted 
three livres a head for dinner, and ſent in 
the reſt of the money by my ſervant. Pro- 
voked more at his ill manners than at his 
hat extortion, I ferreted him out of a bed- 
le difWchamber where he had concealed himſelf, 
nd thaWnd obliged him to reſtore the full change, 
| treaWrom an 4 I paid him at the rate of two 

Ire eres a head. He refuſed to take the 
oney, which I threw down ou the table; 


young 
me t. 


though the afternoon was far advanced, 


and the horſes being ready, ſtepped into 
the coach, ordering the poſtilions to drive 
on. Here I had certainly reckoned with- 
out my hoſt. The fellows declared they 
would not budge, until I ſhould pay their 
maſter; and as I threatened them with ma- 
nual chaſtiſement, they alighted and dil. 
appeared in a twinkling. I was now & 
incenſed, that though could hardly breathe, 


< 
138 


and the ſtreet covered with wet ſnow, [ 
walked to the conſul of the town, and made 
my complaint in form. This magiſtrate, 
who ſeemed to be a taylor, accompanied 
me to the inn, where by this time the whole 
town was aſſembled, and endeavoured to 
compromiſe the affair. 1 ſaid, as he was 
the magiſtrate, I would ſtand to his award. 
He anſwered, “ that he would not pre 
ſume to determine what I was to pay.“ 
I have already paid him a reaſonable price 
for his dinner, (ſaid I,) and now I demand 
poſt-horſes, according to the king's -ordon 
nance. The aubergiſte ſaid the horſes wer 
ready, but the guides were run away; a 
he could not find others to go in their * 
1 argued with great vehemence, offerig 
to leave a loui'dore for the poor of ti 
pariſn, provided the conſul would oblig 
the raſcal to do his duty. The conli 
ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and declar ed! 
Was not in his alas This was a lie, bl 
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I perceived he had no mind to diſoblige 
the publican. If the mules had not been 
Bent away, I ſhould certainly have not only 
paid what I thought proper, but corrected 
Wthe landlord into the bargain, for his in- 
ſolence and. extortion ; but now I was en- 


ge rely at his mercy ; and as the conſul con- 
O inued to exhort me, in very humble terms, 
11 0 comply with his demands, I thought 
cel proper to aquieſce. Then the poſtilions 
x7 : mmediately appeared: the crowd ſeemed 
ade <Xult in the triumph of the aubergiſte; 


and I was obliged to travel in the night, in 
yery ſevere weather, after all the fatigue 
knd mortification I had undergone. 


Fulianum of the Antients, and ſtill boaſts 


> wal 
ard f {ome remains of antiquity ; particular- 
pre. the ruins of an amphitheatre, and an 


nd next morning the weather was ſo cold 
at I could not walk abroad to ſee it. The 
wn is at preſent very inconſiderable, and 
deed in a ruinous condition. Neverthe- 
ls we were very well lodged at the poſt- 
Puſe, and treated with more politeneſs 


an we had met with 1 in any other part of 
rance. 


end in. the morning, I ordered the mules 
before to the next poſt, and hired ſix 


We lay at Frejus, which was the Forum 


queduct. The firſt we paſſed in the dark, 


As we had a very high mountain to a- 


dries for the coach. At che eaſt end of 


ea 
. x 
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Frejus we ſaw, cloſe to the road on our 
left hand, the arcades of the antient aque. 
duct, and the ruins of ſome Roman edi. 
fces, which ſeemed to have been temples, 
There was nothing ſtriking in the architec- 
ture of the aqueduct. ' The arches are {mall 
and low, without either grace or ornament, 
and ſeem to have been calculated for mere 
utility. 

The mountain of Eſterelles, which is 
eight miles over, was formerly frequented 
by a gang of deſperate banditti, who are 
now happily exterminated : the road i 
very good, but in ſome places very ſteep, 
and bordered by precipices. The moun- 
tain is covered with pines, and the /auuM 
ceraſus, the fruit of which being now ripe, i 
made a moſt romantic appearance through 
the ſnow that lay upon the branches. 'The 
cherries were ſo large that I at firſt miſtook 
them for dwarf oranges. I think they are 
counted poiſonous in England, but here the 
people eat them without heſitation. In the 
middle of the mountain is the poſt-houle, 
where we dined in a room fo cold, that the 
bare remembrance of it makes my teetl 
chatter. After dinner I chanced to look 
into another chamber that fronted tlie ſouth i 
where the ſan ſhone ; and opening a wit 
dow, perceived; within a yard of my hand 
a large tree loaded with oranges, many d 
which were ripe, You may : wh 
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my aſtoniſhment was to find Winter in all 
his rigour reigning on one fide of the houſe, 

and Summer in all her glory on the other. 
Certain it is, the middle of this mountain 
ſeemed to be the boundary of the cold 
weather. As we proceeded * ſlowly in the 
afternoon, we were quite enchanted. This 


2 ſide of the hill is a natural plantation of 

the moſt agreeable ever-greens, pines, firs, 
mn laurel, cypreſs, {weet myrtle, tamariſc, 
10 box, and juniper, inter{peried with ſweet 


marjoram, lavender, thyme, wild thyme, 
and ſage. On the right- -hand the ground 
ſhoots up into agreeable cones, between 
which you have delightful viſtas of the 
IMediterrancan, which waſhes the foot of 
te rock; and between two diviſions of 
[the mountains, there is a bottom watered 
by a charming ſtream, which greatly adds 
to the rural beauties of the ſcene. 

This night we paſſed at Cannes, a little 
fiſhing town, agr ceably ſituated on the 
each of the ſea, and in the ſame place 
lodged Monſicur Nadeau d' Etrueil, the 


0 unfortunate French governor of Gueda- 
a loupe, condemned to be impriſoned ſor 
i life in one of the iſles . aaa which 
0 


Bye within a mile of this coaſt. 


outl) Next day we jour neyed by the ww ay of 
115 Antibes, a ſmall maritime tou, tole- 
jan 


ably well fortifed ; and paſling the lit- 


le river Loup, ov r a ſtonc- bridge, ar- 
VoL. I. » 
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rived about noon at the Village of $t 
Laurent, the extremity of France, where 
we paſſed the Var, after our baggage had 
undergone examination. From Cannes to 
this Village the road lyes along the ſea- 
ſide; and ſure nothing can be more de. 


divi 
5 WII 
Thi 
ſom 
bilit 
in t 


lightful. Though in the morning there the 
was a froſt upon the ground, the fun was 

as warm as it is in May in England. The 

lea was quite ſmooth, and the beach form- Liam 
ed of white poliſhed pebbles ; on the let MW 
hand the country was covered with greecn- Wher 
olives, and the {ide of the road planted Med P 
with large trees of fweet myrtle growing {MRimi 
wild like the hawthorns in England. From the v 
Antibes we had the firſt view of Nice, Muſe 


lying on the oppoſite {ide of the bay, and 
making a very. agreeable appearance. The 
author of the Grand Tour ſays, that from 
Antibes to Nice the roads are very bal, 
through rugged mountains ordered with 
precipices,,on the left, and by the {ea to 
the right; whereas, in fact, there is net 
ther precipice nor mountain near it. 
The Var, which divides the county of 
Nice from Provence, is no other than! 
torrent fed chictly by the fnow that melt 
on the maritime Alps, from which it take 
its origin. In the ſummer it is {welled ts 
a dangerous height, and this is alſo tir 
cale after heavy rains; but at preſent tle 
miduic of it is quite Ay" and the Wate 


Wa) 
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Nt | divided into two or three narrow ſtreams» 
re wich however are both deep and rapid - 
il This river has been abſurdly enough by 


to 
a- bility 
le- 


ere ¶ the e betwixt Gaul and Italy— 
as 
he — er Gallica certus 


m- 
left 
en- 
ited 


Limes ab Auſonits diſterninat arva colonis ;- 


whereas, in fact, the Rubicon, now call 
ed Pilatello, runs between Ravenna and 


ving Rimini. But to return to the Var. At 
rom the village of St. Laurent, famous for its 
ice, NMRMuſcadine wines, tliere is a {et of guides 
and always, in attendance to conduct you in, 


'The 
from 
bach 
With 
ea t0 
3 nel 


your paſſage over tlie river. Six of thole 
ellows, tucked up above the middle, with. 


ur coach, and by many windings guided 


yas no occaſion for any; but it is a ſort. 


ity ohn riſque, how ſmall ſoever it might be, 
han or the fake of ſaving half a crown, with- 
mel hich they were ſatisfied. If you do not. 
take Wratify the ſearchers at St Laurent with. 


led to 


he ſame ſum, they will rummage your 
ſo te hunks, and turn all 


at tliWurvy. And here, once for all, I would 
Watehv ile every traveller who. conſults. nts. 


.* 


long poles. in their hands, took charge of 
t ſafe to che oppoſite ſhore. Indeed there 


pf a perquiſite, and I did not chuſe to run 


your clothes toply_ 


ſome ſuppoſed the Rubicon, in all proba- 
from the deſcription of that river 
in the Pharſalia of Lucan, who makes it 
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own eaſe and convenience, to be Eber 
of bis money to all that ſort of people; 
and even to wink at the impoſition of au- 


1 


out 


8 of f 
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or poſtilions. 


bergiſtes on the road, unleſs it be very ta 
flagrant. So ſure as you enter into dil. MW 025 
putes with them, you will be put to a bon. 
great deal of trouble, and fret yourſelf to ¶ thro 
no manner of f pur poſe. 1 have travellee myſ 
with economiſts in England, who decla- man 
red they would rather give away a crown fore 
than allow themſelves to be cheated of a MW lent 
farthing. This is a good maxim, but re. ¶ on 
quires a great ſhare of reſolution and | thou 
ſelf-denial to put in practice in one excur- I tra 
fon. My fellow-traveller was in a pal- our 
ion, and of conſequence very bad com- Bath 
pany from one end of the journey to the {hill 


He was inceſſantly ſcolding either I ITI 
at landlords, landladies, waiters, hoſtlers, 
We had bad horſes, and 
bad chaiſes; ſet out from every ſtage with 
the curſes of the people; and at this ex- 
Pence I ſaved about ten ſhillings in a jour-| 

ney of a hundred and fifty miles. For 
fach a paultry conſideration, he was com 
tented to be miſerable himſelf, and to 
make every other perſon unhappy with 
whom he had any concern. When I came 
laſt from Bath it rained ſo hard, that the 
poſtilion who drove the chaiſe was wet to 
the ſkin before we had gene a couple 0 
miles. When we arrived at the Devizes 


2 — Gr 9 2 — —— 1 oe — — 


1 
_— 


out of pure compaſſion. The antenne 


vn fore. I had elegant chaiſes, with excel- 


1 travelled at the rate of twelve miles an- 
our; and my extraordinary expence from 


ſhillings. . | | 
The river Var falls into the Mediter- 


ges thrown. over it, and as often deſtroy- 


ing between the kivgs of France and. Sar- 


d todinia; this river being the boundary of 
withtmeir dominions on the ſide of Provence. 
_— owever, this is a conſideration that ought : 
t 


"ct that would accrue to both kingdoms from 
ple ach a convenience. If there was a bridge 


ver the Var, and a poſt-road made from + 


23. 


Iigave "AY two hllings inſtead; of one, 


Jof this liberality was, that in the next 
| ſtage we ſermed rather to fly than to tra- 
vel upon ſolid ground. I continued my 
bounty to the ſecond driver, and indeed 
to through the whole journey, and found 
cc Wl myſeif accommodated, in a very different 
la- manner. from what 1 had experienced be- 


2 lent horſes; and the poſtilions of their 


re- Non accord uſed ſuch diligence, that al- 
nd though the roads were broken by the rain, 


Bath to London, amounted preciſely to ſix 


ranean a little below St Laurent, about 
four: miles to the weſtward of: Nice. 
Within the memory of perſons now li- 
ving, there have been three wooden brid- 


ed in conſequence of the jealouſy ſubſiſt- 


not to interfere with the other advantages 
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Nice to Genoa, I am very confident that 
all thoſe ſtrangers who now paſs the Alps 


in their way to and from Italy, would gat 

chuſe this road, as infinitely more fafe, ane 
commodious, and agreeable. This would Ml mo 

alſo be the caſe with all thoſe who hire ¶ pro 

felucas from Marſeilles or Antibes, and one 

expoſe themſelves to the dangers and in- mei 
conveniencies of travelling Dy. ſea in an ein; 

open boat. the 

In the afternoon we arrived at Nike run: 

where' we found Mr M—— e, the Engliſh of 1 
gentleman whom I had ſeen at Boulogne, live 
and adviſed to come hither. He had fol- fron 
= lowed my advice, and reached Nice about top 
j „ a month before my arrival, with his lady, e 
=_ child, and an old gouvernante. He had I ter « 


_- trav elled with his own poſt-chaiſe and de 1 
horſes, and is now lodged juſt without one low, 
of the gates of the city, in the houle of the whic 
Count de V—n, for which he pays five loui“ I tant, 
dores a month. I could hire one much bet- I unde 
= ter in the neighbourhood of London for the WHe 1 
fame money. Unlets you will ſubmit to acqu: 
this extortion, and hire a whole houſe for = ; 
„A length 5 time, you will find no ready- find 
furnished lodgings at Nice. After having trem. 
ſtewed a week in a paltry inn, I have ta- We! 
ken a ground-floor for ten months at the ¶ſome 
rate of four hundred livres a year, that is N $ 
preciſely twenty pounds ſterling, for tie ble x 
Picdmonteſe livre is exactly an- Engin au 


acquaintance by general P 
dy; we are. happy in his. converſation ; 
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ſhilling. The apartments are large, lofty, 


| and commodious enough, with two ſmall 


gardens, in which there is plenty of ſallad, 
and a great number of oranges and le- 
mons-: but as it required ſome time to 


provide furniture, our conſul Mr B-—d, 
one of the beſt-natured and moſt friendly 


men in the world, has lent me his lod- 
gings, which are charmingly ſituated by 
the ſea- ſide, and open upon a terrace, that 


runs parallel to the beach, forming part 


of the town wall. Mr B-—d himſelf 
lives at Villa Franca, which is divided 


from Nice by a ſingle mountain, on the 


top of which there is a ſmall fort, called 
the caſtle of Montalban. Immediately af- 
ter our arrival we were viſited by one Mr 


| de Martines, a moſt agreeable young fel- 


low, a lieutenant in the Swiſs regiment, 
which is here in garriſon. . He is a Proteſ- 
tant, extremely fond of our nation, and 


underſtands our language tolerably well. 


He was particularly recommended to our 
— and his la- 


find him wonderfully obliging, and ex- 


Itremely ſerviceable on many occafions. 


We have likewiſe made acquaintance with 
lome other individuals, particularly with 
Mr St Pierre, junior, who is a conidera- 
ble merchant, and conſul for Naples. He 
bla well-bred, ſenſible young man, ſpeaks 
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38: Eng gliſh, is an excellent performer on the 
** late and mandolin, and has a pretty col- 

7 lection of books. In a word, Ihope We 
hall paſs. the winter agreecably enough, 
eſpeoially if Mr Me ſhould hold out; 


but l am afraid he is too far gone in a con- 7 
5 ſumption to recover. He ſpent the laſt MI I 
winter at Niſmes, and conſulted F—— at Nos 
Montpellier. I was impatient. to ſee the 1 A 
preſcription, and. found it almoſt  verba- 1 


tim the ſame he had ſent to me; althougk MM this 
Lam perſuaded” there. is a very eſſential WM of > 
difference between our diſorders. Mr engt 
Me has been long afflicted with vio- nile, 
lent ſpaſms, colliquative ſweats, proſtra- town 
tion: of appetite, and a diſorder in his bow- all 0 
els. He is likewiſe jaundized all over, and I ſtuat 
Jam confident his liver is unſound, He 
tried the tortoiſe ſoup, which he ſaid in a 
fortnight ſtuffed him up with phlegm. This 
gentleman has got a ſmattering of phyſic, 
and I am afraid tampers with his own con- 
ſtitution, by means of Brooke's Practice 
of Phyſic, and ſome diſpenſatories, which 


= be is continually poring over, I beg par- begin 
= don. for this tedious epiſtle, and am, Ni 2 
ur * | | Ithe 

„ ſincerely, dear Sir, Prer-ha 


HS — - 5 Your affeRionate 


Humble ſervants 


—— any no net 
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* 1 


„ ß 


palate 15, 120 


DAR 3 


" AM at laſt ſettled at Nice, and vg 
leiſure to give you ſome account o 


h this very remarkable place. 'The county 
of Nice extends about fourſcore miles in 
length, and in ſome places it is thirty 
95 miles broad. It contains ſeveral ſmall 


towns, and a great number of villages ; 


i all of. which, this capital excepted, are 

nd ftuated among mountains, the moſt exten- 

He ve plain of the whole country being this 

D vbere I now am, in the neighbourhood | 

wie of Nice. The length of it does not ex- 

ic ceed two miles, nor 1s the breadth br It. 

on- Jin any part, above one. It is bounded 

dice by the Mediterranean on the ſouth. 

ich rom the ſea-ſhore, the maritime Alps 

- Wcgin with hills of a gentle aſcent, riſing 

Pe Minto mountains that form a {weep or am- 
phitheatre ending at Montalban, which o- 
ver-hangs the Town of Villa Franca. On 
the weſt fide of this mountain, and in the N 

Weſtern cxtremity of the amphitheatre,  - 

ant, tands the city of Nice, wedged in be- 


een a deer rock and the litle river 


e 2 1 
LOS | 


Paglion, which leſcends from the moun- 
tains, and waſhing the town-walls on the 
weſt fide, falls into the ſea, after haviag 
filled ſome canals for the uſe of the inha- the: 
bitants. There is a ſtone-bridge of three ink. 
_ arches over it, by which thoſe who come nun 
from Proyence enter the city. The chan- cum 
nel of it is very broad, but: generally dry cone 
in many places; the water (as in the Var) gage 
dividing itfelf into ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, Welty 

Ide Paglion being fed by melted ſnow BW ſew: 
and rain in the mountains, is quite dry {addi 

in ſummer; but it is ſometimes {welled Hine 
by. ſudden rains to a very formidable tor- have 

rent. This was the caſe in the year 1744, 
when the French and Spaniſh armies at- 

tacked. eighteen Piedmonteſe battalions, 
which were poſted on the ſide of Montal- 
ban. The aſſailants were repulſed with 
the loſs of four thouſand men, ſome hun- 
dreds of whom periſhed in repaſſing the 

Naglion, which had ſwelled to a n 
degree during the battle, in conſequence 
of a heavy continued rain, This rain was 
of great ſervice to the Piedmonteſe, as it 
prevented one half of the enemy from 
paſſing the river to ſuſtain the other. Five 
hundred were taken priſoners: but the 
Piedmonteſe, forſeeing they ſhould be ſur- 
rounded next day by Nic French, ho had 
penetrated behind them, by a paſs 3 in the 
mountains, rsjiged, in the night. Being 
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lay at Villa Franca, they were conveyed 


| them that were' killed in the battle, the 
inhabitants of Nice perceived that a great 
number of the Spaniſh ſoldiers were cir- 
cumciſed; a circumſtance from which they 
conchudtdl. that a great many Jews. en- 
gaged in the ſervice of his Catholic ma- 
tielty. I am of a different opinion. The 
Jews are the leaſt of any people that I know 


gine they were of the Mooriſh race, who 
have ſubſiſted in Spain ſince the expulſion 


or- 

a4, Nef their brethren; and though they con- 

at- form externally to the rites of the Catho- 

ons Nic religion, ſtill retain in private their 

tal- MWittachment to the law of Mahomet. 

vith i The city of Nice is built in form of an 

jun- Irregular iſoſceles triangle, the baſe of 
hich fronts the ſea. On the weſt fide * 

ling ſurrounded by a wall and rampart ; on 

ence Mie eaſt, it is over-hung by a rock, on 

was Which we ſee the ruins of an old caſtle, 

as it Which, before the invention of artillery, 

from as counted impregnable. It was taken 

Fend diſmantled by marechal Catinat, in the 


rdinian majeſty. It was afterwards fi- 
ally demoliſhed by the Duke of Berwick, 


in the PO the latter end of Queen Anne's | 
Bein 10 repair it would be a very unne- 


received on board the Enęliſn fleet, which 


to Oneglia. In examining the bodies of 


addicted to a military life. I rather ima- 


me of Victor Amadceus, the father of his 


Mp 
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ceſſary expence, as it is commanded by 
Montalban and ſeveral other eminences. 


: fenſible, and therefore without fortifica- 
tions. There are only two iron guns up- 
on a baſtion that fronts the beach; and 
here the French had formed a conſiderable 
battery againſt the Engliſh cruiſers, in the 
war of 1744, when the Mareſchal Duke 
de Belleifle had his head- quarters at Nice. 
This little town, ſituated in the bay of 
Antibes, is almoſt equidiſtant from Mar. 
ſeilles, Turin, and Genoa, the firſt and 
laſt being about thirty leagues from hence 


1 {ame diſtance to the northward, over 
the mountains. It lyes exactly oppolit 
to Capo di Ferro, on the coaſt of Barbs 
ry; and 'the iſlands of Sardinia and Corſi: 
ca are laid down about two degrees to tie 


in circumference, is {aid to contain twelve 
thouſand inhabitants. The ſtreets art 


the windows in general are fitted with par 


would not Ea Wh in a country ſubjcc tt 


very little of either, the paper lozengd 
anſwer tolerably well. "The Eourgedl 


The town of Nice is altogether inde- 


by fea ; and the capital of Piedmont a 


eaſtward, almoſt exactly in a line witl 
Genoa. This little town, hardly a mil 


narrow; the houſes are built of ſtone, and 
PET. inſtead of glaſs. :Ehis-. EXPE! dient 


rain and ſtorms ; but here, where there] 


however, begin to have their houſcs all 
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ed with glaſs. 
and the fea, the fiſhermen haul up their 
boats upon the open beach; but on the 
other fide of the rock, Where the caſtle 


> Wood, is the port or Harbour of Nice, up- 
don Which ſome money has been expended. 
lc Nit is a ſmall. baſin, defended to ſea-ward 
he 


Eby a mole of free-ſtone, which is much 
better contrived than executed : for the 
lea has already made three breaches in it; 
and in all probability, in another winter, 
the extremity of it will be carried quite 
bway. It would require the talents of a 
ery ſkilful architect to lay the foundation 


is, expoſed to the {well of the whole 
Mediterranean, without any iſland or rock 


raves. Beſides, the ſhore is bold, and the 


> ti ottom foul. There are ſeventeen feet 
ke f water in the baſin, ſufficient to float 
mile 


ery fine water; another great conveni- 
nce for ſhipping. On the ſide of the mole 
ere is a conſtant guard of ſoldiers, and a 
ogg of ſeven cannon, pointing to the 


ere t for twiſting or reeling filk 5 
chte tavern, a coffee-houſe, and ſeveral other 
1 dings, for the convenience of the ſea- 
8 1a 


ing people. Without the harbour is a 
Vor. IJ. Ws 


— 
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Between the town-wall - 


bf a good mole, on an open beach like 


In the offing, to break the force of the 


Icſſels of one hundred and fifty ton; and 
his is chiefly ſupplied by a ſmall ſtream of 


On the other ſide there is a curious 
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lazarette, where perſons coming from in- 

fected places, are obliged to perform qua- 
rantine. The harbour has been declared 
free-port,, and it is generally full of tar- 
tanes, polacres, and other {mall veſſels 
that come from Sardinia, Ivica, Italy, and 
Spain, loaded with falt, wine, and other 
commodities ; but here is no trade of any 
great. conſequence. 

The city of Nice is provided with a ſe- 
nate, which adminiſters juſtice under the 
auſpices of an ayocat-general, ſent hither 
by the king. The internal * economy of 
the town is managed by four conſuls; one 


for the nobleſſe, another for the Merchant 1 


a third for the bourgeois, and a fourth for 
the peaſants. Theſe are choſen annually 
from the town-council. They keep the 
ſtreets and markets in order, and ſuperin. 
tend the public works. There is allo at 
intendant, who takes care of his majeſty" 
revenue : but there is a diſcretionary power 
lodged 1 in the perſon of the commandant, 
who is always an officer of rank in the ſer. 
vice, and has under his immediate command 
the regiment which is here in garriſon. 
That which is here now is a Swiſs battalio! 
of which the king has fve or fix in hi 
ſervice. There is likewiſe a regiment d 
| militia, which is exerciſed once a yea 
But of all theſe particulars I ſhall {pca 
more fully on another oecaſion. 


Ip in 
Tepa: 
he x 
litt! 
or tw 


| hey ; 


then 
n apa 
he fe 
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When I ſtand upon the rampart, and 
look round me, I can ſcarce help thinking 
myſelf inchanted. The {mall extent of 
country which I ſee, is all cultivated like 
| a garden. Indeed the plain prefents no- 
thing but gardens, full of green trees, 
loaded with oranges, lemons, citrons, and 
bergamots, which make a delightful ap- 
pearance. If you examine them more 
ſe. nearly, you will find plantations of green 
the peaſe ready to gather; ; all forts of ſallad- 
her ing, and pot herbs, in perfection; and 
of plats of roſes, carnations, ranunculas, ane- 
one monies, and daffodils, blowing in full glory, 
nts with ſuch beauty, vigour, ; and perfume, as 
for no flower in England ever exhibited. 
day 1 muſt tell you, that preſents of carna- 


the | ions are ſent from hence, in the winter, 
erin-{to Turin and Paris; nay, ſometimes as far 
lo ang London, by the poſt. They are packed 


eſty p in a wooden box, without any fort of 
ower Preparation, one preſſed upon another. 
dan, The perſon who receives them, cuts off 


e {er little bit of the ſtalk, and ſteeps them 
,man{Wor two hours in vinegar and water, when 
riſonWhey recover their full bloom and beauty. 

alionben he places them in water-bottles, in 
in Mn apartment where they are ſcreened from 
ent e ſeverities of the weather: and they 
vill continue freſh and unfaded, the belt 

art of a month. 

Amidſt the plantations in the neighbours 
N 


1 e 


hood of Nice, appear a EM of 
white baſtides, or country-houſes, which 
make a dazzling ſhew. Some few cf 
theſe are good villas, belonging to the no. 
bleſſe of this country; and even ſome of 
the bourgeois are provided with pretty 
lodgeable ca/ines ; but, in general, they are 
the habitations of the peaſants, and con. 
tain nothing but miſery and vermin. tl 
-are built ſquare ; and being whitened with 
lime and plaiſter, contribute greatly to 
the richneſs of the view. The hills are 
| ſhaded to the tops with olive-trees, which 
are always green; and thoſe hills are o- 
ver- topped by more diſtant mountains, co- 
vered with ſnow. When I turn mylſclf 
towards the ſea, the view is bounded by 
the horizon ; yet, in a clear morning, one 
can perceive the high lands of Corkia, 
On the right hand, it is terminated by 
Antibes, and the mountain of Eſterelles, 
which I deſcribed in my laſt. As for tl 
weather, you will conclude, from what || 
have ſaid of the oranges, flowers, G 
that it muſt be wonderfully mild and { 
rene: but of the climate I ſhall {peat 
hereafter. Let me only obſerve, en 50 
. fant, that the houſes in general have 1 
chimnies but in their kitchens; and th 
many people, even of condition, at Nice 
have no fire in their chambers during tit 
Whale winter. When the weather hi 


FFF 
pens to be a little more ſharp than uſual, 
they warm their apartments with a brafi gere 
of charcoal. 
Though Nice itſelf retains few marks 
} of ancient ſplendor, there are confidera- 
re ble monuments of antiquity in its neigh= 
n+ WW bourhood, About two ſhort miles from 
e the town, upon the ſummit of a pretty 
h high hill, we find the ruins of the anci- 
to ent city Cemenelion, now called Cimia, 
are which was once the metropolis of the 
uct Wmaratime Alps, and the ſeat of a Roman 
: 0-Wprefident. With reſpect to ſituation, no- 
co. thing could be more agrecable or ſakibri- 
ſell dus. It ſtood upon the gentle aſcent and 
d by [ſummit of a hill, fronting the Mediterra- 
one ncan ; from the ſhore of which it is diſ- 
11 Wtant about half a league; and, on the o- 
d u ter ſide, it overlocked a bottom, or 
elles narrow vale, through which the Paglion 
r tueg(anciently called Paulo) runs towards the 
hat Malls of Nice. It was inhabitated by a 
, © Wpeople whom Ptolomy and Pliny. call the 
d i eaantiz ; but theſe were undoubtedly 
(pelWnixed with a Roman colony, as appears 
2 pee the monuments which Mill remain ; I 
ve Iggnean the ruins of an amphitheatre, a tem- 


d tie of Apollo, baths, aqueduds,. ſepul- 
Nicehbral and other ſtones, with inſcriptions, 
ng Und a great number of medals, which the 
r nv Wcalants have found by accident, in dig- 


js and labourlng the vineyards and corn- 
R3 
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fields which now cover the ground where 
the city ſtood. Touching this city very 
little is to be learned from the ancient 


hiſtorians : but that it was the feat of 
Roman præſes, is proved by the two fol. 


owing TT INE which are ſtill extant, 7 
of 1 

D AELIO. SEVERINO. N 
F corn 
PRAESIDI. OPTIMO. E pref 

 ORDO. CEMEN. N 


PATRON O. 


This is new in the poſſellion of the count 
de. Gubernatis, who has a country hong 


upon the {pot. The other, found ner I 1 
the ſame place, is in praiſe of the præſeſcript 
Marcus Aurelius Maſculus. over. 
73 : he ce 

N. AVREILIO. MASCVLO. ing, v 
| Eve 0 _ Wronti 
OB. EXIMIAM. PRAESIDATVS This 

EIVS. INTEGRITATEM. ET onve! 
_ EGREGIAM. AD. OMNES. HOMINE\Wom a 
MANSYE TI VDINEM. ET. VRGENT|\Whe re 

ANNONAE. SINCERAM. PRAEB-allic 
55 TIONEM. 5 liculoi 
Ac. MVNIFICENTIAM. ET. QO int, 
£7  AQVAE. bare], 

VSVM. VETVSTATE. LAPSVM. RH: Spai 
 QVISITVM. AC. REPERTVM. SAECVUIM the 
- FELICITATE, CVRSVI. PRISTINU0 tion, 


appe: 


Y 
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a REDDIDERIT. 

I COLLEG. III. 


. EX. SCC. P. EST. 
' PATRONO. DIGNISS. 


F 
a 


This meidet well deſeryed ſuch a mark 


corn and their water. You know, the 
præſes of a Roman provence had the jus 
Ngendi clavi, the privilege of wearing the 
latus clavus, the gladius, infula, pretexta, 


ve /icula, apparitores, Scipio eburncus, et 
Vella curulis. 

] ſhall give you one more ſepulchral i in- 
rele {Wcription on a marble, which is now placed 
over the gate of the church belonging to 


ing, which ſtands at the bottom of the hill, 
PNPirronting the north ſide of the town of Nice. 
'S his St Pont, or Pontius, was a Roman 
d onvert to Chriſtianity, who ſuffered martyr- 
ay lom at Cemenelion in the year 261, during 
i reigns of the emperors Valerian and 


iculous miracles wrought in favour of this 


Woh int, both before and after his death. 
barely V. emperor of Germany and king 

A. K Spain, cauſed this monaſtery to be built 

EC) n the ſpot where Pontius ſuffered decapi- 


ation, But to return to the inſcription : : 
appears in thele words. 


* 
CY 1 — — — —— Joe ah. 
EIN RIES SST 


RT 


of reſpect from a people whom he had 
Þ affiſted i in two ſuch eſſential articles, as their 


pur pura, et annulus aureus he had his vaſa, 


the convent of St Pont, a venerable build- 


allienus. The legends recount ſome ri- 
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The amphitheatre of Cemenelion is but MW goo 
very ſmall, compared to that of Niſmes. and 
The arena is ploughed up, and bears corn; ¶ peal 
{ſome of the {eats remain, and part of two man 
- oppoſite porticos ; but all the columns, and {Witon: 
the external facade of the building, are I perſ 
taken away; ſo that it is impoſſible to ate 
judge of the architecture: all that we can mine 
perceive is, that it was built in an oval 
form. About one hundred paces from the 
amphitheatre ſtood an ancient temple, 
ſuppoſed to have been dedicated to Ap- 
pollo. The original roof is demoliſhed, 
as well as the portico; the veſtiges A 
which may {till be traced. The part cal 
ed the Baſilica, and about one half of th 
Cella Sanctior, remain, and are convertel 
into the dwelling-houſe and ſtable of tic 
peaſant who takes care of the count « 
Gubernatis's garden, in which this mom. 


went ſtands, In the Cella Sanctior Ifows 
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a lean cow, a he-goat, and a jack-aſs ; the 


very {ame conjunction of animals which I 
had ſeen drawing a plough in Burgundy. 
| Several mutilated ſtatues have been dug 
up from the ruins of this temple ; and a 
; great. number of medals have been found 
in the different vineyards which now oc- 
| cupy the ſpace upon which ſtood the anci- 


gold, ſilver, and braſs. Many of them 
were preſented to Charles Emanuel I. duke 
of Savoy. The prince of Monaco has a 
good number of them in his collection; 
and the reſt are in private hands. The 
peaſants, in digging, have likewiſe found 


ſtones, with epitaphs, which are now diſ- 
perſed among different convents and pri- 
vate houſes. All this ground is a rich 


worked, would produce a great number 
of valuable curioſities. Juſt by the tem- 
ple of Apollo were the ruins of a bath, 
compoſed of great blocks of marble, which 


medern building. In all probability, ma- 

by other noble monuments of this city 
ſhave been dilapidated by the ſame barba- 
8 economy. There are ſome ſubter- 
anean vaults, through which the water 
as conducted to this bath, ſtill extant on 


ent city of Cemenelion. Theſe were of 


many urns, laehrimatories, and ſepulchræl 


mine of antiquities, which, if properly 


have been taken away for the purpoſes of 


the garden of the count de Gubernatis. Of 
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the aqueduct that conveyed water to the 
town, I can fay very little, but that it 
was ſcooped through a mountain : that 
this ſubterranean paſſage was diſcovered 
ſome years ago, by removing the rubbiſh 


ſtream of water flowing in an aqueduct as 


which choaked it up : that the people pe- 
netrating a conſiderable way, by the help 
of lighted torches, found a very plentiful 


high as an ordinary man, arched over 


head, and lined with a fort of cement. M 
They could not, however, trace this ſtream 
to its ſource ; and it is again ſtopped up have 
with earth. and rubbiſh. There is not z well 
ſoul in this country, who has either {pirit Mtiona 
or underſtanding to conduct an inquiry of 
this kind. Hard by the amphitheatre is a 
convent of Recollects, built in a very ro- 
mantic ſituation, on the brink of a prect- 1 
pice. On one ſide of their garden they | 
aſcend a kind of eſplanade, which they 
lay was part of the citadel of Cemencli-W _ 
on. They have planted it with cypreſs DE 
trees, and flowering-ſhrubs. One of the A8 
monks told me that it was vaulted below h 
as they can plainly perceive by the ſoul. a v 
of their inſtruments uſed in houghing tM ves 5 
ground. A very ſmall expence woufom \ 
bring the ſecrets of this cavern to lige - 
The have nothing to do but to make Harbou, 
breach in the wall, which appears uncehit h 


vered towards the garden. 
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| The city of Cemenelion was firſt ſack- 

ed by the Longobards, who made an ir- 

ruption into Provence, under their king. 
Alboinus, about the middle of the ſixth 
1 century. It was afterwards totally de- 
ſtroyed by the Saracens, who, at different 
: times, ravaged this whole coaſt. The 
| remains of the people are ſuppoſed to 
Have changed their habitation, and formed 
er Na coalition with the inhabitants of Nice. 

nt. What further I have to ſay of Nice, 
am you ſhall know in good time; at preſent I 


up have nothing to add, but what you very 
ot well know, that I am always your affec- 
pirit tionate humble ſervant. 
y of 
15% 
Bars 8 „ of 
they 7 | 

they Fo. 

ell | Nice, January 20, 1764. 
ol DEAR Sy ** 
of the 


AST Sunday I croſſed Montalban on 
horſeback, with ſome Swiſs officers, 


ſounqhn a viſit to our conſal Mr B d, who 
ing tives at Ville F ranche, about half a league 
woul rom Nice. It is a {mall town, built upon 
o lige fide of a rock, at the bottom. of the 
mou arbour, which is a fine baſin, ſurrounded - 
s un 


th hills on every fide, except to 25 
uth, where it lyes open to the ſca. 
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there was a ſmall ifland in the mouth gf 
it, to break off the force of the wave, 
when the wind is ſoutherly, it would be 


one of the fineſt harbours in the wor Id; the) 
for the ground is exceeding good for ancho- i 
rage: there is a {ſufficient depth of water, Wlible 
and room enough for the whole navy of hold 
England. On the right hand, as you en. but 
ter the port, there is an elegant fanal, of caſe 


light-houſe, kept in good repair. But i 
all the charts of this coaſt which I have 
ſeen, this lanthorn is laid down to the 
weſtwarl of the harbour; an error e- 
qually abſurd and dangerous, as it may 
miſlead the navigator, and induce hin 
to run his ſhip among the rocks to the 
eaſtward of the light-houſe, where it 
would undoubtedly periſh. Oppoſite toi 
the fnouth of the harbour is the fort, which {Mets : 
can be of no ſervice but in defending the 
ſhipping and the town by ſea; for, by 
land, it is commanded by Montalban, and 
all the hills in the neighbourhood, In they! 
war of 1744, it was taken and retaken 
At preſent it is in tolerable good repair 
On the left of the fort is the baſin for the 
gallies, with a kind of dock, in which the 
are built, and occaſionally laid up to b 
refitted. This baſin is formed by a pre 
ty ſtone mole ; and here his Sardinia 
majeſty's two gallies lye perfectly ſecum 
moorgd with their ſterns cloſe to the jt 


—— ů — — 
— — — — — 
— — ů — x ů 
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te. I went on board one of theſe veſſels, 
ind ſaw about two hundred miſerable 
wretches, chained to the banks, on which 
(they fit and row, when the galley is at ſea. 
Ernis is a ſight which a Britiſh ſubject, ſen- 
. ble of the bleſſing he enjoys, cannot be- 
hold without horror and compaſſion. Not 
put that if we conſider the nature of the 
raſe with coolneſs and deliberation, we 
muſt acknowledge the juſtice, and even 
lagacity, of employing for the ſervice of 
the public thoſe male factors who have for- 
Weited their title to the privileges of the 
Community. Among the flaves at Ville 
Franche is a piedmonteſe count, condem- 
ped to the gallies for life, in conſequence 
pf having been convicted of forgery. 
| He is permitted to live on ſhore ; and 
pets money by employing the other ſlaves 
bo knit ſtockings for ſale. He appears al · 
ways in the Turkiſh habit, and is in a fair 
bay of raiſing a better fortune than that 
yhich he has forfeited. It is a great pity, 
powever, and a manifeſt outrage againſt 
he law of nations, as well as of humani- 
eto mix with thoſe banditti, the Moor- 
h and Turkiſh priſoners: who are taken in 
he proſecution of open war. It is cer- 
Finly no juſtification of this barbarous 
practice, that the Chriſtian priſoners are 
eated as cruelly at Tunis and Algiers. 
would be for the honour of Chriſtendom 
Vor, e 
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there was a ſmall iſland in the mouth of 
it, to break off the force of the waves 
when the wind is ſoutherly, it would be 
one of the fineſt harbours in the world; 

for the ground is exceeding good for ancho- 
rage : there is a ſufficient depth of water, 
and room enough for the whole navy of 
England. On the right hand, as you en- 


ter the port, there is an elegant fanal, op 
But in 


light-houſe, kept in good repair. 
all the charts of this coaſt which I have 
ſeen, this lanthorn is laid down to the 


weſtward of the harbour; an error e- 


qually abſurd and dangerous, as it may 
miſlead the navigator, and induce him 
to run his ſhip among the rocks to the 
eaſtward of the light-houſe, where it 
would undoubtedly periſh. Oppolite to 
the raouth- of the harbour is the fort, which 
can be of no ſervice but in defending the 
ſhipping and the town by ſea; for, by 
land, it is commanded by Montalban, and 
all the hills in the neighbour hood. In the 
war of 1744, it was taken and retaken, 
At preſent it is in tolerable good repair, 
On the left of the fort is the baſin for the 
gallies, with a kind of dock, in which they 


are built, and occalionally laid up to be 


refitted. This baſin is formed by a pret- 
ty ſtone mole; and here his Sardinian 
majeſty's two gallies lye perfectly ſecure, 
moored with their ſterns cloſe to the jet- 


” _— 
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K te. I went on board one of theſe veſſels, 
5 and ſaw about two hundred miſerable 
> wretches, chained to the banks, on which 
; they fit and row, when the galley is at ſea. 
6 This is a ſight which a Britiſh kubject, ſen- 
. fible of the bleſſing he enjoys, cannot be- 
* hold without horror and compaſſion. Not 
* but that if we conſider the nature of the 
>». caſe with coolneſs and deliberation, we 
in © mult. acknowledge the juſtice, and even 
de fagacity, of employing for the ſervice of 
he the public thoſe male factors who have for- 
e- feited their title to the privileges of the 
Y community. Among the flaves at Ville 
Franche is a Piedmonteſe count, condem- 
ved to the gallies for life, in conſequence 
of having been convicted of forgery. 

He is permitted to live on ſhore ; and 
ety money by employing the other ſlaves 
to knit ſtockings for ſale. He appears al- 
ways in the Turkiſh habit, and is in a fair 
way of raiſing a better fortune than that 
which he has forfeited. It is a great pity, 
en. however, and a manifeſt outrage againſt 
air. the law of nations, as well as of humani- 
the ty, to mix with thoſe banditti, the Moor- 
hey ih and Turkiſh priſoners who are taken in 
» be the proſecution of apen war. It is cer- 
ret- I tainly no. juſtification of this barbarous 
nian practice, that the Chriſtian - priſoners are 
ure, treated as cruelly at Tunis and Algiers. 


jet- t would be for the. honour of Chriſtendom, 
5 Vor. * : S 
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to ſet an example of generoſity to the 


*Purks : and; if they would not follow it, 
to join their naval forces, and extirpate at 


once thoſe neſts of pirates, who have ſo 


long infeſted the Mediterranean. Cer- 
tainly, nothing can be more ſhameful, than 
the treaties which France and the Mari- 


time powers have concluded with thoſe 


barbarians. They ſupply them with ar- 
tillery, arms, and ammunition, to diſturb 


their neighbours. They even pay them 
a ſort of tribute, under the denomination 
of preſents ;. and often put up with 
inſults tamely, for the fordid conſidera- 
tion of a little gain in the way of com- 
merce. They know that Spain, Sardinia, 


and almoſt all the Catholic powers in the 
Mediterranean, Adriatic, and Levant, are 
at perpetual war with thoſe Mahometans ; 
that while Algiers, Tunis and Sallee main- 
| tain armed cruiſers at ſea, thoſe. Chriſtian 


powers will not run the riſque: of tra- 
ding in their own. bottoms, but rather 
employ as carriers the maritime na- 


tions who are at peace with the infidels. 


It is for our ſhare of this advantage, that 


we cultivate the piratical ſtates. of Barba- 


ry, and meanly purchaſe paſſports of them, 


thus acknowledging them maſters of the 
Mediterranean. j 


The Sardinian gallies ar are Ga each 


with Cs cans oars, and 2M guns; 


— w 
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ſix-pounders, of a fide, and a large piece 
of artillery a midſhips, pointing a- head, 
which (fo far as I am able to judge) can 
never be uſed point-blank, without demo- 
lithing the head or prow of the galley. The 
accommodation on board for the officers 
is wretched. There is a paltry cabin in 
the poop for the commander; but all the 
other officers lye ele the ſlaves, in a 
dungeon, where they have neither light, 
air, nor any degree of quiet; half ſuffo- 
cated by the heat of the place ; 3 torment= 
ed by fleas, bugs and lice, and diſturbed 
by rhe inceffant noiſe over head. The 
faves lye upon the naked banks, without 
any other covering than a tilt. This, 
however, is no great hardſhip, in a cli- 
mate where. there is {crrce any winter. 
They are fed with a very icaity allow- 
ance of bread, and abont fourteen beans. 
a day; and twice a week they have a lit- 
tle rice, or cheeſe: but moſt of them, 


while they are in harbour, knit ſtockings, or 


do ſome other kind of work, waich enables 
them to make ſome addition to this wretch- 
ed allowance. When they happen to be at 
ſea in bad weather, their ſituation is truly 


deplorable. Every wave breaks over the 


veſſel, and not only keeps them conti- 
nually wet, bu gomes with ſuch force, 
that they are * againſt the banks with 


\ 


— 


( 
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ſurpriſing violence : ſometimes their limbs 
are broke, and ſometimes their brains da- 
ſhed ont. It is impoſſible (they ſay) to 
keep ſuch a number of deſperate people 


under any regular command, without ex- 


ercifing ſuch ſeverities as muſt ſhock hu- 
manity. It is almoſt equally impoſſible to 
maintain any tolerable degree of cleanli- 


neſs, where ſuch a number of wretches | 
are crouded together without canvenien- | 


ces, or even the neceſſaries of life. They 
are ordered twice a week to ſtrip, clean, 
and bathe themſelves in the ſea : but, 
notwithſtanding all the precautions of diſ- 
cipline, they ſwarm with vermin, and the 
veſſel ſmells like an hoſpital, or crouded 
jail. They ſeem nevertheleſs, quite in- 
1enſible of their miſery, like ſo many con- 

victs in Newgate : they laugh and ing, 
and ſwear, and get drunk when they ean. 
When you enter by the ſtern, you are wel- 


comed by a band of mulic ſelected from the 


ſlaves; and theſe expect a gratification: 
If you walk forwards, you muſt take care of 
your pockets. You will be accoſted by one 
or other of the ſlaves, with a bruſh and 
blacking-ball for cleaning your ſhoes; and 
if you undergo this operation, it is ten to 
one but your pocket is picked. If you 
decline his ſervice, and keep aloof, you 


will find it almoſt impoſſible to avoid a co- 
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lony of vermin, which theſe fellows have 
a very dextrous method of conveying to 
ſtrangers. Some of the Turkiſh priſo- 
ners, whole ranſom or exchange is expec- 
ted. are allowed to go aſhore, under pro- 
per inſpection ; and thoſe forcats, who 
have ſerved the beſt part of the time for 
which they were condemned, are employ=-_ 
ed in public works, under a guard of ſol 
diers. At the harbour of Nice, they are 
hired by ſhip-maſters to bring ballaſf, and 
have a {mall proportion of what they earn, 
for their own uſe : the reſt belongs to the 
king. They are diſtinguiſhed by an iron 
ſhackle about one of their legs. The 


road from Nice to Ville-franche is ſcarce 


paſſable on horſeback : a circumſtance the 
more extraordinary, as thoſe {laves, in the 
{pace of two or three months, might even 
make it fit for a carriage, and the king 
would not be one farthing out of pocket, 
for they are Lage idle the greateſt PE of | 
the year. 
The gallies go to 65 only i in the ſum⸗ 
mer. In tempeſtuous weather, they could 
not live out of port. Indeed they are 
good for nothing but in ſmooth water, 
during a calm 3 when, by dint of rowing 
they make good way. The king of Sar- 
dinia is ſo ſenſible of their inutility, that 
be intends to let his gallies rot ; and, in 
83 
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lieu of them, has purchaſed two large fri- Ja 
gates in England, one of fifty, and ano- de 
ther of thirty guns, which are now in the re 
harbour of Ville-franche. He has alſo pc 
procured an Engliſh officer, one Mr A—-, hi 


who is ſecond in command on board one ſu 
of them, and has the title of captain con- ſta 
ſalteur, that is, inſtructor to the firſt cap- ati 
tain, the Marquis de Mi, who knows pu 
as little of ſeamanſhip as 1 de of Arabic. fu 
The king, it is ſaid, intends to have of 
two or three more frigates, and then he me 
will be more than a match for the Barba- thi 
ry corſairs, provided care be taken to man of 
his fleet in a proper manner. But this V 
will never be done, unleſs he invites fo- the 
reigners into his ſervice, officers as well me 


as ſeamen; for his own dominions pro- me 
duce neither at preſent. If he is really Pic 
determined to make the moſt of the ma- ha- 
ritime ſituation of his dominions, as well the 
as of his alliance with Great Britain, he an 
_ ought to ſupply his ſhips with Engliſh ma- fer 
riners, and put a Britiſh commander at cha 
the head of his fleet. He ought ta erect of 
magazines and docks at Ville-francha ; or, © and 
if there is not conveniency for building, lon 
be may at leaſt have pits and wharfs for con 
heaving down and careening ; and thele I lieu 
| ought to be under the direction of 1ngliſh- | con 
_\= men, who beſt underſtand all the particu- and 
| 
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Jars of marine economy. Without all 
doubt, he will not be able to engage. fo- 
reigners, without giving them liberal ap- 
pointments ; and their being engaged in 
his ſervice will give umbrage to his own 
ſubjects: but, when the buſineſs is to e- 
ſtabliſh a maritime power, theſe conſider- 
ations ought to be ſacrificed to reaſons of 
public utility. Nothing can be more ab- 


ſurd and unreaſonable than the murmurs 
of the Piedmonteſe officers at the prefer- 
ment of foreigners, who execute thoſe 
things for the advantage of their country, 


of which they know themfelves incapable. 
When Mr P 
the ſervice of his Sardinian Majeſty, he 
met with great oppoſition, and numberleſs 
mortifications, from the jealouſy of the 


Piedmonteſe - officers, and was obliged to 


hazard his life on many rencounters with 
them, before they would be quiet, Being 
2 man of uncommon ſpirit, he never ſuf- 


fered the leaſt inſult or affront to paſs un- 


n was firſt promoted in 


chaſtiſed. He had repeated opportunities 
of ſignaliſing his valour againſt the Turks; 


and by dint of extraordinary merit, and 


long ſervices, not only attained the chief 


command of the gallies, with the rank of 


lieutenant-general, but alſo acquired a very 


conſiderable ſhare of the king's favour, 


0k was appointed e commandant 91 Nice. 
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His Sardinian majeſty found his account 


more ways than one, in thus promoting 


Mr P n. He made the acquiſition of 
an excellent officer, of tried courage and 
fidelity, by whoſe advice he conducted his 
marine affairs. "This gentleman was per- 


fectly well eſteemed at the court of Lon- 


don. In the war of 1744, he lived in the 
__ utmoſt harmony with the Britiſh admirals 
who commanded our fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. In conſequence of this good un- 
derſtanding, a thouſand occaſional ſervices 
were performed by the Engliſh ſhips, for 
the benefit of his maſter, which otherwiſe 
could not have been done, without a for- 
mal application to our miniſtry ; in which 
caſe, the opportunities would have been 
loſt. I know our admirals had general 
orders and inſtructions to co-operate in all 
things with his Sardinian majeſty; but! 
know, alfo, by experience, how little theſe 
general inſtructions avail, when the ad- 
miral is not cordially intereſted in the ſer· 
vice. Were the king of Sardinia at pre- 
ſent engaged with England in a new war a- 
gainſt France, and a Britiſſi ſquadron ſtation- 
ed upon this coaſt, as formerly, he would 
find a great difference in this particular. 
He ſhould therefore carefully avoid ha- 
ving at Nice a Savoyard commandant, 
_utterly ignorant of ſea- affairs, unacquaint- 
ed with the true intereſt of his maſter, 
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proud and arbitrary, reſerved to ſtrangers, _ 
from a prejudice of national jealouſy, and 
particularly averſe to the Engliſh. 
With reſpe& to the ancient name of 
Villa-franca, there is a diſpute among an- 
tiquarians. It is not at all mentioned in the 
Itenerarium of Antoninus, unleſs it is meant 
as the port of Niee. But it is more ſur- 


priſing that the accurate Strabo, in deſcri- 


bing this coaſt, mentions no ſuch harbour, 
Some people imagine, it is the Portus 
Herculis Monæci. But this is undoubtedly 
what is now called Monaco; the harbour 
of which exactly tallies with what Strabo 
ſays of the Portus Monzci—negque magnas, 
neque multas capit navis. Ptolemy, in- 
deed, ſeems to mention it under the name 
of Herculis Portus, different from the 3 
tus Monzci. His words are theſe : 

vari oſtium ad Liguſtrium mare, Maſſi — 
fium ſunt Nicæa, Herculis Portus, Tro- 
phea Auguſti, Moneci Portus, In that 
caſe, Hercules was worſhipped both here 
and at Monaco, and gave his name to both 
places. But on this ſubject I ſhall perhaps 
{peak more fully in another letter, after 1 
have ſeen the Trophea Auguſti, now call- 
ed Tourbia, and the town of Monaco, 
which laſt is about three leagues from 
Nice. Here I cannot help taking notice of 
the A elegant deſcription from the 
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Pharſalia, which ſeems to have 1565 in- m. 
tended for this * harbour. bo 


1 I ot Mee amo I varus, 

== fab: Herculeo ſucratus numineportut 
get rupe caua pclagut, non Corus in illum 

Fur habet, aut Ceplyors, Solus fun Arora 

— tur bar , 

Circius, er tut prohibet fatione Moneci, 


The preſent” town of Vills«Granca was 
built and ſettled in the thirteenth ce : 
by order of Charles II. king of the Sicilies, 
and count of Provence, in order to de- 
fend the harbour from the deſcents of the 
Saracens, who at that time infeſted the 
coaſt. The inhabitants were removed hi- 
ther from another town, ſituated on the 
top of a mountain in the neighbonrhood, 
which thoſe pirates had deſtroyed. Some 
rains of the old town are ſtill extant. In 
order to ſecure the harbour ſtill more ef- 
fectually, Emanuel Philibert, duke of Sa- 

voy, built the fort in the beginning of the 

laſt eentury, together with the mole where 
the gallies are moored. As I ſaid before, 
Ville- franche is built on the face of a bar- 
ren rock, waſhed by the ſea ; and there is 
not an acre of plain ground within a mile 
of it. In ſummer the reflexion of the ſun 
fromthe rocks muſt make it intolerably hot; 
for even at this time of the year l walked 
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myſelf into a profuſe ſweat, oy going a- 
bout a quarter of a mile to fee the gallies. 
Pray, remember me to our friends at 
—— 000 _ be me to be jcver "JS 
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1 Nice, a4: - 1764. 
Ma DAM, 1 
N your favour: which I received by Mr 

NM, you remind me of my pro- 
miſe, to communicate the remarks I have 
{till to make on the French nation; and 
at the fame time you ſignify your opinion, 
that Fam too ſevere in my former obſer- 


vations. You even hint a ſuſpicion, that 
this ſeverity is owing to ſome perſonal 


eauſe of reſentment: but I proteſt I have 
no particular cauſe of animoſity: againſt 
any individual of that country. I have 

neither obligation to, nor quarrel with, any 
lubje& of France; and when I meet with 
a Frenchman worthy of my eſteem, I can 
receive him into my friendſhip, with as 
much cordiality-as I could feel for any fel- 
lowy- citizen of the ſame merit. I even re- 
ſpect the nation, for the number of great 

men it has produced in all arts and ſciences. 
| reſpect the French officers, in particular, 


[ 
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for their gallancry and valour; and eſpe- 


cially for that generous humanity which 


they exerciſe towards their enemies, even 
amidſt the horrors of war. This liberal 
ſpirit is the only circumſtance of antient 


chivalry which I think was worth preſer- 


ving. It had formerly flouriſhed in Eng- 


land, but was almoſt extingutſhed in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of civil wars, which are always 
productive of cruelty and rancour. It was 


Henry IV. of France, (a real knight er- 


rant,) who revived it in Europe. He poſ- 


ſeſſed that greatneſs of mind which can 
forgive injuries of the deepeſt dye: and as 
he had alſo the faculty of diſtinguiſhing 


 Charadters, he found his account in favour- 


ing with his friendſhip and confidence {ome 


of - thoſe who had oppoſed him in the field 
with the moſt inveterate perſeverance. I 
know not whether he did more ſervice to 
mankind in general, by reviving the prac- 


tice of treating his priſoners with genero- 
ſity, than he prejudiſed-his own country by 


patronizing the abſurd and pernicious cuſ- 


tom of duelling, and eſtabliſhing a punto, 
founded in diametrical oppoſition to com- 
mon ſenſe and humanity. © - 7 
I have often heard it obſerved, that a 


French officer is generally an agreeable 
companion when he is turned of fifty. 


Without all doubt, by that time, the fire 


of his vivacity, which makes him ſo trou- 
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bleſome i in his youth, will be conſiderably 
abated, and in other reſpects he muſt be 


improved by his experience. But there is 


a fundamental error in the firſt principles 
of his education, which time rather con- 


firms than removes. Early prejudices are 
for the moſt part converted into habits of 


thinking; and accordingly yon will find 
the old officers in the French ſervice more 
bigoted than their Naters to the and 


of falſe honour. 


A lad of a good family no een enters 


into the 4 than he thinks it incum- 


bent upon him to ſhew his courage in a 


rencontre. His natural vivacity prompts 


him to hazard in company every thing that 
comes uppermoſt, without any reſpect to 


his ſeniors or betters; and ten to one but 


he ſays ſomething which, he finds it necel- | 


lary to, maintain with his {word. -'The old 
officer, inſtead. of checking his petulance, 
either by rebuke er ſilent diſapprobation, 
ſeems to be pleaſed with his impertinence, 


aud encourages every {ally of his preſump- 


tion. Should a quarrel.enſue, and the par- 
ties go out, he makes no efforts to com- 
promiſe the diſpute; but ſits with a plea- 
ling, expectation to learn the iſſue of the 
rencontre. If the young man is wounded, 


he kiſſes him with tranſport, extols his 


bravery, puts him into the hands of the 


lurgeon, and viſits him with great tender- 
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neſs every day, until he is cured.” If he 
is killed on the ſpot, he ſhirugs up his 
ſhoulders—ſays, Quelle dommage | ec etoit 
un aimable enfant ah, patience ! and in 
three hours the defunct is forgotten. You 
know, in France, duels are forbid on pain 
of death: but this law is eaſily evaded, 
The perſon” inſulted walks out; the anta- 
goniſt underſtands the hint, and follows 
him into the ſtreet, where they juſtle as if 
by accident, draw their ſwords, and one 
of them is either killed or diſabled, before 
any effectual means can be uſed to part 
them. Whatever may be tlie iſſue of tlie 
combat, the magiſtrate takes no copnizance 
of it; at leaſt, ir is interpreted into an 
aacidental rencounter, and no penalty is in- 
curred on either ſide. Thus the purpoſe 
of the law is entirely defeated, by a moſt 
ridiculous and cruel connivahee. The meer- 
eſt trifles in converſation, a/raſh word, a 


diſtant hint, even a look or ſmile of con- 


tempt, is ſufficient to produce one of theſe 
combats; but injuries of a deeper dye, 

ſach as terms of reproach, the lie dire, 
a blow, or even the menace of A blow, 
muſt be diſcuſſed with more formality. 
In any of theſe caſes, the parties agree to 
meet in the dominions of another prince, 
where they can murder each other without 
fear of puniſhment. An officer who is 


truck, or even threatened with. e 


109 
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muſt not be quiet, until he either kills his 


antagoniſt, or loſes his on life. A friend 

of mine, (a Niſſard, ] who was in the ſer- 
vice of France, told me, that ſome yearg 
ago one of their captains, in the heat of 
paſſion, ſtruck his lieutenant. They fougbt 
immediately: the lieutenant was Wounded 
and diſarmed. Ait Was an affront that 
could not be made up, he no r rer 
covered; of his wounds, han be called; ont 
the captain a ſecond time., In- a Word: 
they fought: ſive times before the combat 
prayed deciſive,;-at-laſt, the lieutenant, was 
left dead onjthe ſpot. This was, an event 


which, ſuffciently proved th, abſurdity: of 


the punctilig gbab gave-riſe-to itz; The por 


gentleman, who, was, inſulted and outraged 
by the brutality of the aggreſſor, found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of giving him 
a further occaſion to take away his life, 
Another. adventure of the ame kind haps 
pened.:a few years ago in this place. A 
French , officer, haying.. threatened, to ſtrike 
another, a. formal challenge enſued ; and 
it being agreed that they ſhould fight until 
one of them. dropped, each provided bimr 
(elf. with a; couple of; pioneers to, dig his 
grave on the ſpot. They engaged juſt 
without one of the, gates of. Nice, in pre- 
ſence of a great number of ſpeRators, and 
fought with ſurpriſing fury, until the ground 
was drenched with their lood. At Jepgth.. 

T. 2. 
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one of them ſtumbled, And fell; upon 
which the other, who found himſelf" mor- 
tally wounded; advancing; and dropping his 
. point, faid, « Fo te donne ee que tu m as 
ot. 41 give thee that which thou haſt 
taken from me. 80 ſaying, he dropped 
dead upon the field. The other, who had 
been the perſon infulted; was 1⁰ danger- 
ouſly: wounded that he could not rife; Some 
of the ſpeQators carried him forthwith to 
the beach, and putting him into 4 boat, 
conveyed him by fea to Antibes. The 
body of his antagoniſt was denied Chriſtian 


burial; as he died without abſolution, and | 
every body 


owed that his ſoul went to 
hell: but the gentlemen of the army de! 
chred that he died like a man of honour, 
Should a man be never ſo. well inclined to 
make atonement in a peaceable manner, 
for an inſult gi en in the heat of paſſion, 
or in the fury of intoxication, it cannot be 
received. Even àn involuntary treſpaſ 
from ignorance, or abſence of mind, muſt 
be cleanſed with blobd. A certain pelle 
lord of our country, when he was yet a 
commoner, on his travels, involved him- 
ſelf ia a dilemma of 'this Cort; at che court 
of Lorrain. He had been ridilig ont; and 
ſtrolling along à public walk, 80 4 brown 
ſtuady, with his berſe Whip in his hand, 
perceived a caterpillar crawling on the back 
- of a marquis, n chanced to be before 


L 


— AS} n — . — , , r 


Vi bim. Her never \ tm of beg petit Mais - 
by tre; but lifting up his whip, in order to 
is kill the inſect, laid it acroſs his ſhoulders - 
Fs with a crack that-alarmed all the company 
{t in the. walk. The marquis's ſword was 
d produced i in a moment, and the aggreſſor 
id in great hazard of his life, as he had no 
r- weapon f defence... He was no ſooner 
ne i waked, from his reverie, than he begged 
t pardony „and offered to make all proper 
ions for what. he had done througi 
kitty inadvertency. The marquis would. 
have admitted his excuſes, had there been 
any precedent of ſuch an affront .waſhed 
away. without: blood. A conclave of ho- 
nour Was immediately aſſembled ; and af- 
ter long diſputes, they agreed, that an in- 
voluntary offence, eſpecially from /uch a 
ind f man, d'un tel homme, might be a- 
toned by conceſſions. That you may have 
ſome idea of the ſmall beginning from which | 
many gigantic quarrels ariſe, Lſ1hall recount 
one that lately happened at Lyons, as I had 
it from the month of a perſon” who: was - 
an ear and cye-witnels: of tlie tranſaction: | 
Two Frenchmen; at a public ordinary, ſtun- 
ned the xeſt of the company with their 1o- 
hui, At length. one of them, with 4 
ſupereilious air, aſked the other's name 
I never tell my name, (ſaid he,) but in 
a whiſper. „ Vou may have very god 
reaſons for keeping it ener : rephet the 
| P. 35 
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firſt. „I will tell you,“ (reſumed the o- 
ther :) with theſe Wend he roſe; and 
going round! to him, pronouneed, loud 


enough to be heard by the whole company, 


« Fe mi appelle Pierre Pyſan 5 et vous 
otes un impertinent.” So faying, he walk - 


ed out: the interrogator followed him in- 
to the ſtreet, where:they juſtled, drew their 
Gyords, and engaged. lle Who aſked the 


queſtion was run tlireugh the body; but 


his relations were ſo Powerful, that-the 
victor was obliged to fly his on country, 


He was tried and condemned in lis abſence; 


huis goods were confiſeated; his wife broke 
her heart; his children were reduced to 
: bepgary 3 55 and. he himſelf is now flarving 


in exile. In England we have not yet a- 
dopted all the implavabilicy of the punctilio. 
A gentleman may be inſulted even with a 
blow, and ſurvive, after having once ha- 


zarded his life againſt the aggreſſor- The 


laws of honour in our country do not o- 


blige him either to ſlay che perſon from 
whom he received the injury, or even to 
fight to the laſt drop of his own blood: 


One finds no examples of duels among the 
Romans, 'who were certainly as brave and 
as delicate” in their notions of honour, as 


the French. Cornelius Nepos tells us, that 


a famous Athenian general having à diſpute 
witty his colleague, who was of Sparta, a 
man of a fiery difpcition; this-laſt lifted 
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% up his dane to ſtrike him. Had this haps 
> pened to a French petit maitre, death muſt 
te! have enfuett: but mark wat followed. 
7 —— The Athenian, far from reſenting the 
us outrage" in what is now called a gentleman- 
k- like manner, ſaid, Do, ſtrike if you 
n· pleaſe; but hear me. 7 He never dreamed 
ir of-cutting the Lacedemonian” $ throat ; but 
he KY bore with his paſſionate temper, as the ins 
firmity of a friend who had = thouſand 
goodyqualitics to overbalance that defect. 
I need not expätiate upon the folly and 
the miſchief which are countenanced and 
promoted by the modern practice of du- 
elling. I need not give examples of friends 
who have murdered each other, in obe- 
dience to this ſavage cuſtom, even while 
their hearts were melting with mutual 
tenderneſs; nor will F particularize the 
inſtances Which I myſelf know, of whole 
families ruined; of women and children 
made widows and orphans, of parents de= 
prived of only ſons, and of valuable lives 
toſt tothe community, by duels, which had 
been produced by one unguarded expreſ- 
fion, uttered without intention of offence, 
in the heat of diſpute and altercation. Z 
ſhall not inſiſt upon the hardſhip of a wor- 
thy man's being obliged to devote himfclf 
to death, becauſe 1 is his misfortune to 
de inſulted by a brute, a bully, a drunk- 
ard, or a madman: neither will I enlarge 
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upon this ſide of the abſurdity, which ins | 


deed amounts to a contradiction in terms; . 
| L.mean the dilemma to winch a- gentleman 
of the army is reduced. when, he receives 


an affront :, if he does not challenge and 


fight his antagoniſt, he is broke. with in- 


famy by a court- martial; if he fights, and 
lille him, he is tried by the civil power, 


convicted of murder, and, if the, royal 
mercy does not interpoſe, he is inf 
hanged; all this, exeluſive of the riſque of 
his own life in the duel, and. his conſci- 


— 


ence being burdened wth, the blood of 
a man, whom perhaps he has Facrificed to 


a falſe punctilio, even contrary to his own 
judgment. 5; 


But I will make bold to propoſe a remedy 
for this gigantic evil, which ſeems to gain 
ground every, day: let a court be inſtitu- 
ted for taking cognizance of all breaches 
of honour, with power to puniſh by fine, 


pillory, ſentence of infamy, outlawry; . 


and exile, by virtue of an act of parlia- 
ment made for this purpoſe ; and all per- 


fons inſulted, .ſhall- have recourſe to this 


' tribunal : let every man who ſeeks perſo- 


nal reparation with ſword, piſtol, or other 
inſtrument of death, be declared infa 
mous, and baniſhed the kingdom: let e- 
very man convicted of having uſed a ſword 
or piſtol, or other mortal Wenron again 


libly 


Theſe are rellections which I 
know) your on good ſenſe will ſuggeſt. 
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another, either in duel or' rencountre, c- 
caſioned by any previous quarrel, be ſub- 


ject to the ſame penalties: if any man is 


killed in a duel, let his body be hanged 
upon a public gibbet for a certain time, 
and then given to the ſurgeons: let his 
antagoniſt be hanged as à murderer, and 
diſſected alſo}; and Tome mark of infamy 
be fet on the memory of both. I appre- 
hend ſuch regulations would put an effec- 
tual ſtop to the practice of duelling, which 
nothing but the fear of infamy can ſap- 


port; for I am perſuaded, that no being; 


eaplible- of reflection, would proſecute th 50 
trade of aſſaſſination at the lg we of his 
own life, if this hazard was, 11 the ſame 
time reinforced by the certain proſpect of 
infamy and ruin. Every perſon of ſenti- 
ment would in that caſe allow, that an of- 
fieer Who in a duel robs a deferving wo- 
man of her huſband, a number of chil- 
dren of their father, a family of its ſup=- 
bort, and the community of a fellow-ci- 
tizen, has as little Werz to plead from 
expoſing his own perſon, as a highwayman 
or houſebreaker, Who every day riſques 
his life to rob or plunder that which is not 
of half the importanct to ideiety. .T think 
it was from the Buccaneers of America 
that the Engliſh have learned to aboliſh 
one ſoleciſm in the practice of duelling: 

thoſe- adyenturers deeided their perſonal 
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quarrels with piſtols; and this improve; 
ment has been adopted in Great Britain 
with good ſucceſs; though in France, a and 
other parts of the continent, it is looked 


upon as a proof of their barbarity.. It is, 
however, the only. circumſtance of. duel- 
ling which ſayoprs. of common ſenſe, - as 
it puts all mankind upon a level, the old 
with the young, the weak with the 
ſtrong, the unwieldy with the nimble, and 
the man who knows not how to hold a 
ſword with. . 1 „n Who has en 


- A i # 


To abjde the iſſue of A _ in this caſa, 
does not. even require; that moderate, ſhare 
of reſolution which nature has indulged to 
ber common children. Accordingly, we 
have ſeen ſo many inſtances of a.coward's 
provoking. a man of honour to battle. In 


the reign of our ſecond Charles, hen 


8 duels flouriſhed in all their abſardity, and 
the ſeconds fought while their principals 
were engaged, Villiers Duke of Bucking- 
ham, not content with having debauched 
_ the counteſs of Shrewfbury, and publiſh- 
ing her ſhame; took all opportunities of 
provoking the earl to ſingle combat, - ho- 
ping he ſhould have an eaſy conqueſt, his 


lordſhip being a puny little creature, quiet,. 
ans bd and every way unfit for. ſuch. 
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perſonal conteſts. He vidiculed him on 
all occaſions; and at laſt declared in Fre 
lie company, that there was no glory in 
cuekolding Shrewſbury, who had not ſirit 
to reſent the injury. Fhis was an inſult 
which'could not be overlooked. The earl 
ſent him a challenge; and they a greed to 
light,” at Barns-elms, in ne of of two 
gentlemen whom they chuſe for their ſe - 
conds. All the four engaged at the ſame 
time : the firſt thruſt was' fatal to the earl 
of Shrewſbury ; and his friend killed the 
Duke's ſecond at the ſame inſtant. Buck- 
ingham, elated with his exploit, ſet out 
immediately for the earl's ſeat at Clief- 


den, where he lay with his wife, -after 


bavies boaſted of the murder of her huſ- 
band, whoſe blood he ſhewed her upon 
his ſword, as a trophy of his proweſs, 
But this very duke of Buckingham was 
little better than a paltroon at bottom. 
When the gallant earl of Oſſory challen- 
ged him to fight in Chelſea-fields, he croſ- 
ſed the watet to Baterſea, where he pre- 
tended to wait for his lordſhip ; and then 
complained to the houſe of Lords, that 
Offory had iven him the rendezyous, and. 
did not keep his appointment. He knew 
the houſe Would interpoſe m the quarrel, 
and he was not diſappointed. Their lord- 
hips obliged N both to give their word 


quarrels with piſtols hand this improve, Meeri 
ment has been adopted in Great Britain Wl! « 
with good ſucceſs; though in France, ad ic 
other parts of the continent, it is looket uek 
upon as a proof of their barbarity. It is, Mo r 
however, the only circumſtance of due hic 
ling which ſay ours of common ſenſe, «cnt 
it puts all mankind upon a level, the oi akt, 
with the young, the weak With te eat! 
ſtrong, the unwieldy with the nimble, au ond: 
the man who knows not how to hold ſine 
ſword with the /hadaſſin Who has practiſef S! 
fencing from the cradle. What glory uke 
there in a man's vanquithing. an adverſan{Wgha 
over whom he has a manifeſt advantage] nme 
To abide the iſſue of a combat in this caſeen, 
does not even require that moderate ſhanfſWavin; 
of reſolution which nature has indulged ſand, 
her common children. Accordingly, is { 
have ſeen ſo many inſtances of a coward hut t. 
provoking. a man of honour to battle. lſſttle 
the reign of our ſecond Charles, hn hen 
quels flouriſhed in all their abſurdity, ahi 
the ſeconds fought while their principad th 
were engaged, Villiers Duke of BuckiyſWnded 
ham, not content with having debauchWmþl: 
the counteſs of ;Shrewfbury,, and -publilſory 
ing her ſhame, took all opportunities d no 
provoking the earl to ſingle combat, be ho 
ping he ſhould have an eaſy conquelt. d he 
lordſhip being a puny little creature, quidWps o] 


inoffenſive, and every Way unfit for {ud 
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Kuckolding Shrewſbury, who had not ſpirit 
o reſent the injury. Fhis was an inſult 
Which could not be overlooked. The earl 
ent him a challenge; and they agreed to 
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tu eatlemen whom they chuſe for their ſe - 
a onds. All the four engaged at the ſame 


dime: the firſt thruſt was fatal to the earl 
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Dake's ſecond at the ſame inſtant. Buck- 
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of honour that their quarrel ſhould hape 


laſt are here honoured with, the name 0 


no other conſequences. th 
u ought to make an apology for having Re 
troubled a lady with ſo many obſervation; ap 
on a ſubject e unſuitable to the ſoftneß far 
of the fair ſex; but I know, you cannot ha. 
be indifferent to any thing that ſo nearly me 
affects the intereſts of humanity, which! fot 
can ſafely aver have alone ſuggeſted every He 
thing which has been ſaid by, | ar 
Ma dam, ere line 
5 ' ove 

Your very, bumble ſervan ant. cou 

of 

1 | {tor 

ling 
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theſ 

: ery fa orion cp. VA 1 4 ther 
47 Frghorvg Pobri6 ug 2A e hy 
men 

: 'F ew days ago I rode. out with two wor 
gentlemen of this country, to ſee : to b. 


ſtream of water. which was formerly con · ¶ orde 


veyed i in an aqueduct to the ancient city 
of Cemenelion, fron whence this place 
is diſtant about A mi e„ thou h. ſeparated 
by abrupt ro ks and deep. 4 — Which 


vallies. The Water, which! is exquilitcy 
cool, and light and pure, guſhes from tit 
middle of a me” by a hole which lend 
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to a ſubterranean aqueduct carried through 
the middle of the mountain. This is a 
Roman work, and the more I conſidered it, 


| appeared the more ſtupendous. A pea- 
fant who lives upon the {pot told us, he 


had entered by this hole at eight in the 
morning, and advanced ſo far, that it was 


four in the afternoon before he came out. 


He ſaid he walked in the water, through 
a regular canal formed of a hard ſtone, 


lined with a kind of cement, and vaulted 


over-head ; but ſo high in moſt parts he 


| could ſand upright, yet in others the bed 


of the canal was ſo filled with earth and 


| ſtones that he was obliged to ſtoop in paſ- 
ing. He ſaid that there were air-holes at 


certain diſtances, (and indeed I ſaw one of 
theſe not far from the preſent iſſue ) that 


there were ſome openings and. ſtone. ſeats 


on the ſides, and here and there figures of 


men formed of ſtone, with hammers and 
working tools in their hands. I am apt 
to believe the fellow romanced a little, in 


order to render his adventure the more 
marvellous : but I am certainly informed, 
that ſeveral perſons have entered this pas 
lage, and proceeded a conſiderable way by 
he light of torches, : without arriving at 
he ſource; which, if we may believe the 
radition of the country, is at the diſtance 
of eight leagues from this opening: but 
his is altogether incredible. The ſtream 

Vol. I. U 
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is now called la fontaine de muraille, and 
is carefully conducted by different bran- 
ches into the adjacent vineyards and 
gardens, for watering the ground. On 
the ſide of the {ame mountain, more 
ſoutherly, at the diſtance of half a mile, Nat! 
there is another ſtill more «copious dit- WM had 
charge of the ſame kind of water, called cate 
la ſource du temple... It was conveyed too 
through the ſame kind of paſſage, and put the 
to the ſame ule as the other; and 1 ſhould drin 
imagine they are both from the ſame BN the) 
ſource, which, { though hitherto undiſco- thei! 
. ered, mult be at a conſiderable. diſtance, I ne 
as the monntain is continued for ſeveral ſpot 
leagues to the weſtward, without exhibi- is a 
ting the leaſt ſigns of water in any other i lity 
part. But, excluſive of the ſubterranean eſpe, 
conduits, both © theſe | ſtreams muſt have MW the ! 
"been! conveyed through aqueducts exten- had 
ding ft om hence to Cemenelion over ſteep WM this 
rocks and deep ravines, at a. prodigious lengt 
expence. The water from this ſource d was | 
temple: iſſues from a ſtone building which prob: 
covers the paſſape in the rock. It ſerve Nor w 
to turn ſeveral olive; corn, and paper Wiccid, 
mills, being {conveyed through a modern cond 
aqueduct raiſed upon a paltry arcade at the meaſi 
expence of the public, and afterwards 5Wwith 
branched off in very ſmall ſtreams, for the; longe 
benefit of this parched and bar: en country. hund 
The Romans were ſo uſed to bathing, thaſggeſt to 


* 


they could not exiſt without a great quan- 
* tity of water; and this, I imagine, is one 
d reaſon that induced them, to ſpare no la- 
n WW bour and expence in bringing it from a 
e diſtance, when they had not plenty of it 
05 at home. But, beſides this motive, they 
= had another: they were fo nice and deli- 
cate in their taſte of water, that they 
took great pains to ſupply themſelves with 


"ut the pureſt and lighteſt from afar, for 
ald drinking and culinary uſes, even while 
me Wl they had plenty of an inferior fort for 
o- their baths, and other domeſtic:;purpoles; 
ce, There are ſprings. of good water on the 
eral ſpot where Cemenelion ſtood : but there. 
ibi- is a hardneſs in all well-water, which qua- 
ther lity is depoſited in running a long courſe, 
can eſpecially if expoſed to the influence of 
1aVe Bl the fun and air. 'I'he Romans, therefore 
Len” WF had good reaſon to ſoften and meliorate 
teep this element, by conveying it a good 
* length of way in open aqueducts. What 
„ 


vas uſed in the baths of Cemenelion, they 
bich probably brought in leaden pipes, ſome 


er ves Hof which have been dug up very lately by 
papel accident. You muſt know, I made a ſe- 
cond excurſion to theſe ancient rains, and 
at the meaſured the arena of the amphitheatre 


rds with packthread. It is an oval figure; the 


or theglongeſt diameter extending to about one 


untry.bundred and thirteen feet, and the ſhort- 
et to eighty- eight; but I will not anſwer 
F Ts 
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for the exactneſs of the meaſurement. In 
the centre of it, there was a ſquare ſtone, | fi 


with an iron ring, to which I ſuppoſe the 
wild beaſts were tied, to prevent their 
ſpringing upon the ſpectators. Some of 
the ſeats remain, with two oppoſite en- 
trances, conſiſting each of one large gate, 
and two lateral ſmaller doors, arched: 

there is alſo a conſiderable portion of the 
external wall ; but no columns, or other 
ornaments of architecture. Hard by, in 
the garden of the count de Gubernatis, ! 

faw the remains of a bath, fronting the 
portal of the _ temple, which I have del- 
cribed in a former letter ; and here were 
ſome ſhafts of marble pillars, particular- 
ly a capital of the Corinthian order, beau- 
tifully cut, of white alabaſter. Here the 
count found a large quantity of fine mar- 
ble, which he has converted' to various 
_ uſes ; and fome mutilated ſtatues, bronz 
as well as marble. The peaſant ſhewed 
me {ome braſs and filver medals, hic 
| he has picked up at different times in l. 
bouring the ground; together with ſeve- 
ral oblong beads of coloured glaſs, which 
were uſed as ear rings by the Roman | 
dies; and a ſmall feal of agate, ver 
much defaced. Two of the medals wer 
of Maximian and Galienus ; the reſt wer 
ſo conſumed, that I could not read the !c 
gend. You know, that on public occa 
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| Gons/: ſuch as gan:es, and certain facr tices, 
| handfuls of medals were thrown among 
the people; a practice which accounts for 
the great number, which have been al- 


ea eady found in this diſtrict. L faw ſome 
aubterranean paſſages, which ſeemed to 
ol have been common-ſ{ewers, and a great 
* number of old walls ſtill ſtanding along 
het og brink- of a precipice which overhangs. 
„the Paglion. The peaſants tell. me, that 
"a 1 they never dig above a yard in depth; 
| the Without finding vaults or cavities. All the 
: ge ineyards and garden- grounds, for a con- 
were derable extent, are vaulted underneath; 
aller- Ind all the ground that produces their 
Dea Is fruit, and garden-ſtuff, is no more 
e the than the crumbled lime and rabbiſh of old 
_ EM buildings, mixed with manure 
0 drought from Nice. This ancient town 
al lommanded a moſt noble proſpect of the 
m_ lea ;, but is altogether innaeceſſible by 
wha kind of wheel-carriage.. If you make 
in k 4 to climb to it on horſeback, you can- 
* deſcend to the plain again, without 
whid * the riſque of breaking your neck. 
* About ſeven or eight miles on the other 
ende of Nice, are the remains of another 
is weneman monument,” which has greatly ſuf- 
& wel red from the barbarity of futceſhive a- 
the E It was a trophy erected by the ſe- 
og te of Rome, in honour of Auguſtus: Cæ- 


F,.when he lad. 1 ſubdued all. the 
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the town of Monaco, and now exhibits ED 
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ferocious nations of theſe Maritime Alps; A 
ſuch as the Trumpilini Camuni, Venno- PC 
netes, Iſnarci, Breuni, &c. It ſtands up- VE 


on the top of a mountain which overlooks 


the appearance of an old ruined tower. LI 
There is a deſcription of what it was, in NI, 


an Italian manuſcript, by which it appear 


to have been a beautiful edifice of two . , 


ſtories, adorned with columns and tro- this 
phies in alto relievo, with a ſtatue of Au- 
guſtus Cœſar on the top. On one of the 


| tides was an inſcription, ſome words of pha 
which are {till legible, upon the fragmem 1. 
of a marble found cloſe to the old buil-f deſt 
ding: but the whole is preſerved in Pl: th. 
| thic 

ny, who gives it in — . words, lib. ü. 366 
e . : lea 
' IMPERATORI CAESARI DIVL. F. avc chur 
en ONT: 4 

MAX. IMP. XIV. TRIBVNIC. POTEST, Villa 
"AVE © ving 1 

| 8. P. Q. . 'Comn 

OVOD. EIVS DVCT1,” AVSPICIIS GN Pertir 
S ALPINAE OMNES; OVAE MAH aaf 
AD INFERVM PERTINEBANT, SVB Wy the 
PERIVM PO. RO. SVNT REDAC. GEMM": t 
TES ALPINAE DEVICTAE. TRVMPILINNY= » 
CAMVNI, VENNONETES, ISNARCT, BR * in 
'VNI, NAVNES, FOCUNATES, VINDEU % vx 
| CORUM GENTTES OVATVOR, CON 
 NETES,  VIRUCINATES, LICATES, Ol,” 
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„ WW ANETES, CALVCONES, BRIXENTES, LE. 
| PONTII, VIBERI, NANTUATES, SEDVNI, 


WW VERAGRI, SALASSI, ACITAVONES ME. 
b. DVLLI, VICINI, CATVRIGES, BRIGIANI, 
b SOGLVNVI, EBRODVNTH, NEMALONES, 
vis  EDENETES, ESVBIANI, VEAMINI, GAL- 
er: LITAE, TRIVLLATI, ECTINI, VERGVN- 
n NM, A GVITVRI, NEMENTVRI, ORATEL- 


LI, NERVSCI, VELAVNI, SVETRI. 


Au- gu pretorie, now called Aoſta in Pied- 
the mont: where, indeed, there is a trium- 
s i phal arch, but no- inſcription. This no- 
men ble monument of antiquity was firſt of all 
bull. deſtroyed by fire; and afterwards, in Go- 
Pl thic times, converted into a kind of for- 
„ 1-8 tification. The marbles belonging to it 


church of the adjoining village | which 


WW | This was formerly a conſiderable town called 
ST. Villa Martis, and pretends to the honour of ha- 
ving given birth to Aulus Helvius, who ſacceeded 


Pertinax, which he acquired from his obſtinate re- 
fuſal of that dignity, when it was forced upon him 
by the ſenate. You, know this man, though of very 


Flo birth, poſſeſſed many excellent qualities, and 
pr” = baſely murdered by the prætorian guards, at 
. BR the inſtigation of Didius Julianus. For my part, 
EI J coals never read without emotion, that celebrated 
NOV eulogium of the ſenate, who exclaimed after his 


derum. 


Pliny, however, is miſtaken in placing 5 
this inſcription on a trophy near the Au- 


were either employed in adorning the 


Commodus as emperor of Rome, by the name of 
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death, Pertinate imperante, ſecuri viximus, neminem 
limuimus, pal re pio, patro ſenatus, patre omnium bo- 
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is {till called Tur bia, a corruption of Tro- 
phæa; or canverted into .tomb-itones, 
or carried of to be preſerved in one or 
two churches of Nice. At preſent, the 
work has the appearance of a ruinous 
watch-tower, with Gothic battlements; 
and as ſuch ſtands undiſtinguiſhed by thoſ: 
who travel by ſea from hence to Genoa, 
and other parts of Italy. I think I have 
now deſcribed all the antiquities. in the 
_ neighbourhood of Nice, except ſome ca- 
tacombs or caverns, dug in a rock. at $i 
Hoſpice, which Buſching, in his geogra- 
graphy, has .deſ-ribed. as a ſtrong town 
and ſea-port, though in fact there is not 
the leaſt veſtige either of town or Aa 
It is a point of land almoſt oppoſite to the 
tower of Turbia, with the mountains of 
which it forms a bay, where there is; 
great and curious fiſhery of the tunny fiſh 
farmed of the king of Sardinia. Upon 
this point there is a watch-tower {till kept 
in repair, ta give notice to the people in 
the neighbourhood, in caſe any Barbar 
corſairs ſhould appear on the coaſt. The 
catacombs were in all probability dug, it 
former times, as. places of retreat for tht 
inhabitants upon ſudden deſcents of the 
Saracens, who greatly infeſted. theſe lex 
for ſeveral ſucceſſive centuries. Many a 

_ rious perſons have entered them, and pro 
ceeded a conſiderable way by torch- ligt 
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| without arriving at the further extremity 5 
and the tradition of the country is, that 
they reach as far as the ancient city of Ce- 
Emenelion ; but this is an idle ſuppoſition, 
Balmoſt as ridiculous as that which aſcribes 
them to the labour and ingenuity of the 
| fairies : they conſiſt of narrow ſubterra- 
nean paſſages, vaulted with ſtone, and 
Wined with cement. Here and there one 
nds detached apartments like ſmall cham- 
pers, where I ſuppoſe the people remained 


Jus 
s; 
ole 
0a, 
Ave 
the 


Car oncealed till the danger was over. Dio- 
& Whorns Siculus tells us, that the. ancient in- 
Sr habitants of this country uſually lived un- 
owl Wer ground. Ligures in terra cubant ut 
not BW lurimums plures ad cava ſaxa ſpeluncaſ-. 
age Nhue ab natura factas, ubi tegantur corpora, 
d te Nvertunt. This was likewiſe the cuſ- 
1s oom of the Troglodytz, a people border- 
is g upon Ethiopia, who according to A- 
7 fiſh lan, lived in ſubterranean caverns ; from 
UpBWhence, indeed, they took their name 
| Kel Won, ſignifying a cavern ; and Virgil, in 
1 , Is TT, deſcribes them thus: 
1rDar 

They «<< Ip in defoſſis ſpecubus, ſecura ſub alta 
a þ * Ocia agunt terra,” 
or 
of the Theſe are dry ſubz ts; j "Hat ach as the 
le 1country affords. If we have not white - 
any Wiper, we muſt ſnow with brown. Even 
1d pat which I am now ſcrawling Ay be : 


B-light 
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uſeful, if not entertaining: : it is therefor Bu 
the more confidently off cred by, Ar 


Dear Sir, Pe | 
| Yours alfeRtionatch, ane 


LETTER XII. fer 


15 Nice, juiy 2, 1764, 

by «re Sin, 
ICE was originally a colony front 
L Marſeilles. You know the Fhocians 
(if we may believe Juſtin and Poly bius) 
ſettled in Gaul, and built Marſeilles, during 
the reign. of T arquinius Priſcus at Rome, 
This city flouriſhed to ſuch a degree, that 
long before the Romans were in a condi- 
tion to extend their dominion, it ſent fortl 

_ colonies, and eſtabliſhed them along th 
coaſt of Liguria. Of theſe, Nice, or Niczq, 
was one of the moſt” remarkable; ſo cal 
led, in all probability, from the Gr eck wor 
Man, tignifying Victoria, in conſequence 0 
ome important victory obtained over tit 
Salij and Ligures, who were the ancic! 
Inhabitants of this country, Nice, wil 
its mother city, being in the ſequel {ub 
dued by the Romans, fell bee {uc 
ceſſively under the dominion of the Got 
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© WW Burgundians, and Franks, the kings of 
Arles, and the kings of Naples, as counts 
of Provence. In the year one thouſand 

W three hundred and eighty- eight, the city 
y, and county of Nice being but ill protected 
by the family of Durazzo, voluntarily ſur- 
rendered themſelves to Amadzus, ſurnamed 

the Red, duke of Savoy; and ſince that 
period, they have continued as part of that 
potentate's dominions, except at ſuch times 
as they have been over-run and poſſeſſed 
by the power of France, which hath al- 
ways been a troubleſome neighbour to this 


ountry. The caſtle was begun by the 
ians Iuragonian counts of Provence, and af- 
;ivs) N terwards enlarged by ſeveral ſucceſſive dukes 
wing of Savoy, ſo as to be deemed impregnable, 
ome until the modern method of beſieging be- 
that Nan to take place. A fruitleſs attempt was 
ond: Nnade upon it in the year one thouſand five 
forth {Wundred. and forty-three, by the French 
g the nd Turks in conjunction: but it was re- 
(ice uced ſeveral times after that period, and 
o ca: now in ruins. The celebrated engineer 
; world auban, being commanded by Louis XIV. 
ace o'give in a plan for fortifying Nice, pro- 
er H Roſed that the river Paglion ſhould be turn- 
ancien into a new. channel, to as to ſurround 
„ wine town to the north, and: fall into the 
ei ſuberbour; that where the Paglion now runs, 
4s e the weſtward of the city-walls, there 


ould be à deep ditch to. be filled with ſea- 
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water; and that a fortreſs.ſhould be built 0 
the weitward: of this foſſe. Theſe particu- 
lars might be executed at no very great ex. 
pence; but, I apprehend, they would be 
ineffectual, as the town is commanded by 
every hill in the neighbourhood; and the 
exhalations from ſtagnating ſea-water would 
infallibly render the air unwholeſome, 
Notwithſtanding the undoubted antiquity 
of Nice, very few monuments of that an- 
tiquity now remain. The inhabitants ay, 
they were either deſtroyed by the Saracen 


in their ſucceſſive deſcents upon the coaſt, 
by the barbarous nations in their repeated 


incurſions, or uſed in fortifying the caſtle 


as well as in building other edifices. 'The 


city of Cemenelion, however, was ſubjcai 


to the fame diſaſters, and even entirch 
ruined ; nevertheleſs, we {till find remain 
of its ancient ſplendor. There have bee 
likewiſe a few ſtones found at Ni ice, with 
ancient inſcriptions ; but there is nothing 
of this kind ſanding g, unleſs we give tit 
name of antiquity to a marble croſs on thi 
road to Provence, about half a mile fron 
the city. It ſtands upon a pretty high pt 
deſtal with ſteps, under a pretty ſtone a 
pola or dome, ſupported by four Ionic pil 
lars, on the ſpot where Charles V. emperd 
of Germany, Francis I. of France, and po} 
Paul II. agreed to have a conference, | 
order to determine all their e, Ti 


Milita 
Vo 
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| emperor came hither by ſea, with a power- 


ful fleet, and the French king by land, at 
the head of a numerous army. All the 


ex. | s arm 
be endeavours of his holineſs, however, could 

y not effect a peace; but they agreed toatruce 
the of ten years. Mezerai affirms, that theſe 


two great princes never ſaw one another 
Jon this occaſion; and that this ſhyneſs was 
towing to the management of the pope, 

whoſe private deſigns might have been 
(fruſtrated had they come to a perſonal in- 
terview. In the front of the colonade, 
there is a ſmall ſtone, with an inſcription 
tin Latin, which is ſo high, and ſo much 
defaced, that I cannot read it. 
In the {ſixteenth century there was a col- 
Wege erected at Nice, by Emanuel Philibert, 
duke of Savoy, for granting degrees to 
man{Wtudents of law ; and in the year one thou- 
and ſix hundred and fourteen, Charles 
Emanuel I. inſtituted the ſenate of Nice; 
onſiſting of a preſident, and a certain 
ve tieWumber of ſenators, who are diſtinguiſhed 
dy their purple robes, and other enfigns of 
> fronWuthority. They adminiſter juſtice, having 
he power of life and death, not only thro” 
"ne he whole county of Nice, but cauſes are 
Hvoked from Oneglia, and ſome other places, 
rm pero their tribunal, which is the dernier re- 
1d port, from 5 their is no appeal. The 
ommandant, however, by virtue of his 
s. Military power and unreſtricted authority, 
| VoL, | | X 
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takes upon him to puniſh individuals by 
impriſonment, corporal pains, and baniſh- 
ment, without conſulting the ſenate, or in- 
deed ' obſerving any form of trial. The 
only redreſs againſt any unjuſt exerciſe of 
this abſolute power, is by complaint to the 
king ; and you know what chance a poor 
man has for being redreſſed in this manner, 
With reſpect to religion, I may {afely 
fay, that here ſuperſtition reigns under th 
darkeſt ſhades of ignorance and prejudice, 
I think there are ten convents and three 
nunneries within and without the walls of 
Nice ; and among them all, I never could 
hear of one man who had made any toler- 
able advances in any kind of human learn- 
ing. All eccleſiaſtics are exempted from 
any exertion of civil power, being under 
the immediate protection and authority of 
.the biſhop, or his vicar. The biſhop of 
Nice is ſuffragan of the archbiſhop of Am- 
brun in France; and the revenues of tl 
ſee amount to between five and fix hundred 
pounds ſterling. We have likewiſe an ot- 
tice of the inquiſition, though I do not hea 
that it preſumes to execute any acts of jU- 
, riſdiction, without the king's ſpecial per. 
million. All the churches are ſanctuaries 


2 42 


for all kinds of criminals, except thoſe guilty 
of high treaſon ; and the prieſts are cx 
.tremely jealous of their privileges in thi 
particular, They receive, with open arms, 
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aids; robbers, ſmugglers, fradulent 
bankrupts, and felons of every denomina- 
tion; and never give them up, until after 
having ſtipulated for their lives and liber- 

of ty. I need not enlarge upon the pernicious 
ne Wh conſequences of this infamous prerogative, 
or calculated to riiſe and extend the power 
rr. and influence of the Roman church on the 
ey ruins of morality and good order. I ſaw 
the a fellow, who had three days before mur- 


ce. dered his wife in the laſt month of preg- 
rec nancy, taking the air, with great compo- 
of fare and ſerenity, on the ſteps of a church. 
»uld WF in Florence; and nothing is more common, 
ler- than to ſee the moſt execrable villans di- 
ari- WW verting themſelves in the cloyſters of ſome | 
rom ill convents at Rome. | 

nder MW Nice abounds with nobleſſe, cnrquilſes; 


ty of i counts, and barons. Of theſe, three or 
p of four families are really reſpectable: the reſt 
Am-W are novi homines, ſprung from Bourgoeis, 
f the who have faved a little money by their 
ndredſ different occupations, and raiſed themſelves 
in of to the rank of nobleſſe by purchaſe. One 
t near is deſcended from an avocat; another from 
of jr n apothecary ; a third from a retailer of 
1 per- wine ; a fourth from a dealer in anchovies: 
uarioMWand 1 am told, there is actually a count at 
> gullth Ville-franche, whole father {old macaroni 
re ein the ſtreets. A man in this country may 
in thWouy a marquiſate, or a county, for the va- 
n armn{Wue of three or four hundred pounds ſter- 


/ 
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ling, and the title follows the fief: but he 


may purchaſe lettres de noble ſẽ for about © 
thirty or forty guineas. In Savoy there t 
are fix hundred families of nobleſſe; the it 
greater part of which have not above one th 
hundred crowns a year to maintain their Ml © 
| dignity. In the mountains of Piedmont, Pe 
and even in this county of Nice, there are 8 
ſome repreſentatives of very antient and + e 
noble families reduced to the condition of 55 
common peaſants; but they {till retain the 1 
antient pride of their houſes, and boaſt of 0 
the noble blood that runs in their veins, oy 
A gentleman told me, that in travelling brig 
through the mountains, he was obliged a 
to paſs a night in the cottage of one of a y 
theſe ruſticated nobles, who called to his wy 
ſon in the evening, Chevalier, as tu donne ad. 

2 manger aux cochons.”” This, however, fn | 
is not the caſe with the Nobleſſe of Nice. fn 
Two or three of them have about four or ng 

; tive hundred A year : the reſt, in. general, 10 
may have about one hundred piſtoles, a... 


riſing from the filk, oil, wine, and oranges, "ys 
produced in their fmall plantations, where 
they have alſo country houfes. Some fen 
of theſe are well built, commodious, and 
agreeably ſituated; but, for the moſt part, 
they are miſerable enough. Our nobleſſe 
notwithſtanding their origin, and the cheaj 
rate at which their titles have been obtain 
ad, are nevertheleſs extremely tenaciou 
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of their privileges, very delicate in main- 
taining the etiquette, and keep at a very 
| ſtately diſtance from the Bourgeoſie. How 
| they live in their families, I do not chute 
to inquire; but, in public, Madame ap- 
pears in her robe of gold, or ſilver ſtuff, 
with her powder and friſure, her perfumes, 
her paint and her patches; while Monſieur 
| le Comte ſtruts about in his lace and em- 
| broidery. Rouge and fard are more pe- 
culiarly neceſſary in this country, where 
the complexion and {kin are naturally War- 

thy and yellow. I have likewiſe obſerved, 
that molt of the females are pot-bellied; 
a circumſtance owing, I believe, to the 
great quantity of vegetable traſh which 
they eat. All the horles, mules, aſſes, and 
cattle, which feed upon graſs, have the 
lame diſtenſion. This kind of food pro- 
duces ſuch acid juices in the ſtomach, as 
excite a perpetual ſenſe of hunger. I have 
been often amazed at the voracious appe- 
tites of theſe people. Vou muſt not ex 
pect that I ſhould deſcribe. the tables and 
the hoſpitality of our Niſſard gentry. Our 
conſul, who is a very honeſt man, told 
me, he had lived four and thirty years ia 
che country without having once eat or 
rank in any of their houſes. 
The noblefſe of Nice cannot leave the: 
ountry without expreſs leave from the king; 
aud this leave, when obtained, is for. a li- 
N 3 | 
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mited time, which they dare not exceed, 

on pain of incurring his majeſty's diſplea- 
ſure. They muſt, therefore, endeavour 
to find- e e at home; and this, I 

_ apprehend, would be no eaſy taſk. for peo- 
ple of an active ſpirit or reſtleſs diſpoſi- 
tion. True it is, the religion of the coun- 
try ſupplies a never- falling fund of paſtime 
to thoſe who have any reliſh for devotion; 
and this is here a prevailing taſte. We 
have had tranſient viſits. of a puppet-ſhew, 
ſtrolling muſicians; and rope-dancers-; but 
they did not like their quarters, and de- WW ſide 

_ camped without beat of drum. In the and 
__ tlammer, about eight or nine at. night, part ¶ con 
of the nobleſſe may be ſeen aſſembled in 2 duſt 
place called e Parc; which is, indeed pub 

a ſort of a ſtreet formed by a row of very com 
paltry hauſes on one ſide, and on the other, he 
by part of the town-wall, which ſereem for 
it from a proſpect of the ſea, the only ob-Walſo, 
ject that could render it agreeable. Here or ti 

| you may perceive the nobleſſe ſtretched in 
pairs upon logs of wood, like ſo many.ſeals 
upon the rocks. by moon-light, each dame 
with her ciciſbeo: for you muſt underſtand 
this Italian faſhion prevails at Nice amo 
all ranks of people; and there is not ſuc 
a paſſion as jealouſy known. The huſband 
and the ciciſbea live together as ſworn bre 
chers; and the wife and the miſtreſs em 
brace vr other with, marks. of warmd 


komm 
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2 affection. I do. not chuſe to enter into 
— particulars. L cannot open the ſcandalous. 
r WW chronicle of Nice, without hazard of con- 
1 W-tamination. With reſpect to delicacy and 


o- W decorum,. you. may. peruſe Dean Swift's 
- deſcription of the Yahoos, and then you. 
n-- WW will have ſome idea of the /porceerie that | 
diſtinguiſhes the gallantry of Nice. But i 


ne 

n; the Parc is not the only place of public re- 
Ve fort for our nobleſſe in a ſummer's evening. | 
8 Juſt without one of our gates, you will. 

but Wl find them ſeated in ditches on the highway 

de- ¶ fide, ſerenaded with the croaking of frogs, 
the and the bells and braying of mules and aſſes 
part I continually paſſing in a perpetual cloud of 1 
in a duſt. Beſides theſe. amuſements, there is a 1 
eed, public conver/azione eyery evening at the 1 
very commandantꝰs houſecalled the Government, . 


ther, where thoſe noble perſonages play at cards 
rens for farthings.. In carnival time, there is 
y ob- alſo, at this fame Government, a ball twice 
Here gor thrice a week, carried on by ſubſcrip- 
ied in tion. At this aſſembly every perſon, .with- 
v ſeabWout. diſtinction, is permitted to dance in 
dame naſquerade: but, after dancing, they are 
ſtand Wobliged to unmaſk, and if Bourgeois, to 
amonfWetire.. No individual can give a ball, with- 
ot ſuchiut. obtaining a permiſſion and guard of the - 
uſbarnWommandant ; and then his houſe is open 
rn bro all maſques, without diſtinction, who Þ 
-(; em re provided with tickets, which tickets 1 
armoire {old by the commandant's e " | 


— 
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five ſols a- piece, and delivered to the guard 
at the door. If I have a mind to enter- 
tain my particular friends, I cannot have 
more than a couple of violins; and, in 
_ caſe, it is called a converſazione. 
Though the king of Sardinia takes al! 
enSorvagitics to diſtinguiſh the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain with particular marks of re- 
ſpec, I have ſeen enough to be convinced 
that our nation is looked upon with an evil 
eye by the people of Nice; and this ariſes 
partly. from religious prejudices, and partly 
from-envy, occaſioned by a ridiculous no- 
tion of our ſuperior wealth. . For my own 
part, I owe them nothing on the ſcore of 
civilities; and therefore I ſhall ſay nothing 
more on the {abject, leſt I ſhould be tempted 
to deviate from that temperance. and im- 
partiality which I would fain hope have 
Kitherto characteriſed the remarks of, 


Dear Sir 1 
| Your faithful humble ſervaat 
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| Kice, Mays, 1764- 
4 DEA Doc rox, 5 
1 Wrote in May to Mr B- at Geney 

and Ye him what information ne de 
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| fired to have, touching the conveniencies 


rd of Nice. I ſhall now enter into the ſame 
r- W detail, for the benefit of ſuch of your 
ve i friends or patients as may have occaſion to 
in WW try this climate. | 


The journey from Calais to Ni ice, of 
all | four perſons ina coach, or two poſt-chaiſes, 
of WW with a ſervant on horſeback; , travelling poſt, 
re. may be performed with eaſe, for about 
cel Bf one hundred and twenty pounds, including 
evil every expence. Either at Calais or at Paris, 
rites WH you. will always find a travelling coach or 
wtly | berline, which you may buy for thirty or 
10" Wt forty guineas, and this will ſerve very well 
OWN BE to reconvey you to your own country. 
re of In the town of Nice, you will find no : 
ching ſexy furniſhed lodgings for a whole fa- 
Imily. © Juſt without one of the gates, 


jniſhed, for about five Joni'dotes per month. 
As for the country houſes in this neigh- 
bourhood, they are damp in winter, and 
generally without chimnies ; and in ſum- 
mer they are rendered uninhabitable by 
the. heat and the vermin. If you hire 

p tenement in Nice, you muſt take it for 
þ year certain; and this will coſt you a- 


II. pout twenty pounds ſterling. For this 

Price, I have a ground floor paved with 
3 rick, conſiſting of a kitchen, two large 
VE Fe. balls, a couple of good rooms with chim- 
. les, three large cloſets, that ſerve for 
IC 


* hie de 


there are two houſes to be let, ready fur- 
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ler's room, and three apartments for ſer- 


alſo, affords us delicious capons, fed will 
 Maiz ; and this country produces excel 
lent turkeys, but very few geeſe. Chic: 
kens and pullets are extremely meagr6- 
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bed-chambers and dreſſing rooms, a but. 


vants lumber or ſtores, to which we al- p. 
cend by narrow wooden ſtairs. I have ar 
likewiſe two {ſmall gardens, well ſtocked ha 
with oranges, lemons, peaches, tigs, grapes, WW 
corinths, ſallad, and pot-herbs. It is ſup. Mp or 
_ plied with a draw-well of good water, in 
and there is another in the veſtibule of the no 
houſe, which is cool, large, and magnifi- MW anc 
cent. You may hire furniture for ſucha abe 
tenement, for about two guineas a month: in 
but I choſe rather to buy. what was necel- MW bez 
fary ; and this coſt me about ſixty pounds. ſan 
I ſuppoſe it will fetch me about half the gan 
money when ] leave the place. It is very my 
difficult to find a tolerable - cook at Nice, ¶ bro 
A common maid, who ferves the people Ncoo 
of the country for three or four livres a- off, 
month, will not live with an Engliſh fa- ]Winaſt 
mily under eight or ten. They are all Hare 


ſlovenly, ſlothful, and unconſcionable cheats, 
The markets at Nice are. tollerably wel 
ſupplied. Their beef, which comes fron 
Piedmont, is pretty good, and we have it 
all the year. In the winter, we have 
likewiſe excellent pork, and delicate lamb;|MWeccz 
but the mutton is indifferent. Piedmont, 
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have tried to fatten them without ſuc- 
ceſs. In ſummer they are ſubject to the 
pip, and die in great numbers. Autumn 
and winter are the ſeaſons for game; 


* 


{. 


ve 

ed bares, partridges, quails, wild- pidgeons, 
es, woodcocks, ſnipes, thruſhes, beccaficas, and 
W- ortolans. Wild- boar is ſometimes found 
er, in the mountains: it has a delicious taſte, 
the not unlike that of the wild-hog in Jamaica ; 
ni and would make an excellent barbecue, 
ha about the beginning of winter, when it is 
\th; in good caſe: but, when meagre, the 
cel. head only is preſented at tables. Phea- 
nds, ſants are very ſcarce. As for the heath- 


* the game, I never {aw but one cock, which 


very my ſervant bought in the market, and 
Nice. brought home ; but the commandant” 5 
eople cook came into my kitchen, and carried it 
es a- off, after it was half-plucked, ſaying, his 


ſh fa- 
re all 


lnaſter had company to dinner. "The hares 
are large, plump, and juicy. The par- 
heats. tridges are generally of the red ſort ; large 

well s pullets, and of a good flavour: there 
s from re allo ſome grey partridges in the moun- 


ave itMains ; and another ſort, of a white co- 
have hour, that weigh four or five pounds each. 
jambi ¶Meccaficas are ſmaller than ſparrows, but 
d mont ery fat, and they are generally eat half 
d with. The beſt way of dreſſing them, is 
excel ſtuff them into a roll, ſcooped of its 
Chic rum; to baſte them well with butter, 


meagre ud roaſt them untill they are brown and 


— 
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criſp. 'The ortolans are kept in cages, 
and crammed until they die of fat, then 
eaten as dainties. The thruſh is preſent: a: 


ed with the trail, becauſe the bird feeds f 
on olives. They may as well cat the trail r 
of a ſheep, becauſe it feeds on the aro- © 
matic herbs of the mountain. In the ſum- {y 
mer, we have beef, veal, mutton, chic- WM ©0 
ken, and ducks ; which laſt are very fat, WW ©: 
and very flabby. All the meat is tough 15 
in this ſeaſon, becauſe the exceſſive heat, ff 
and great number of flies, will not admit ep 
of its being kept any time after it is kill. in 
ed. Butter and milk, though not very all 
FE. delicate, we have all the year. Our tea ly | 
and fine ſugar come from Marſcilles, at MW 
Bo very reaſonable price. the 
Nice is not without variety of fiſu I nior 
though they are not counted fo good in The 
their kind as thoſe of the ocean. Soak de 71, 
and flat-fiſh, in general, are ſcarce, Hen of a 
are ſome mullets, both greay and red ck 
We ſometimes ſee the dory, which is cal en. 
ed St Pietro; with rock-fiſh, bonita, all a 
0. 


mackarel. The gurnard appears preth 
often; and there is plenty of a kind 0 
large whiting, which eats pretty well, b 
has not the delicacy of that which is caugh 
on our coaſt. One of the beſt fiſh of tl 
country, is called Le Loup, about two 
three pounds in weight ; ; white, firm, 4 
well-flayoured. Another, no way in 
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rior to it, is the Mouſtel, about the fame 
ſize; of a dark grey. colour, and ſhort, 
blunt ſaout ; growing thinner and flatter 8 
from the ſhoulders downwards, ſo as to ; 
1 reſemble a ſoal at the tail. This cannot 

be the znuſtula of the Ancients, which is 
| ſuppoſed to be the ſea-lamprey. Here 
too are found the vyvre, or, as we call it, 
weaver; remarkable for its long, tharp — - 
| ſpines, ſo dangerous to the fingers of the = 
fiſhermen. We have abundance of the 
ſepe, or cuttle-fiſh, of which the n 
in this country make a delicate ragout ; 


. alſo of the polype de mer, which is an _- 

r te animal, with long fcelers, like tails, 
{i Vo bich. they often wind about the legs of 
e fiſhermen. They are ſtewed with o- 

fin vions, and cat ſomething like cow heel. 


The market ſometimes affords the ecrivi {/e 
de mer, which is a lobſter without -claws, 
of a {weetiſh taſte; and there are a few 
ock-oyſters, very {mall and very -rank. 
Sometimes the fiſhermen find under water 
pieces of a very hard cement, like plaiſ- 
er of Paris, which contain a kind of muſ- 
le, called Ia dulte, from its reſemblance 


3 11. b 0a date. Theſe petrefactions are com- 
2 only of a triangular form, and may 

EY eigh about about twelve or fifteen pounds 

I 0 * ach 3 and one of them may contain a do- 
| BY 1 en of theſe muicles, which have nothing | 


Firaordinary i in the taſte or flavour, tho' 
Vor. | | | T 
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extremely curious, as found alive and 
juicy in the heart of a rock, almoſt a; 
| hard as marble, without any viſible com- 
' munication with the air or water, I take 
it for granted, however, that the incloſing 
cement 1s. porous, and admits the finer 
parts of the ſurrounding fluid. In order 
to reach the muſcles, this cement mult be 
broke. with large hammers ; and it may 
be truly ſaid, the kernel is not worth the 
trouble of cracking the ſhell. Among the fiſh 
of this country, there 1s a very ugly animal 
of the cel ſpecies, which might paſs for 2 
ſerpent : it is of a duſky, black colour, 
marked with {pots of yellow, about cigh- 
teen inches, or two feet long. The Ita- 
lians call it urena, but whether it is the 
fiſh which had the ſame name among the 
ancient Romans, I cannot pretend to de- 
termine. The ancient murena was count- 
ed a great delicacy, and was kept in ponds 
for extraordinary occaſions. Julius Czar 
borrowed ſix thouſand for ons entertain- 

ment : but I imagined this was the river 
lamprey. The murena of this country 1 
in no eſteem, and only eaten by the poor 
people. Craw-fiſh and trout are rarely 
found in the rivers among the mountains. 
The ſword-fiſh is much eſteemed in Nice, 
and called Pempereur, about fix or ſevel 
feet long: but I have never ſeen it . 


+ Since I wrote the above letter, I have eaten 


5 \ 
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They are very lcarce ; and, when taken, 
are generally concealed, becauſe the head 
belongs to the commandant, who has like- 
wife the privilege of buying the beſt fiſh. 
at a very low price. For which reaſon, 
the choice pieces are concealed by the 
| fiſhermen, and ſent privately to Piedmont 

| or Genoa. But, the chief fiſheries on this | 
| coaſt, are of the ſardines, anchovies, and = 
| tunny. Theſe are taken in ſmall quanti- 1 
ties all the year; but ſpring and ſummer 
is the ſeaſon when they moitly abound. In 
| June and July, a fleet of about fifty fiſhing _ 
boats puts to ſea every evening about eight .4 
| o'clock, and catch anchovies in immenſe 5 | 
quantities. One ſmall boat ſometimes 
takes in one night twenty-five rup, amount- 
ing to ſix hundred weight; but it muſt be 1 
obſerved, that the pound here, as well as 1 
in other parts of Italy, conſiſts but off 
twelve ounces. Anchovies, beſides their 
making conſiderable article in the com- 
merce of Nice, are a great reſource in all 1 
families. The nobleſſe and bourgeois ſup 4 
en ſallad and anchovies, which are eaten = 
on all their meagre days. The fiſhermen 1 
and mariners all along this coaſt have ſcarce 
any other food but dry bread, with a few 


=_y — - — wa — Ro 
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ſeveral times of this fiſh, which is as white as the fi - J' 

neſt veal, and extremely delicate. The emperor 

aſſociates with the tunny fiſh, and is always taken in 

their company. „„ 55 
1 


_ = 
q * 
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eaten, they rub their cruſts with the brine, 
_ anchovies fried in oil: I prefer them to 
the ſmelts of the Thames. I need not 
mention, that the ſardines and anchovies 


\ exported into all the different kingdoms 


manner acrols the ſmall bay of St Hoſ- 
pice, in this neighbourhood, where the 
fiſn chiefly reſort. They are never re— 


they want repair : but there are avenue 


.and confining the fiſh to one apartment of 


„ 
3 


pickled anchovies ; and when the fiſh is 


Nothing can be more delicious than freſh 


are caught in nets ; ſalted, barrelled, and 


and ſtates of Europe. "The ſardines, how- 
ever, are largeſt and fatteſt in the month 
of September. A company of adyentu- 
turers have farmed the tunny-fiſhery of 
the king, for ſix years; a monopoly for 
which they pay about three thouſand pounds 
ſterling. They are at a conſiderable ex- 
pence for nets, boats, and attendance, 
Their nets are diſpoſed in a very curious 


moved, except in the winter, and when 


for the fiſh to enter, and paſs from one 
incloſure to another. There is a man in 
a boat, who conſtantly keeps watch. When 
he perceives they are fairly entered, he 
has a method for ſhutting all the . paſles, 


the net, which is lifted up into the boat, 
until the priſoners are taken and ſecured, 
The tunny fiſh generally runs from fifty to 
ene hundred weight; but ſome of then 


— 


are much larger. They are immediately 


e. | 
a guts and head afford oil: the ſlices are 
to partly dried, to be eaten occaſionally with 
10t | oil and vinegar, or barrelled up in oil, to 
ies be exported. It is counted a delicacy in 


| Italy and Piedmont, and taſtes not unlike 
| ſturgeon. The famous pickle of the An- 
cients, called garum, was made of the 


and 
ms 
W- 


nth MW gills and blood of the tunny, or thynnus. 
u- There is a much more conſiderable fiſhery 
of of it in Sardinia, where it is ſaid to em- 


for ploy four hundred perſons ; but this be- 
2nds IM longs to the duc de St Pierre. In the 
N. neighbourhood of Villa- franca, there are 


nce. people always employed in fiſhing for co- 
ions ral and ſponge, which grow adhering to 


Hol- the rocks under water. Their methods 
the I do not favour much of ingenuity. For 
re- the coral, they lower down a {wab, com- 
ven poſed of what is called ſpunyarn on board 
enue N our ſhips of war, banging in diſtinct threads, 
one and ſunk by means of a great weight, 
an in which ſtriking againſt the coral in its deſ- 
When cent, diſengages it from the rocks; and 
d, he Wome of the pieces being entangled among 
paſſes, the threads of the ſwab, are brought up 
ent of With. it above water. The ſponge is got 
boat, Wy means of a croſs-ſtick, fitted with 
cured. Wooks, which being lowered down, faſtens 
ifty to Hppon it, and tears it from the rocks. In 
themſome parts of the Adriatic and Archipe- 
Y 3 


x p< 
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gutted, boiled, and cut in ſlices. The 
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lago, theſe ſubſtances are gathered by di- 
vers, who can remain five mintues below 
water. But I will not detain you one mi- 
nute longer; though I muſt obſerve, that 
1 there is plenty of fine ſamphire growing 
along all theſe rocks, neglected and un- 
} known. Adieu. 


LEFT n u An. 


Nice, October 10. 176, 
Dea: R SIR, 5 


EFORE I tell you the price of provi- 
\ ſions at Nice, it will be neceliary to 
fay ſomething of the money. The gold 
coin of Sardinia conſiſts of the doppia d 
Savoia, value twenty-four livres Piedmon- 
| teſe, about the ſize of a loui'dore ; and the 
mezzo doppia, or piece of twelve livres 
In ſilver, there is the ſcudo of ſix livres 
the mezzo ſcudo of three; and the quar: 
to, or pezza di trenta foldi : but all theſt 
are very ſcarce, We ſeldom ſee any gol 
and filver coin, but the loui'dore, and the 
ſix, and three livre pieces of France; 
4 ſure ſign that the French ſuffer by tber 
= contraband commerce with the Niers 
The coin chiefly uſed at market is a pied 
of copper lilvered, that paſſes for lc vel 
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name and titles. 
copper, pieces of one ſol, 
one ſide with a croſs fleuree; ; and on the 
reverſe, with the king's cypher and crown, 
| inſcribed as the others: finally, 
another ſmall copper piece, called picca- 
| lon, the ſixth part of a ſol, with a plain 
crols, and on the reverſe a flip knot ſur- 
mounted with a crown, the legend as a- 
| bove. 
gold and filver coins, are the ſame as 
| thoſe on the pieces of ſeven ſols and a 
| half. The livre of Piedmont conſiſts of 
twenty ſols, and is very near of the ſame 
value as an Engliſh ſhilling : ten ſols, there- 
| fore, are equal to ſix-pence ſterling. But- 
| cher's meat in general ſells at Nice for 
| three ſols a pound; and veal is ſomething 
| dearer : 
| ounces in the pound, which being allowed 
| for, {ſixteen ounces come for ſomething 
| leſs than twopence halſpenny Engliſh. Fiſh 
commonly ſells for four ſols the twelve 
_ ounces, or five for the Engliſh pound; 

and theie five are equivalent to three-pence 
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ſols 3 a half; another of the ſame ſort, 


value two ſols and a half. They have on 


one ſide the impreſſion of the king's head; 


and on the other, the arms of Savoy, 


with a ducal crown, inſcribed with his 
There are of genuine 
ſtamped on 


there is 


The, impreſſion and legend on the y 


but then there are bat twelve 


of our money: but ſometimes we are o- 
bliged to pay five, and cven fix ſols for 
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the Picdmonteſe pound of fiſh. A turkey 
that would ſell for five or ſix ſhillings at 
= - the London market, coſts me but three at 
WE Nice. I can buy a good capon for thirty 
1 ſols, or eightzen-pence ; and the {ſame 
price I pay for a brace af partridges, or 
| a good hare. I can have a woodcock for 
= twenty-four ſols ; but the pidgeons are 
= dearer than in London. Rabbits are very 
rare; and there is ſcarce a gooſe to be 
ſeen in the whole county of Nice. Wild. 
- ducks and teal are ſometimes to be had in 
the winter. And now I am ſpeaking of N furt 
| fea-fowl, it may not be amiſs to tell yon 
what I know of the halcyon, or 2 
fiſher. It is a bird, though very rare in 
this country, about the ſize of a pigeon ; 
the body brown, and the belly white: 1 
a wonderful inſtinct, it makes its neſt u- 
pon the ſurface of the ſea, and Jays its 
eggs in the month of November, when 
the Mediterranean is always calm and 
ſmooth as a mill-pond. The people here 
call them martinets, becauſe they begin 
to hatch about Martinmas. Their nets 
are {ometimes ſeen floating near the ſhore, 
and generally become the prize of the 
boys, who are very alert in catching; them, 
You know all ſea-birds are allowed by 
the church of Rome to be eaten on mea 
gre days, as a kind of fiſh ; and the monks 
eſpecially do not fail to make ule of tis 


—— —— — — — —— - 
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ey permiſſion. Sea turtle, or, tortoiſes, are 


at | often found at ſea by the mariners, in 
at theſe latitudes : but they are not the green 


ty W fort, ſo much in requeſt among the alder- 


me men of London. All the Mediterranean 
or turtle are of the kind called loggerhead, 
for which in the Weſt-Indies are eaten by 
are none but hungry ſeamen, negroes, and 
ery the loweſt claſs of people. One of theſe, 
be WW weighing about two hundred pounds, was 
11d i lately brought on ſhore by the fiſhermen of 


Nice, who found it floating aſleep on the 
ſurface of the fea. The whole town was 


nature of which they could not compre- 


e in hend. However, the monks called Mi- 
eon; Ning, of St Franciſco di Paolo, guided by 


þa fare inſtin&t, marked it as their prey, 
ſt u- Wand ſurrounded it accordingly. The fri- 


'S 15 ers of other convents, not quite ſo hun- 
When ; pry, crowding down to the beach, decla- 

and Wed it ſhould not be eaten; dropped: tome 
here 


hints about the poſſibility of its being præ- 
bein ernatural and diabolical, and even pro- 
poſed exorciſms and aſperſions with holy 


ſhore, rater. The populace were divided ac- 


cording to their attachment to this or that 
them, 13 a mighty clamour aroſe; and 


mer bf their contention, ordered the tortoiſe 
monk be re-committed to the waves; a ſen- 
Ence which the F ranciſcans law executed, 


you alarmed at ſight of ſuch a monſter, the 


he police, in order to remove the cauſe 
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not without ſighs and lamentation. The 
land- turtle, or terrapin, is much better 
known at Nice, as being a native of this 
county; yet the beſt are brought from 
the iſland of Sardinia. The ſoup or bon 
illon of this animal is always preſcribed 
here as a great reſtorative to conſumptive 
patients. The bread of Nice is very in- 
different, and I am perſuaded very un- 
wholfome. The flour is generally muſty, 
and not quite free of ſand. This is either 
owing o the particles of the mill-{tone 
rubbed off in grinding, or to what adhere 

to the corn itſelf, in being threſhed upon 
the common ground; for there are 0 
threſhing-floors in this country. I ſhall 
nov take notice of the vegetables of Nice, 
In the winter, we have green peaſe, al- 
paragus, artichoaks, cauliflower, beans, 
French beans, celery ; and endive, cab: 
bage, coleworts, radiſhes, turnips, carrots 
betueraves, ſorrel, lettuce, onions, garlic 
and chalot. We have potatoes from the 
mountains, muſhrooms, champignoms, and 
truffles. Piedmont affords white trufles 
counted the moſt delicious in the world: 
they ſel] for about three livres the pound 
The fruits of this ſeaſon, are pickled 
lives, oranges, lemons, citrons, citronel 
mn les, dried figs, grapes, apples, pears, al 
mond«s, cheſnuts, walnuts, filberts, med 
lars, pomegranates, and a fruit called az 
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rolles, about the {ize of a nutmeg, of an 


oblong ſhape, red colour, and agreeable 
acid taſte. I might likewiſe add the cher- 
| ry of the /aurus ceraſus, which is ſold in 


| the market; very beautiful to the eye, 
In ſummer we. 


but inſipid to the palate. 
have all thoſe vegetables in perfection. 
| There is alſo a Lind of {mall ſcourge, or 
| gourd, of which the people of the coun- 
try make a very ſavoury ragout, with the 


help of eggs, cheeſe, and freſh ancho- 


Ivies. Another is made of the badenjean, 


Gr bich the Spaniards call berengena: it 
bis much eaten in Spain and the Levant, 


well as by the Moors in Barbary. It 


is about the ſize and ſhape of a hen's egg, 
incloſed in a cup like an acorn; when 


fipe, of a faint purple colour. It grows 
pu a ſtalk about a foot high, with long 
Ipines or prickles. The people here have 


liferent ways of ſlicing and dreſſing it, by 


roiling, boiling, and ſtewing, with other 
gredients : but it is at beſt an inſipid 
Iſh. There are ſome caper-buſhes in 
is neighbourhood, which grow wild in 


oles of garden walls, and require no ſort 


f cultivation : in one or two gardens, 
dere are palm-trees ; but the dates never 
pen. In my regitter of the weather, I 
we marked the ſeaſons of the principal 
uits in this country. In May we have 


aw-berries, which continue in ſeaſon 
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two or three months; theſe are of the 
wood kind, very grateful, and of a good 
flavour; but the ſcarlets and hautboys are 
not known at Nice. In the beginning of 
June, and even ſooner, the cherries begin 
to be ripe. They are a kind of bleeding 
hearts; large, fleſhy, and high flavoured, 
though rather too luſcious. I have like- 
wiſe ſeen a few of thoſe we call Kentill 
cherries, which are much more coo], acid, 
and agrecable, eſpecially in this hot cli- 
mate. The cherries are ſucceeded by 
the apricots and peaches, which are all 
| ſtandards, and of conſequence better fla- 
voured than what we call wall-fruit. The 
trees, as well as almonds, grow and bear 
without care and cultivation, and may 
be ſeen in the open fields about Nice: but 
without proper culture the fruit degene- 
rates. The beſt peaches I have ſeen 
at Nice are the almberges, of a yelloy 
hue, .and oblong ſhape, about the ſize ot 
a ſmall lemon. Their conſiſtence is much 
more ſolid than that of our Engliſh' pes 
ches, and their taſte more delicious. Se- 
veral trees of this kind I have in my own 
garden, Here is likewiſe plenty of other 
ſorts ; but no nectarines. We have little 
choice of plumbs. Neither do I admit 
the pears and apples of this country: but 
the moſt aggreeable apples I ever taſted 
come from F inal, and are called p07 carl 
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| The greateſt fault I find with moſt fruits 
in this climate is, that they are too ſweet 


* which is ſo cooling and ſo grateful in a 
_ hot country. This, too, is the caſe with 
2 our grapes, of which there is great plenty 
=, and variety, plump and juicy, and large 


” ; glected to provide other agreeable vege- 
able juices to cool the human body. Du- 
by ring the whole ſummer we have plenty of 


muſk-melons. I can buy one as large as 


: 8 my head for the value of one Engliſh pen- 
The Nuy: but one of the beſt and largeſt, weigh- 
bear Ning ten or twelve pounds, ILcan have for 
may twelve ſols, or about eight-pence ſterling. 


From Antibes and Sardinia we have ano- 


gere- ther fruit, called a water-melon, which is 
een vell known in Jamaica, and ſome of our 
elloy ther colonies. Thoſe from Antibes are 
ie of bout the ſize of an ordinary bomb-ſhell : 


put the Sardinian and Jamaica water-me- 


purple pulp, ſtudded with broad, flat, 


admir{Wat can well be conceived. One would 
y : bu agine the pulp itſelf diſſolved in the ſto- 
taſtedſMWach ; for you may eat of it until you 


re filled up to the tongue, without feeling 
leaſt inconvenience; It is fo friendly 
Vor. 1 2 


and lutcious, and want that agreeable acid 


as plumbs. Nature, however, has not ne- 


ons are four times as large, The ſkin 
8 green, ſmooth, and thin. The inſide is 


ſlack ſeeds, and impregnated with a juice 
he moſt cool, delicate and refreſhing, 
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to the conſtitution, that in ardent irflam- 
matory fevers, it is drank as the beſt e. 


{ 
mulfion. At Genoa, Florence, and Rome, W 
it is ſold in the ſtreets, ready cut in flices; | 
and the porters, ſweating under their bur- k 
dens, buy and cat them as they paſs. 4 , 
porter of London quenches his thirſt with MW L 
a draught of ſtrong beer: a porter of 91 


Rome, or Naples, refreſhes himſelf with 
a ſlice. of water-melon, or a glaſs of iced- MW 


water. The one coſts three half-pence; Not 
the laſt, half a farthing—which of them pe 
is moſt effectual? I am ſure the men are W be 
equally pleaſed. It is commonly remarked, ma 
that beer ſtrengthens as well as refreſhes. fro 
But the porters of Conſtantinople, who MW pic 
never drink any thing ſtronger than water, Th. 
and eat very little animal food, will lit red 
and carry heavier burdens than any other 


porters in the known world. If we my 
believe the molt reſpectable travellers, 1 
Turk will carry a load of ſeven hundred 
weight, which is more (I belicve) tha 
any Engliſh porter ever attempted to raiſe 

Among the refreſhments of theſe warn 
countries, I ought not to forget mention 
ing the ſorbettes, which are ſold in coffee 
houſes, and places of public reſort. The 
are. iced froth, made with juice of oran 
ges, apricots, or peaches ; very agrecabl 
to the palate, and fo extremely cold, thi 
I was afraid to {wallow them in wb ho 
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- W country, until I found, from information 


- W and experience, that they may be taken in 


e, moderation, without any bad conſequence. 


r keeping is wine, which we have here good 
and reaſonable. The wine of Tavelle in 
ith Languedoc is very near as good as Bur- 
of W gundy, and may be had at Nice at the 
„ih rate of ſixpence a bottle. The ſweet 
ed- wine of St Laurent, counted equal to that 
ce; Jof Frontignan, colts about eight or nine- 
hem WW pence a quart : pretty good Malaga may 


art 


be had for half the money. Thoſe who 


ked, make their own wine, chuſe the grapes 


ſhes. from different vineyards,. and have them 


who WW picked, preſſed, and fermented at home. 
vater That which is made by the peaſants, both 


u hä red and white, is generally genuine: but 


other the wine merchants of Nice brew and 


ma balderdaſh, and even mix it with Pigeons 
ers, 4 dung and quiek-lime. It cannot be ſup- 
undred 
7 that 


0 raile, 


Puy his own grapes, and make his own 
proviſion of wine: but he may buy it by 


> warngg<commendation from the peaſants, for 
cntion$oout eighteen or twenty livres the charge, 
coffee onſiſting of cleven rup ſive pounds; in other 
. The ords, of two hundred and eighty pounds of 
df oral his country, ſo as to bring it to ſomething leſs 
green three-pence a quart. The Nice wine, 


old, tb! 


hen mixed with water, makes an agree- 
This I 


ble beverage. There is an inferior ſort 


; Another conſiderable article in houſe- 


poled that a ſtranger and ſojourner ſhould. 
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ſo nice as the Engliſh, in the management 
of their wine. It is kept in flacons, or 


fore; and they expoſe it to the hot tun, 


which 1 ſhall mention is fuel, or wood for 
firing, which I buy for eleven ſols (a i- 7 


mon ſort is olive, which being cut witl 
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for ſervants, drank by the common people, 
which in the cabaret does not coſt above 
a penny a bottle. The people here are not 


large flaſks, without corks, having a little 
oil at top. It is not deemed the worſe 
for having been opened a day or two be- 


and all kinds of weather, without heſita- 
tion. Certain it is, this treatment bas lit- 
tle or no effect upon its taſte, flavour, and 
tranſparency. 

'The brandy of Nice i is very indifferent; 
and the /iqueurs are fo fweetened with 
coarſe ſugar, that they ſcarce retain the 
taſte or flavour of any other ingredient. 

The laſt article of domeftic œcOOm 


tle more than fix-pence halfpenny) a quin- alm 
tal, conſiſting of one hundred and fitty- Nas t 
pound Nice weight. The beſt, which h eluf 
of oak, comes from Sardinia. The com- 


the ſap in it, ought to be laid in during 
the ſummer; otherwiſe, it will make 
very uncomfortable fire. In my kitchen 
and two chambers, I burned fifteen thow 
{and weight of wood in four weeks, en 
cluſive of charcoal for the kitchen {ſtoves 
and of pine tops for lighting the tir 
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le, Theſe laſt are as large as pine-apples, 
ve which they greatly reſemble in, ſhape, and 
not T to which indeed they give their name; 
ent and being full of turpentine, make a, won- 


or MW derful blaze. For the ſame purpoſe, the 


ttle people of theſe countries ule the ſarments, 


orſe or cuttings. of the vines, which they ſell 
be- made up in {mall faſcines. This great 
{un, conſumption of wood is owing to the lar ge 
fita- Wl fires uſed in roſting pieces of beef, and 
lit- joints, in the Engliſh manner. The chats: 
and if of this country ſeldom exceed two or three 

| pounds of meat; and their other ple are: 


ent; made over ſtove-holes. But it is now 


with high time to conduct you from the kit- 


chen, where you have been too long de- 
tained by 


p. 5. I have megan the prices 'of 


a I- 

 quin-MW almoſt all. the articles in houſe-keeping:, 
fifty Nas they are paid by the Engliſh : but, ex- 

hich i eluſive of butcher?s meat, I am certain chic | 


natives do not pay ſo much by thirty. per: 
ſeent, Their impoſition on us, is not on- 


durig h a proof of their own villainy a and ba- : 
nake i tred, but a ſcandal on t:cir government; 
kitchen Which ought to interfere in favour of the 

1 thouWubjedts of a nation to-which they are ſo 


ks, e 
ſtoves 
e fireꝭ 


nuch bound in youre of policy as well as. 
Tratitucde, 


2 3 


Your humble lervant. 
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: Nice, Oftober 22. 1764, 

Dean - RE 
S L have nothing elle to do but to ſa- 
tisfy my own curioſity, and that of 
my tend, J obey your injunctions with 
pleafure ; though not without ſome ap- 
prehenſion that my inquiries will afford 
you very little entertainment. The place 
where I am is of very little importance 
or confequence as a ſtate or community; 
neither is there any thing curious or inter- 
eſting in the character or W of its 
inhabitatnts. 
There are ſome few merchants in Nice, 
faid to be in good circumſtances. I know 
one of them, who deals to a conſiderable 
extent, and goes twice a year to London 
to attend the {ſales of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany. He buys up a very large quantity 
of muſlins; and other India goods, and 
freights a ſhip in the river to tran{port 
them to Villa-franca. Some of thele are 
ſent to Swiſſerland; but, I believe, the 
greater part is fmuggled into France by 
virtue of counterfeit ſtamps, which are here 
- uſed without any ceremony. Indeed, tix 
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chief commerce of this. place is a contra- 
band traffic carried on to the diſadvantage 

of France; and I am told that the farmers 
of the Levant company in that. kingdom 


find their account in conniving at it, Cer- 


din it is, a great quantity of merchandize 
„is brought hither every week by mules from 


Turin and other parts in Piedmont, and 


ſa- [Mp afterwards conveyed to the other fide of 


of the Var, either by land or water. The 


vit mules of Piedmont are exceeding ſtrong 
ap- and hardy. One of them will carry a bur- 
ford den of near fix hundred weight. They 


lace ¶ are caſily nouriſhed, and require no other 
ance reſpite from their labour but the night's. 


ity; repoſe. They are the only carriage that 
iter- I can be uſed in croſſing the mountains, be- 


+ its 


Nice, march upon the brink of the precipice. 
know Lou mult let them take their own way, 


rable 
»ndon 

com- 
antity 
2nd 


: your life; for they are obſtinate, even to 
deſperation. It is very dangerous to meet 


attack them with incredible fury, ſo as even 
to tear them and their riders in pieces; and 
the beſt method for avoiding this fate, is 
o clap ſpurs to your beaſt, and ſeek your 
N fety in tight. I have been more than 
ce obliged to fly before them. They 


ing very fure-footed : and it is obſerved, 
that in chuſing their ſteps, they always 


jotherwiſe you will be in danger of loſing 


thoſe animals on horſeback : they have 
puch an averſion to hortes, that they will 


| 
4 
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always give you warning, by raiſing a hi- 
deous braying as ſoon as they perceive the 
horſe at a diſtance. "The mules of Provence 
are not ſo miſchievous, becauſe they are 
more uſed to the ſight and ſociety of horſes : 
but thoſe of Piedmont are by far the largeſt 
and the ſtrongeſt I have ſeen. 
Some very feaſible ſchemes for im proving 
the commerce of Nice have been preſented 
to the miniſtry of Turin; but hitherto 
without ſucceſs. The Engliſh import an- 
nually between two. and three thouſand 
bales of raw filk, the growth of Piedmont; 
and this is embarked either at Genoa or 
Leghorn. We likewile take a conſiderable 
quantity of fruit and oil at Oneglia, St 
Remo, and other places in this neighbour- 
hood. All theſe commodities might be 
embarked at a {maller expence at Nice, 
which is a free port, where no duties are 
paid by the exporter. Beſides, the county 
of Nice itſelf produces a conſiderable quan- 
tity of hemp, oranges, lemons, and very 
good oil and anchovies, with ſome ſilk and 
wine, which laſt is better than that of Lan- 
guedoc, and far excels the port drank in 
England. This wine is of a ſtreng body, 
a good flavour, keeps very well, and im- 
proves by ſea- carriage. I am told that 
ſome of the wine-merchants here tranſport 
French wine from Languedocand Provence, 
and enter it in England as the produce of 
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Nice or Italy. If the merchants. of Nice 
would eſtabliſh magazines of raw filk, oil, 


wine, c. at Nice, and their correſpon- 
dents at London fend hither ſhips at ſtated 
periods, laden with India goods, hard-ware, 


and other manufactures of England, which 
would find a vent in this country, in Pied- 
mont, Savoy, Swiſſerland, and Provence, 


then the commerce of this town would 
flouriſh, more eſpecially if the king would 


lay out the neceſſary expence for render- 


ing the harbour more commodiotts and ſe- 


cure. But this is not a matter of very 
great conſequence, as there is an excellent 
harbour at Ville-franche, which is not more 
than a mile and a half from that of Nice. 


But the great objection to the improvement 
of commerce at Nice, is the want of money, 


induſtry, and character. The natives them- 


ſelves are in general ſuch dirty knaves, that 
no foreigners will truſt them in the way of 


trade. They have been known to fill their 
oil-cafks half full of water, and their an- 


chovy-barrels with ftinking heads of that 
| fith, in order to cheat their correfpondents. 


The ſhopkeepers of this place are gene- 


| rally poor, greedy, and over-reaching. 
| Many of them are bankrupts of Marſeilles, 
| Genoa, and other countries, who have fled 
| from their creditors to Nice ; which, be- 
ing a free port, affords an aſylum to fo- 
| reign cheats and ſharpers of every deno- 
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mination. Here is likewiſe a pretty con- 
ſiderable number of Jews, who live toge- 
ther in a ſtreet appropriated for. their uie, 
which is ſhut up every night. They act as 
brokers ; but are generally poor, and deal 
in frippery, remnants, old cloaths, and old 
houſhold furniture. There is another branch 
of traffic engroſſed by the monks. Some 
convents have {ach a number of maſſes be- 
gqueathed to them, that they find it impol- 
ſible to execute the will of the - donors, 
In this ca, they agree by the lump with 
the friars of poorer convents, who lay the 
maſſes for leſs money than has been allow- 
ed by the defunct, and their employers 
pocket the difference : for example, my 
grandfather bequeaths a ſum of money to 
a certain convent, to have ſuch a number 
of maſles ſaid for the repole of his ſoul, 
at the price of ten ſols each; and this con- 
vent, not having time to perform them, 
bargains with the friars of another to lay 
them for fix ſols a- piece, ſo that they gain 
four ſols upon every mals ; for it matters 
not to the ſoul of the deceaſed where they 
are ſaid, ſo they be properly authenticated. 
A poor gentleman of Nice, who piques 
himſelf much on the noble blood that rurs 
in his veins, though he has not a pair of 
whole breeches to wear, complained to me, 
that his great grandmother had founded a 
perpetual maſs for the repoſe of her own 


ſoul, at the rate of fifteen ſols (nine pence 


Engliſh) a day; which indeed was all that 
now remained of the family eſtate. He 
ſaid, what made the hardſhip the greater 
on him, ſhe had been dead above fifty years, 


and in all probability her foul had got out 


of purgatory long ago; therefore the con- 
tinuance of the mals was an unneceſſa 


expence. I told him, I thought in ſuch 2 
cale the defunct ſhould appear before the 
civil magiſtrate, and make affidavit of her 


being at peace, for the advantage of the 
family. He muſed a little, and ſhrugging 


up his ſhonlders, replied, that where the 


intereſt of the church was at ſtake, he did 


not believe a ſpirit's declaration would be 
| held legal evidence. In ſome parts of 
| France, the cure of the pariſh, on All 
Soul's day, which is called Je jour des morts, 
| ſays a libera Domine for two ſols, at every 
grave in the burying ground, for the re- 
| leaſe of the ſoul whole Boop is there. in- 
terred. 
The artiſans of Nice are very love; very 
| needy, very aukward, and void of all in- 
| genuity. . The price of their labour 1s very 
| near as high as at London or Paris. Ra- 
ther than work for moderate profit, ariſing 
| from- conſtant employment, which would 
| comontably maintain them and their fami- 
lies, they chute to ſtarve at home, to lounge 


about the ramparts, baſk themſelves | inthe 
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ſun, or play at bowls in the ſtreets from N 
morning till night. _ | ir 
The loweſt claſs of people conſiſts of al 
fiſhermen, day-labourers, porters, and pea- WW tl 


Hants : theſe laſt are diſtributed chiefly in E. 
the ſmall caſſines in the neighbourhood of or 
the city, and are ſaid to amount to twelve i 
thouſand. They are employed in labour- 
ing the ground, and have all the outward 
ſigns of extreme miſery. 'They are all 
diminutive, meagre, withered, dirty, and 
half naked; in their compleRions; not 
barely ſwarthy, but as black as Moors; 
and I believe, in my conſcience, many of 
them are deſcendants of that people. They 
are very hard-favoured ; and their women 
in general have the coarſeſt features I have 
ever ſeen: it muſt be owned, however, 
they have the fineſt teeth in the world. 
'The nouriſhment of thoſe poor creatures 
conſiſts of the refuſe of the garden, very 
. coarſe bread, a kind of meal called polenta, 
.made of Indian corn, which is very nou- 
riſhing and agrecable, and a little oil : but 
even ia theſe particulars they ſeem to be 
{tinted to very ſcanty meals. I have known 
a peaſant feed his family with the fkins of 
boiled beans. Their hogs are much bet- 
ter fed than their children. Tis pity they 
have no cows, which would yield milk, 
butter, and cheeſe, for the ſuſtenance of 
their Families. With all this wretched- 
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in your garden for leſs than eighteen ſols, 
about eleven pence ſterling, per diem; and 
then he does not half the work of an 
Engliſh labourer. If there is fruit in it, 
or any thing he can convey, he will infal- 
libly ſteel it, if you do not keep a very 


people are thieves and beggars ; and I be- 
lieve this is always the caſe with people 
who are extremely indigent and miſerable. 
In other reſpects, they are ſeldom guilty 
of exceſſes. They are remarkably re- 


of ſpectful and ſubmillive to their ſuperiors. 


The populace of Nice are very quiet and 
_ orderly, They are little addicted to 
drunkenneſs. I have never heard of one 
riot ſince I lived among them; and mur- 
der and robbery are altogether unknown. 
A man may walk alone over the county of 
Nice, at midnight, without danger of in- 
ſult. The police is very well regulated. 


dagger, on pain of being ſent to the gal- 
lies. Jam informed, that both murder 
and robbery are very frequent in ſome 


peaſants. quarrel in their cups, (which very 
ſeldom happens, ) they draw their knives, 


luch, extremities, however, they never 


Yolo bo ⁶ 


neſs, one of theſe peaſants will not work 


watchful eye over him. All the common 


No man is permitted to wear a piſtol or 


parts of Piedmont. Even here, when the 


and the one infallibly ſtabs the other, LO 


proceed, except when there is a woman 
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in the caſe; and mutual jealouſy co- ope- 


rates with the liquor they have drank, to 
inflame their paſſions. In Nice, the com- 


mon people retire to their lodgings at 


eight o'clock in winter, and nine in ſum- 
mer. Every perſon found in the {treets 


after theſe hours, is apprehended by the 
patrole; and, if he cannot give a good 


account of himſelf, ſent to priſon. At 


nine in winter, and ten in ſummer, there 
is a curfew-bell rung, warning the people 
to put out their lights, and go to bed. 
"This is a very neceſſary precaution in towns 
ſubject to conflagrations ; but of {mall uſe 


in Nice, where there is very little com- 
buſtible in the houſes. 
The puniſhments inflicted upon male fac- 


tors and delinquents at Nice are hanging 


for capital crimes ; ſlavery on board the 
gallies for a limited term, or for life, ac- 
cording to the nature of the tranſgreſſion; 
Hagellation, and the ſtrappado. This laſt 
is performed, by hoiſting up the crii..inal 
by his hands tied behind his back, on 2 
pulley about two ſtories high; from whence, 
the rope being ſuddenly flackened, he falls 
to within a yard or two of the ground, 
where he is ſtopped with a violent ſhock, 
ariſing from the weight of his body, aud 
the velocity of his deſcent, which gene- 
rolly diſlocates his ſhoulders, with 1ncre- 
dible pain. This dreadful execution I 


LETTER XX. as 
ſometimes repeatedt in a few minutes on 
the ſame delinquent ; ſo that the very li- 


gaments are tore from his joints, and his 
arms are rendered uſeleſs for life. | 


try, as well as in the South of France, may 
be conjectured from the appearance of 
a W their domeſtic animals, The draught- 
i horſes, mules, and aſſes of the peaſants, 
© are ſo meagre, as to excite compaſſion. 
le WW There is not a dog to be ſeen in tolerable 
d. caſe ; and the cats are ſo many emblems 


ns W of famine, frightfully thin, and danger 
ic WW ouſly. rapacious. I wonder the dogs and 


AGC® 


among the common people is this: you 
ng may paſs thro” the whole South of France, 
the as well as the county of Nice, where there 
ac- is no want of groves, woods, and planta- 
on; tions, without hearing the ſong of black - 
lat W bird, thruſh, linnet, gold-finch, or any o- 
ina ther bird whatſoever. All is ſilent and 
n ſolitary. The poor birds are deſtroyed, 
nce, Nor driven for refuge into other countries, 
falb by the ſavage perſecution of the people, who 


unc, BW ſpare no pains to kill, and catch them for 

ock their own ſubſiſtence. Scarce a ſparrow, 
aud red-breaſt, tom-tit, or wren, can *ſcape 
-enc- Wl the guns and ſnares of thoſe indefatigable 
ncre- | fowlers,. Even the nobleſſe make parties 


on bil Aa 2 


The poverty of the people in this coun- 


they do not deyour young children. Nod 5 
ther proof of that indigence which reigns 
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CCC 
to go a la chaſſe; that is, to kill thoſe 
little birds, which they eat as gibbier. 
Ihe great poverty of the people here 
is owing to their religion. Half of their 
time is loſt in obſerving the great number 
of feſtivals; ahd half of their ſubſtance is 
given tp mendicant friars and pariſh prieſts, 
But if the church occaſions their indigence, 
it likewife, in fome meaſure, alleviates the 
. horrors of it, by amuſing them with ſhews, 
 proceſhons, and even thoſe very feaſts, 
which afford a receſs from labour, in. a 
country where the climate diſpoſes them 
to idleneſs. If the peaſants in the neigb- 
bourhood of any chapel dedicated to a 
faint, whoſe day is to be celebrated, have 
a mind to make a /in, in other words, 
a fair, they apply to the commancant of 
Nice for a licence, which coſts them about 
a French crown. This being obtained, 
they aſſemble after ſervice, men and wo- 
men, in their beſt apparel, and dance to 
the mulic of fiddles, and pipe and tabor, 
or rather pipe and drum. There are huck- 
ſters ſtands, with pedlary ware and knick- W 
knacks for preſents; cakes and bread, 
| Equeurs and wine; and thither generally 
reſort all the company of Nice. I have 
ſcen our whole nobleſſe at one of theſe 
 feſtins, kept on the highway in ſummer, 
minpled with an immenſe crowd of pea 
ſants, mules, and aſſes, covered with du!, 
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and FOR at every pore with the exceſ- 
five heat of the weather. I ſhould be much 
puzzled to tell whence their enjoyment 
ariles on ſuch occaſions; or to explain their 
motives for going thither, unleſs they are 
preſcribed it for PEnance, as a fore-taſte 
of purgatory. | 
Nov I am ſpeaking of rellen inſtitu- 
tions, I cannot help obſerving, that the an- 
tient Romans were ſtill more ſuperſtitious 
than the modern Italians; and that the 
number of their religious fe aſts, ſacrifices, 
faſts, and holidays, was even greater than 
thoſe of the Chriſtian church of Rome. 
They had their i and prafeſti,; their 
ferie flative, and conceptive, their fixed 
and moveable feaſts ; their e/uriales, or 
faſting days, and their precidanee, or vigils. 
The agonales were celebrated in January; 
the carmentales in January and February ; 
the lupercales and matronales in March 
| the foralio in May; the ſaturnalia, roli- 
g alia, venalia, vertummalia, fornacalia, Pa- 
lilia, and laralia. They had their lating, 
cad, | | their paganales, their ſementinæ, their com- 
-ally : pitales, and their imperative ; ſuch as the 
novemdalia, inſtituted by the ſenate, on ac- 
count of a ſuppoſed ſhower of ſtones. Be- 
ſides, every private family had a number 
| | of ferie, kept either by way of rejoicing 


| ba ſome benefit, or mourning for ſome 


4 q <clamity. Every time it thundered, the 
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day was kept holy. Every-ninth day was 
a holiday, thence called nundine, quaſi no- » 
vendine. There was the dies denomunalir, 1 k 
which was the fourth of the kalends, nones e 
and ides of every month; over and above, f 
the anniverſary of every great defeat which ; ti 
the republic had ſuſtained, particularly the R 
dies allienſis, or fifteenth of the kalends of at 
December, on which the Romans were : CC 


totally defeated by the Gauls and Veientes; f ce 
as Lucan ſays—et damnata diu Romanis allis w 


*, N * , 
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Ffaſtis. The vaſt variety of their deities, ur 
faid to amount to thirty thouſand, with lic 
their reſpective rites of adoration, could 


not fail to introduce ſuch a number of ce- lie 
remonies, ſhews, ſacrifices, luſtrations, and lor 
public proceſſions, as muſt have employed po 
the people almoſt conſtantly from one end 
of the year to the other. This continual 
diſſipation muſt have been a great enemy 
to induſtry ; and the people mult have been 
idle and effeminate. I think it would be 
no difficult matter to prove, that there is Z 
very little difference, in point of charac- 
ter, between the antient and modern in- 
habitants of Rome; and that the great fi- 
gure which this empire made of old, was 
not ſo. much owing to the intrinſic virtue 
of its citizens, as to the barbariſm, igno- 
rance and imbecility of the nations they 
ſubdued. Inſtances of public and private WH 
virtue I find as e and as ſtriking n reve 


nals of antient Rome; and now that the 
kingdoms an {tates of Europe are pretty 


fcale of political power, Iam of opinion, 
that if the moſt fortunate generals of the 
Roman common-wealth were again placed 
at the head. of the very armies they once 
commanded, inſtead of extending their 
conqueſts over all Europe and Aſia, they 
would hardly be able to ſubdue, and retain 
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lics that ſubſiſt in Italy.  » 
But I am tired with writing ; and I he 


poſſeſſion i in favour of 


Your very humble ſervant. 
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a .. * 


Nice, November 10, 1764. 
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Nice, I am obliged to truſt to the in- 


given to exaggerate. They tell me the 
revenues of this town amount to one hun- 
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the biſtory of other nations, as in the an- 


equally enlightened, and ballanced in the 


under their dominion, all the petty repub- \ 


lieve you will be tired with reading this 
long letter, notwithſtanding: all your pre- 


IN. my inquiries about the revenues of 


2 | formation of the inhabitants, who are much 
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" LETTEMN XXL 
dred thouſand livres, or five thouſand pounds | 


ſterling; of which [ would ſtrike off at leaſt 


one fourth, as an addition of their own 


vanity perhaps, if we dedu& a third, it 


will be nearer the truth. For I eannot 


find out any other funds they have, but the 


butchery and the bakery, which they farm 


at ſo much a year to the beſt bidder ; and 
the droits de entree, or duties upon pro- 


_ viſion brought into the city ; but thele are 
very ſmall. The king is {aid to draw from 


Nice one hundred thouſand livres annually, 
ariſing from̃ a free-gift, amounting to ſeven 


hundred pounds ſterling, in lieu of the 
taille, from which this town and country. 
are exempted ; an inconſiderable duty up- 
on wine {ſold in public-houſes; and the 


droits du port. Theſe laſt conſiſt of an- 


chorage, paid by all veſſels in proportion 


to their tonnage, when they enter the har- 
bours of Nice and Villa-franca. Beſides, 
all foreign veſſels, under a certain ſtipulated 


burden, that paſs between the ifland of 


Sardinia and this coaſt, are obliged, in go- 


ing to the eaſtward, to enter and pay a cer- 


tain regulated impoſition, on pain of being 


taken and made prize. The prince of 


Monaco exacts a talliage of the ſame kind; 


and both he and the king of Sardinia main- 
tain armed cruiſers to aſſert this preroga- 


tive; from which, however the Engliſi 
and French are exempted by treaty, in 
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conſequence of having paid a ſum of mo- 
ney at once. In all probability it was ori- 
b ginally given as a conſideration for main- 
| taining lights on the ſhore, for the be- 
nefit of navigators, like the toll paid 
for paſſing the Sound in the Baltic. The 
fanal, or lanthorn, to the eaſtward of 
Villa-franca, is kept in good repair, and 
ſtill lighted in the winter. The toll, how- 
ever, is a very troubleſome tax upon fe- 
luccas, and other ſmall craft, which are 
greatly retarded in their voyages, and often 
loſe the benefit of a fair wind by being 
= obliged to run in ſhore, and enter thoſe 
= harbours. The tobacco, which is moſtly 
from the Levant, the king manufactures 
at his own expence, and ſells for his own 
profit, at a very high price; and every 
| @ perſon convicted of {elling this commodity 
in ſecret, is ſent to the gallies for life. 
0 The ſalt comes chiefly from Sardinia, and 
is ſtored up in the king's magazine; from 
whence it is exported to Piedmont, and 
other parts of his inland dominions. And 
here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 
& Sardinia produces very good horſes, well- 
ſhaped, though fmall ; ſtrong, hardy, full 
of mettle, and eaſily fed. The whole 
county of Nice is {aid to yield the king 
half a million of livres, about twenty-five 
thouſand pounds ſterling, arifing from a 

mall donative made by every town and 
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village: for the lands pay no tax or impo- 
ſition, but the tithes to the church. His 
revenue then flows from the gabelle on ſalt 
and wine, and theſe free- gifts; ſo that we 
may ſtrike off one fifth of the ſum at which 
the whole is eſtimated; and conclude, that 
the king draws from the countyof Nice, about 
four hundred thouſand livres, or twenty 
thouſand pounds ſterling. That his reve- 
nues from Nice are not great, appears 
from the ſmallneſs of the appointments al- 
lowed to his officers. The preſident has 
about thrè hundred pounds per annum; 
and the intendant about two. The pay of 
the commandant does not exceed three 
hundred and fifty pounds: but he has cer- 
tain privileges called the tour du baton, ſome 
of which a man of ſpirit would not inſiſt 
upon. He who commands at preſent, ha- 
ving no eſtate of his own, enjoys a imall 
commandery, which being added to his 
appointments at Nice, make the whole a- 
mount to about five hundred cen {ter- 
| ling. | 
If we may believe the politicians of Nice, 
the king of Sardinia's whole revenue does 
not fall ſhort of twenty millions of Pied- 
monteſe livres, being about one million of 
our money. It muſt be owned, that there 


is no country in Chriſtendom leſs taxed than . 


that of Nice; and as the ſoil produces the 
neceſſaries of life, the inhabitants, with 4 
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little induſtry, might renew the golden age 
in this happy climate, among their groves, 


woods, and mountains, beautified with 
fountains, brooks, rivers, torrents, and 
caſcades. In the 'midſt of theſe paſtoral 
advantages, the peaſants are poor and mile - 
rable. They have no ſtock to begin the 
world with. They have no leaſes of the 


lands they cultivate ; but entirely depend, 
from year to year, on the pleaſure of the 
arbitrary land-holder, who may turn them 
out at a minute's warning; and they are 
E oppreſſed by the mendicant friars and pa- 
riſh prieſts, 
© fruits of their labour. After all, the ground 
zs too ſcanty for the number of families 
© which are crouded on it. 


who rob them of the beſt 


You deſire to know the ſtate of the arts 


and ſciences at Nice; which, indeed, is 
& almoſt a total blank. 
men of talents this place may have for- 
merly produced; but at preſent, it ſeems 
to be conſecr ated to the reign of dulneſs 
and ſuperſtition. 
ſee a people citabliſhed between two en- 
lightened nations ſo devoid of taſte and 
literature. Here are no tolerable pictures, 
buſts, ſtatues, nor edifices: 
Inaments of the churches are wretchedly 
conceived, and worle executed. 
| es no public nor private libraries, that af? 


1 know” not what 


It is very ſurpriſing to 


the very or- 


They 


ord any thing worth peruſing. There is 


3 


” 
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not even a bookſeller in Nice. Though 
they value themſelves upon being natives 
of ltaly, they are unacquainted with mu- 
ſic. The few that play upon inſtruments, 
attend only to the execution. They have ; 
no genius nor taſte, nor any knowledge 
of harmony and compoſition. Among the 
French, a Niſſard piques himſelf on being 
Provencal; but in Florence, Milan, or 
Rome, he claims the honour of being born 
a native of Italy. The people of condi- 
tion here ſpeak both languages equally 
well; or, rather, equally ill; for they 
uſe a low, uncouth Phraſeology; and their 
pronunciation is extremely vitious. I heir 
vernacular tongue is what they call Patois; 
though, in ſo calling it, they do it injul- 
tice. Patois, from the Latin word pa- 
 tauimnitas, means no more than a provin- 
cial accent or dialect. It takes its name 
from Paltauium, or Padua, which was the 
birth-place of Livy ; who, with all his 
merit as a writer, has admitted into his 
hiſtory ſome provincial expreſſions of his 
-own country, The Patois, or native 
tongue of Nice, is no other than the an- 
cient. Provence. from which the Italian, 
Spaniſh, and F rench languages have been 
formed. This is the language that roſe 
upon the ruins of the Latin tongue, after 
the irruptions of the Goths, Vandals, 
Hunt, and Burgundians, by whom the 
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Roman empire was deſtro oyed. I was 
{poke all over Italy, Spain, and the ſou- 
chern parts of France, until the thirteentn 
century, when the Italians began to poliſh 
into the larguage which they now call 
-1eir own. The Spaniards and French 
zkewiſe improved it into their reſpective 
rongnes. From its great affinity to the 
Latin, it was called Romance, a name 
iich the Spaniards ſtill give to their own 
language. As the firſt legends of knight- 
cr were written in Provencal, all 
quent performances of the ſame kind 
have derived from it the name of ros ance ; 
and as thoſe annals of chivalry contained 
extravagant adventures of knights, giants, 


ag necromancers, every improbable {tory 
or fiction is to this day called a romance. 


Vir Walpole, in his catalogue af royal 
aud noble authors, has produced two fon- 
nets in the ancient Provencal, written by 
I king Richard I. ſurnamed Cæun de Li- 
%, and Voltaire, in his Hiſtorical Tracts, 
nas favoured the world with ſome ſpeci- 
mens of the ſame language. The Patois 
of Nice, muſt, without doubt, have un- 
Jergone changes and corruptions in the 
COU of ſo many ages, elpecially as no 
as have been taken to preſerve its ori- 
al purity, either in orthography or pro- 
bnciation. It is neglected as the language 
Verl B h 
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of the vulgar; and ſcarce any body here 
knows either its origin or conſtitution. I 
have in vain endeavoured to procure ſome 


pieces in the ancient Provencal, that I 


might compare them with the modern Pa- 


?ois but I. can find no perſon to give me 


the leaſt information on the ſubject. The 


ſhades. of ignorance, ſloth; and ſtupidity, 
are impenetrable. Almoſt every word of 
the Patois may ſtill be found in the Itali- 
an, Spaniſh, and French languages, with a 


ſmall change in the pronunciation. Cavallo, 
ſignifying a 4or/e in Italian and Spaniſh, is 
called cavao ; maiſon, the- French word 
for a houſe, is changed into maion ; agua, 
which means water in Spaniſh, the Niſſards 
call daigua. To expreſs, what:a ſtop is 
here ! they ſay acco fa lac aqui, which is a 
a ſentence compoſed of two Italian words, 


one French, and one Spaniſh. This is 


nearly the proportion in which theſe three 
languages will be found mingled in the 
Ratois of Nice; which, with ſome varia- 
tion, extends over all Provence, Langue- 
doc, and Gaſcony. I will now treat you 
with two or three ſtanzas of a canzon, or 


hymn, in this language, to the Virgin Ma- 


ry, which was lately printed at. Nice. 


1. | Ic 


Vierge, maire de Dieu, Virgin mother of God, 
Nuoſtro buono avocado, Our good advocate, 
Embel car uvoſtre fieu,, With your. N 
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En Feneſtro F< audourado, In Feneftro adored; 


Jeu vous ſaludi, I ſalute you, | 
E demandi en ſoecours; And aſk his affiffance; _ 
E ſenſo autre preludi, And without further prelude, 


Canti lous uvoſtre honours, I fing your honours. 


i 2. : 2. | 
Qu? ario de Paradis! What air of Paradiſe! 


Que maeſta divino ! What majeſty divine ! 

Salamon es d' advis, Solomon is of opinion, | 
Giugiar de uvoſtro mino; To judge of your appearance; 
Vous dis plus bello: Says you are the faireſt * 

E lou dis ben ſoven Aud it is often ſaid 
De toutoi lei femello, Of all females, 

E non s'engano ren. And we are not at all deceived. 

5 | 3. ' 3. 
Qu? airo de Paradis! What air of Paradiſe ! 
Que maeſta divino! * What majeſty divine! 
La bellezzo eblovis z The beauty dazzles;. | 

La bonta Pueigl raffino. The goodneſs purifies the eye: 

Sias couronado; ; You are crowneds 


Tenes lou monde en man: You hold the. world in your | 
Sus del trono affettado, Seated on the throne, [hand+_ 


Z | Riges lou uvoſtre enfan. You ſupport your child. 


You. ſee I have not choſen this canzon 
for the beauty and elegance of thought 


and expreſſion; but give it you as the on- 


ly printed ſpecimen I could find of the 
modern Provencal. If you have any cu- 
rioſity to be further acquainted with the 
Patois, I will endeavour to procure you 
ſatisfaction. Meanwhile I. am, in plain 
Engliſh, Dear Sir, Ct 
1 „yer yours. 
Feneſtro is the name of a place in this neighbour- 
hood, where there is a Suppoſed . miraculous ſandtuary. 
Mah. e OS 


END OF VOLUME FIRST... 
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